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Labor Month in Review 


The November Review 


The biennial release of new employ- 
ment projections is a major publishing 
event for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. In addition to the series of articles 
that appear in Monthly Labor Review, 
there are several substantial pieces that 
are published through the Bureau’s 
Special Publications Branch. The most 
popular of these is the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, a perennial best 
seller. The Handbook is a job-by-job 
analysis of the nature, working condi- 
tions, training qualifications, earnings, 
and employment outlook for about 250 
occupations and summary information 
for several dozen more. The new edi- 
tion should be available for sale in the 
first quarter of next year. 

Other, less well-known parts of the 
package include Career Guide to Indus- 
tries, Occupational Projections and 
Training Data, and a BLS bulletin, this 
year entitled Employment Outlook: 
1996-2006. These publications, plus a 
special issue of Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, all are based on the projec- 
tions presented in this month’s Review. 
It is important, therefore, to understand 
the methods underlying these analyses 
and the conceptual purpose of the vari- 
ous alternative estimates presented 
along with them. 

First, these are projections of current 
trends in the economy, not point fore- 
casts of the specific course of any of the 
projected variables. Second, as Charles 
Bowman explains, our past practice of 
presenting low-growth, moderate- 
growth, and high-growth alternatives 
led to the assumption by some that the 
low-to-high difference represented the 
Bureau’s projection of a range within 
which specific variables would fall. 
This assumption was also not true. To 
avoid such misinterpretation, these sce- 
narios have been replaced by sensitiv- 
ity analyses of selected variables to dif- 
ferences in key assumptions. Finally, 
when looking at the sensitivity analy- 
ses, we should pay particular attention 


to the assumptions that can affect all 
the projections in significant ways: the 
impact of immigration, the role of in- 


ternational trade, and the influence of 


new technologies. 


Layoffs and stock prices 


The tough, shareholder-value driven 
executive who cuts staff in ailing es- 
tablishments in order to improve the 
firm’s stock price is a modern day ste- 
reotype. But how well does the layoff 
strategy work? Not all that well, at least 
not for ailing firms in Canada, accord- 
ing to Morley Gunderson, Anil Verma, 
and Savita Verma’s report in the spring 
1997 issue of Relations Industrielles— 
Industrial Relations. 

The three analyzed a sample of 214 
layoff announcements by major Cana- 
dian firms over the period 1982-89, 
and the response of the firm’s share 
prices on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
They found that “bad news” announce- 
ments of layoff in reaction to insuffi- 
cient demand, low profitability, or la- 
bor disputes led to a substantial decline 
in the market value of the firm. On the 
other hand, layoffs perceived to be pro- 
active—consolidation of facilities to 
better meet future demands, for ex- 
ample—led, on average, to a marginal 
increase in the value of the firm. 

Most of the negative responses oc- 
curred on the day of the announcement 
and the immediate following day. The 
authors interpret this as suggesting that 
the stock market may not fully antici- 
pate the new information, but is capable 
of reacting very quickly to it. 


Looking at the pieces 


One benefit of attending meetings of 
such groups as the National Associa- 
tion for Business Economics (NABE) is 
the chance to find out what practicing 
economists are saying about develop- 
ments on their own regional patch. At 
NABE’s annual meeting in September, a 
full session was devoted to regional is- 
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sues The most visible themes of the 
panel were rankings and variations 
among various parts of the country. 
Mark Vitner of First Union Corpora- 
tion characterized the Southeast as the 
leading attractor of investment—about 
half of all manufacturing investment 
from overseas and about 40 percent of 
all sites selected for new or expanded 
sites of all kinds, according to his 
sources. Within the region, he noted a 
great deal of variation in unemploy- 
ment as rates are very low in the cen- 
tral Piedmont, but range into double 
digits in the more rural areas. 

Similarly, Howard L. Roth of Bank of 
America found that while in terms of 
aggregate job growth California has im- 
proved from 47th place a few years ago 
to eighth at the time of his report, there 
are significant differences within the 
State. For example, while San Francisco, 
Orange County, and San Diego were all 
doing quite well, Los Angeles had still 
not recovered the jobs lost in the 1990- 
91 recession. And Sara L. Johnson from 
DRYV/McGraw-Hill noted that employ- 
ment growth rates in the Northeast var- 
ied from 3.7 percent in New Hampshire 
to one-half of one percent in Maine, 
Rhode Island, and New York. Unemploy- 
ment rates in the region varied from the 
Nation’s fifth lowest (New Hampshire) 
to the third highest (New York). 

In addition to looking at the pieces, 
one must pay some attention to the com- 
pleted puzzle. This fell to Mark Zandi, 
of Regional Financial Associates. 
Somewhat against the grain of the other 
presentations, he argued that, while sig- 
nificant variation still existed, there 
was significantly less variation in re- 
gional economic performance over the 
past 30 years and the regions are look- 
ing more and more alike in terms of 
economic and industrial structure. 


The December Review 


Next month’s issue discusses earnings 
inequality, services jobs, and worker 
displacement. O 
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Projections Summary 


Charles Bowman 


Charles Bowman is 
chief of the Division of 
Industry Employment 
Projections, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Employment outlook: 1996-2006 


BLS projections 


to 2006—a summary 


New projections of the occupational, 
industrial, and demographic structure 
of the labor force present a detailed look 


at the U.S. economy in 2006 


very 2 years, the Bureau of Labor Stati- 
B= updates its employment outlook for 
the coming decade. Four articles in this 
issue present a detailed picture of U.S. employ- 
ment trends as they are likely to evolve over the 


next several years. While broadly similar to the 
projections released in the November 1995 


~ Monthly Labor Review, the revised outlook dif- 


fers in numerous details concerning the occupa- 
tional, industrial, and demographic structure of 
the U.S. work force. 

The gradual slowdown in the rate of labor 
force expansion continues to be one of the fun- 
damental forces shaping the employment out- 
look. The slowdown is itself a reflection of very 
long-term swings in fertility and a gradual play- 
ing out of the dramatic change in labor force par- 
ticipation, particularly among women, which 
characterized much of the 70s and 80s and led to 
such far-reaching social and economic changes. 
At the same time, immigration has become an 
increasingly important source of population and 
labor force growth, moderating to some degree 
the slowing of population and labor force growth. 

Howard Fullerton projects that the labor force 
will increase by about 15 million persons (or 11 
percent) over the next 10 years, reaching 149 mil- 
lion by 2006. (See pages 23-38.) By compari- 
son, the labor force expanded by some 16 mil- 
lion persons (or 14 percent) over the past 10 


years. While overall change in the labor force 
will be modest, significant shifts are expected in 
its demographic structure. Increases will be con- 
centrated among older age groups, as baby-boom 
cohorts swell the ranks of workers between ages 
45 and 64. For the first time in 25 years, the num- 
ber of young workers (16 to 24) will be growing 
faster than the overall labor force. Finally, a de- 
cline is expected in the number of those in the 25 
to 44 year age range over the next 10 years. The 
net result will be a continuation of the aging of 
the labor force seen in the previous decade. By 
2006, the median age of the labor force will ap- 
proach 41 years, a level not seen in the United 
States since the 1960s. 

Women will continue to increase their share 
of the labor force, although at a slower rate than 
in the past. Labor force participation for women 
overall is projected to rise by about 2 percentage 
points, half the increase of the preceding decade. 
The increase will be particularly marked among 
women ages 45 to 64 who represent the leading 
edge of the baby-boom generation and, hence, 
have tended to replace women with much lower 
levels of labor force attachment as they moved 
through the age distribution. By 2006, women’s 
share of the labor force will increase by just 1.2 
percentage points, to 47.4 percent, compared 
with increases of 1.7 points between 1986 and 
1996, and 4 points between 1976 and 1986. 
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Projections Summary 


Projection period. Over the past four decades, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has developed projections in 
which the target year always ended in a zero or five. Pro- 
jections were prepared every other year, resulting in at 
least two and sometimes three sets of projections being 
prepared for the same target year. As a consequence, the 
projection horizon could be as short as 10 years or as long 
as 15 years. This procedure caused some confusion among 
users as to which set of projections was the proper set to 
use. In addition, some concerns were raised about the va- 
lidity of projections that were for a period longer than 10 
years. To address these concerns, the BLS has changed its 
procedure. Beginning with the 1996-2006 projections 
presented in this issue of the Review, projections will al- 
ways be developed for a 10-year period. Thus, the next 
set of projections, to be published in November 1999, will 
cover the 1998-2008 period. 


Alternatives. Since the early 1980’s, three alternative sce- 
narios (low growth, moderate or base-case growth, and high 
growth) were developed for each major segment of the pro- 
jections. While most of the analytical effort was devoted to 
the preparation of the moderate (base-case) alternative, the 
low-growth and high-growth scenarios were based on 
variations in key economic variables, such as labor force 
participation, immigration, defense expenditures, exports, 


Mi kiki. 


Changes from past procedures used to develop projections 


and imports. In translating these alternative assumptions 
into employment projections, however, no changes were 
made to significant structural factors that could affect in- 
dustry and occupational employment, such as input-output 
coefficients and the industry staffing patterns. 

In general, users of projections focused primarily on the 
moderate (base-case) industry employment and occupa- 
tional employment projections. However, those who did use 
the low-growth and high-growth alternative projections of- 
ten assumed that the difference between those alternatives 
represented a range within which the BLS expected the em- 
ployment projection to fall. That assumption was not valid, 
as the procedures used to develop those alternatives were 
not intended for that purpose. To avoid such misinterpreta- 
tions, alternative scenarios were not developed for the 
1996-2006 projections. Instead, a discussion is presented 
of the sensitivity of selected economic variables to differ- 
ences in critical assumptions. 


Basic procedures. Methods used to develop the 1996— 


2006 projections are very similar to those used in recent 
years. These methods are discussed in the BLS Handbook 
of Methods (Bulletin 2490, April 1997, chapter 13). Addi- 
tional technical information on procedures and detailed list- 
ings of key assumptions are available on the BLS internet 
site at http://stats.bls.gov 


Among men, almost all groups will decline in participation, 
as the overall rate drops by 1.3 percentage points, about the 
same as in each of the preceding two decades. 

Significant compositional shifts are also expected along 
racial/ethnic lines. Although white non-Hispanics are ex- 
pected to continue to account by far for the largest share of 
the labor force in 2006 (73 percent, compared with 75 per- 
cent in 1996 and 80 percent in 1986), their rate of growth is 
considerably below that for the black, Asian, and Hispanic 
groups. Continued rapid growth of the Hispanic population 
makes it likely that this group will become the second larg- 
est ethnic grouping, replacing blacks, by 2006 or shortly 
thereafter. The remaining group, Asians and others, also will 
grow relatively fast, but still will remain a small part of the 
total. 

As the natural increase of the population slows, immigra- 
tion has become a major factor in determining the prospects 
for labor force growth. The projections included here are 
largely based on the Census Bureau’s middle population as- 
sumptions which include net immigration of 820,000 per- 
sons per year. Given the uncertainty surrounding immigra- 
tion levels over the next decade, an alternative scenario is 
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presented based on the Census Bureau’s high immigration 
(1.2 million immigrants per year) assumption. The results are 
a labor force that is not only larger, but one which is younger 
and has a different ethnic mix and higher overall participa- 
tion rate. 

The outlook for economic growth is the subject of the ar- 
ticle by Tom Boustead. (See pages 6-22.) He explores, among 
other issues, the effects of the labor force slowdown on poten- 
tial output and total employment. Overall, real gross domestic 
product is projected to increase 2.1 percent per year over the 
projection period, compared with 2.3 percent over the pre- 
ceding 10-year period. The slowdown reflects lower employ- 
ment growth, partially offset by a modest improvement in pro- 
ductivity. While changes in the underlying data make exact 
comparisons impossible, this is 0.1 or 0.2 higher than the pre- 
viously projected trend for gross domestic product. 

One of the most striking features of the macroeconomic 
outlook is the growing internationalization of the U.S. 
economy. By 2006, exports and imports are each expected to 
approach 20 percent of gross domestic product. Investment 
spending also shows strong growth, nearly 50 percent faster 
than the overall economy. Both of these trends are fueled in 


ee ee 


ae 


large part by strong demand for computers and a broad array 
of other high technology products. 

The projected growth of gross domestic product, slower 
labor force growth, and a favorable inflation outlook com- 

bine to allow the unemployment rate to remain at relatively 
~ low levels. The trade and Federal budget deficits also respond 
favorably to projected economic conditions, with the trade 
deficit reduced substantially in real terms and the Federal 
budget deficit virtually eliminated. 

Instead of the high- and low-growth alternative scenarios 
which accompanied earlier projection studies, Boustead ana- 
lyzes the sensitivity of the macroeconomic outlook to varia- 
tions in a large number of exogenous and behavioral vari- 
ables. These results provide users with a glimpse of how 
different assumptions might affect the growth of the economy 
and also how variations in key behavioral variables such as 
productivity, inflation, or the exchange rate might affect other 
aspects of the economy. 

Mirroring the slowdown in labor force growth, total em- 
ployment is expected to expand more slowly in the 1996— 
2006 period than in the preceding 10 years. As James Franklin 
shows in the article on industry trends, the economy is ex- 
pected to add 18.6 million new jobs by 2006, compared with 
a gain of 21 million between 1986 and 1996. (See pages 39- 
57) As was the case in the previous BLS projection, all of this 
growth occurs in the service-producing sector, including net 
gains of 3.6 million in business services, 3.2 million in health 
services, and 2.3 million in retail trade. Although manufac- 
turing shows a slight decline overall, some industries, par- 
ticularly those benefiting from strong exports and capital 
spending, show moderation or even reversal of previously 
projected employment declines. 

While the overall picture of industrial structure has not 
changed dramatically, a number of sectors do show signifi- 
cant changes from previous projections. The computer and 
data processing services sector, for example, is now ex- 
pected to add 1.3 million jobs, twice the number previously 
projected. 

The growth and shifting industrial structure of the U.S. 
economy has major implications for the pattern of occupa- 


tional demand over the next 10 years. In the final article, 
George Silvestri presents a detailed description and analysis 
of these implications. (See pages 58-83.) At the major group 
level, professionals; managers; technicians; and service, mar- 
keting, and sales workers all are expected to increase their 
share of total employment. Meanwhile, occupational groups 
such as administrative support; precision production, craft and 
repair; and fabricators, laborers and operators will experience 
a declining share. 

The shifting industrial structure has a major impact on the 
relative growth of occupations. The three fastest growing oc- 
cupations, for example, are computer specialties, reflecting, 
in large part, the expected rapid expansion of the computer 
and data processing services industry. Similarly, as a result of 
rapid employment growth in health services, half of the 30 
fastest growing occupations are health care related. 

The projections also show that differing growth prospects 
among occupations have important implications for educa- 
tion. While the economy will continue to generate large num- 
bers of jobs at all educational levels, the results also show 
that employment in occupations requiring an associate de- 
gree or higher will grow considerably faster than those with 
lesser educational requirements. 


THE NEW BLS PROJECTIONS describe an economy which is 
gradually slowing in response to demographic factors, but is 
nevertheless expected to produce 18 million new jobs by 
2006— as well as a much larger number of job openings to 
meet replacement needs. The effects of the long-term trend 
towards service-producing activities is evident, as computer 
and health-related occupations dominate the list of the fastest 
growing jobs. On the other hand, the decline in manufactur- 
ing jobs seems to have come to at least a temporary halt, as 
the growing internationalization and computerization of the 
economy provides significant demand for technology-related 
manufactured products. Finally, while the economy will gen- 
erate job opportunities at all educational and skill levels, the 
increasing role of technology means that the fastest growing 
jobs are most likely to be those requiring relatively more ex- 
tensive education and training. O 
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U.S. Economy 


Thomas Boustead 


Thomas Boustead is 
an economist in the 
Office of Employ- 
ment Projections, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Employment outlook: 1996-2006 


The U.S. economy 
to 2006 


Slowing cpp growth is tied to slowing labor 
force growth; exports and imports continue to be 
the fastest growing major components of GDP, 
with high-technology products.leading the way 


t first glance, the BLS projection of the ag- 
Ae gate U.S. economy for the 1996-2006 

period may appear placid, as moderating 
growth in the labor force constrains economic per- 
formance. Real gross domestic product (GppP) is 
projected to grow at the rate of 2.1 percent per 
year over the projection period and will reach ap- 
proximately $8.5 trillion by 2006 in chained 
(1992) dollars.’ (See table 1.) By comparison, Gpp 
grew at an average annual rate of 2.3 percent dur- 
ing 1986-96. Nevertheless, the temperate pace 
of overall economic growth belies activity occur- 
ring below the surface. 

Over the next 10 years, certain sectors of the 
economy will undergo dramatic growth, while oth- 
ers will recede in importance. Reflecting increased 
globalization of the economy, the foreign trade sec- 
tor will continue to be the fastest growing compo- 
nent of real Gpp. Exports are projected to grow 
almost 34 times faster than Gpp, while imports are 
expected to rise at almost 3 times the rate of Gpp. 
By 2006, the levels of exports and imports will 
each approach 20 percent of cpp. 

Besides foreign trade, gross private domestic 
investment (or, simply, private investment) will 
also assume a more substantial position in the 
economy over the 1996-2006 period. Private in- 
vestment is projected to increase at arate 14 times 
faster than the rate for cpp. Underlying the growth 
in foreign trade and private investment will be an 
expanding commerce in high technology and com- 
puter-related products. Accordingly, the BLs pro- 
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jection anticipates that new markets and new prod- 
ucts will be important features of the economy over 
the next 10 years. 

While some sectors of the economy are expected 
to advance, others will decline in relative impor- 
tance over the projection period—most notably, 
the Federal Government. As it has in the recent 
past, real defense spending (consumption and gross 
investment) is projected to decline from 1996 to 
2006.2 However, the projection for Federal non- 
defense spending shows a reversal from recent 
trends. Unlike the growth rate of 2.0 percent per 
year posted for 1986-96, nondefense spending is 
expected to decline 0.8 percent per year from 1996 
to 2006. In effect, Federal expenditures will be 
pressed by efforts to control the Federal deficit in 
the face of continued growth of transfer payments. 

The discussion of the economic projection be- 
gins with an outline of key underlying assumptions. 
The article then examines more closely the pro- 
jection for the economy over the 1996-2006 pe- 
riod by looking at each sector of Gpp in further 
detail. Lastly, the sensitivity of the projection to 
changes in underlying assumptions is examined. 


Underlying economic assumptions 


To generate an economic projection, the Bureau 
employs a macroeconomic model with nearly 300 
exogenous variables.* These variables constitute 
inputs into the model, rather than quantities deter- 
mined by it. The value of an exogenous variable 


a 


| Table 1. Gross domestic product, by major demand category, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 


generally depends upon a decision into which significant non- 
economic factors intrude; for example, security and foreign 
policy considerations substantially influence the level of de- 
fense expenditures. Given these noneconomic influences, 
many judgments about the level of an exogenous variable 
could be justified. Accordingly, the sensitivity analysis in this 
article considers how changes in exogenous variables would 
affect the economic projection. 

Besides exogenous variables, the macroeconomic model 
contains in excess of 1,150 equations. These equations deter- 
mine the values of the behavioral variables, as well as estab- 
lish certain required relationships between variables (so-called 
identities). The behavioral variables include those of primary 
interest for aggregate demand and employment, such as real 
GpP, its components, and the unemployment rate. Addition- 
ally, several behavioral variables, such as interest rates and 
price indexes, play a role in assessing the reasonableness of 
any particular solution of the model. These are discussed as 
part of the sensitivity analysis. 

For the most part, the more important economic assump- 
tions that go into the model concern exogenous variables. 
Despite their large number, comparatively few exogenous 
variables influence markedly the long-term projection of ma- 
jor Gpp components and employment. These are summarized 
in table 2. Several themes interweave the economic assump- 
tions made about those variables, such as the role of the Fed- 
eral budget deficit in restraining expenditures, the looming 
importance of transfer payments, and the changing demo- 
graphic makeup of the U.S. population. 


Fiscal policy. Real defense spending has fluctuated substan- 
tially in past decades. Following the Vietnam War was a defense 
drawdown, which led to a trough in real defense spending in 
1976. Thereafter, real defense spending surged as successive 
defense budgets sought to modernize and expand the Armed 
Forces. 


Billions of chained (1992) dollars Percent distribution Average annual 
Category rate of change 
1986 1996 2006 1986 1996 2006 | 1986-96 1996-2006 
bed ates 
Gross domestic product ...........:eeceeeeeee 5,489.9 6,911.0 8,539.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 2.3 2.1 
Personal consumption expenditures . Ee ec RAS Br 4,690.6 5,772.9 67.6 67.9 67.6 2.4 2.1 
Gross private domestic investment ............. 813.7 1,060.2 1,469.7 14.8 15:3 17.2 27 3.3 
EMO ISS ee SEN ric, Hap cedcdareh cadanevatcs es 362.2 826.1 1,686.0 6.6 12.0 19.7 8.6 7.4 
LIT 8160) GEA 8 See a One oe ee 526.1 940.3 1,749.8 9.6 13.6 20.5 6.0 6.4 
National defense consumption expenditures 
expenditures and gross investment ......... 393.4 314.9 257.3 2 4.6 3.0 —2.2 -2.0 
Federal nondefense consumption 
expenditures and gross investment ......... 125.2 152.8 141.5 2.3 2.2 eth 2.0 -—8 
State and local consumption expenditures 
617.0 804.5 1,005.9 fie 11.6 11.8 PAT 2.3 
44 2.1 —44.4 = 1 m0) —5 ee = 
swietee 
‘The residual is calculated as real Gop, plus imports, less other components. 
Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


As the Cold War ebbed, the trend in defense spending re- 
versed. Reductions occurred in the number of active-duty per- 
sonnel, along with the number of active-duty Army divisions, 
Air Force fighter wings, and naval vessels. Between 1986 and 
1996, declines in real defense spending were exemplified by 
the 2.8-percent annual rate of reduction for defense compen- 
sation and the 4.7-percent rate of reduction for defense gross 
investment. (See table 2.) 

The projection supposes that the defense drawdown will 
persist, although its tempo will diminish. Defense compensa- 
tion spending is expected to contract 0.9 percent per year be- 
tween 1996 and 2006, while defense gross investment is pro- 
jected to fall at an annual rate of 1.0 percent over this period. 
The fastest declines occur in the first half of the projection 
period; then, the reductions abate substantially as the need 
arises to replace or refurbish defense systems purchased in 
the 1980s. 

Whereas the outlook for defense spending roughly tracks 
experience over the past decade, the same cannot be said for 
nondefense spending. Here, the impact of the Federal budget 
restraint appears more pronounced. Between 1996 and 2006, 
the projection anticipates that real nondefense compensation 
will fall 0.5 percent per year, while other nondefense con- 
sumption expenditures will decrease 2.3 percent per year. In 
contrast, real nondefense compensation grew 0.1 percent an- 
nually between 1986 and 1996, while other nondefense con- 
sumption grew 5.2 percent annually over that period. 

Despite some deceleration, Federal transfer payments pro- 
vide a major source of budgetary pressure on Federal defense 
and nondefense spending. Real medicare spending is projected 
to grow 3.8 percent per year from 1996 to 2006, compared 
with the 4.2-percent figure for the preceding 10 years. The 
projected decline in the medicare growth rate can be attrib- 
uted, in part, to a temporary slowdown in the growth of the 
population older than 65. 

Grants-in-aid to State and local governments for medicaid 
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have fluctuated significantly during recent decades. From 1976 
to 1986, real medicaid grants increased 2.1 percent per year. 
However, in the early 1990s, certain practices with regard to 
obtaining Federal matching funds, as well as expanding en- 
rollment, contributed to soaring growth in medicaid grants. 
The medicaid program posted annual growth rates exceeding 
12 percent each year from 1990 to 1992. By 1996, however, 
the program’s growth had subsided to an annual rate of 2.3 
percent. The BLs projection assumes that the rate of real med- 
icaid grants will increase 2.5 percent annually over the 1996— 
2006 period, slightly in excess of the 1996 rate. 

Other real grants-in-aid to State and local governments have 
not gyrated to the same extent as have grants to medicaid. From 
1976 to 1986, other grants decreased 1.7 percent per year. The 
trend reversed itself, however, over the next 10 years, as aid 
for such items as refurbishing the interstate highway system 
spurred Federal grants. The projection views these other grants 
as prone to budgetary constraints. While, nominally, other 
grants to State and local governments will increase, the amounts 
will fail to match inflation over the projection period. Accord- 
ingly, from 1996 to 2006, other real grants to State and local 


Major assumptions affecting aggregate projections, 


? Ratio of receipts to applicable tax base. 
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Ae i Average annual 
Ext gels wcities Billions of chained (1992) dollars rate of change 
es 
Ak 1986 i 1996 2006 1986-96 | 1996-2006 
Energy related: 
Domestic share of crude-oil acquisitions (as percentage of total acquisitions) ................ 67.4 49.7 36.4 -3.0 -3.1 
Electric utility fuel use—coal share (as percentage of total fuel use) ae 55.7 55.8 56.1 0 ab 
Fuel efficiency, all autos (miles per Gallon) ...............-cssescsescuscenceesscssesccnseenssensccseessoeeesene 18.4 20.7 22.5 lee 8 
Tax related: 
Statutory Federal corporate tax rate (as percentage of taxable income) 46.0 35.0 35.0 2.7 0 
Effective Social INSUPANCE taX Fate _.scciensnnenmnmestanmesmnsusennstineessmeininesieetssen . 16.8 17.0 17.0 al 0 
Employer share of Social Security contributions (as percentage of total contributions) ... 59.7 55.4 54.9 -7 -1 
Federal gasoline tax (Cents Per GallON) ................sccssccscessceccsacceccesssessensesearsensseesoessensenees 10.0 19.2 19.4 6.8 St 
State and local gasoline tax (cents per gallon) .. 11.8 18.7 26.2 47 3.4 
Effective State and local corporate tax rates? ..... 13.1 7.2 74 -5.8 3 
Federal expenditures: 
Defense.cOmPenSatioms: sers.cqsccesscer nae-vune stern aten deacsanetucte sanes- cates teeancsera eer meer esc acernene 153.7 115.9 106.4 -2.8 -9 
Other defense consumption expenditures .. 131.7 109.6 79.4 -1.8 3.2 
Defense gross-investment expenditures .... 62.2 38.5 34.9 4.7 -1.0 
Nondefense compensation .................++. 60.5 61.2 58.2 Al -5 
Other nondefense consumption expenditures ... 38.0 62.8 49.9 52 -2.3 
Nondefense gross-investment Expenditures ..............-esceercsseneeccnceceeececsecseccescerenenceseceenerse 14.7 19.3 21st 27 1 
Grants and transfer payments: 
Federal housing subsidies (current dollars) 13.0 24.8 25.5 6.7 a} 
Federal transfer payments, medicare ........... 111.4 168.8 244.3 4.2 3.8 
Federal grants-in-aid, medicaid ...............0..- 37.7 79.9 102.0 7.8 25 
Federal grants-in-aid, other than medicaid 100.6 109.2 94.8 8 -1.4 
Other (in millions, unless otherwise noted): : 
Population, including overseas Armed FOICeS ...........-.:csssescesseecceeceeeeeseeeeeeeseeceeerencenseeaees 240.7 265.6 288.7 1.0 8 
Population aged 16 and older .............::eeseeeees 185.3 204.1 225.5 1.0 1.0 
Population aged 65 and OIE? ...........eseeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeee Ker 29.0 33.9 36.6 1.6 8 
Nonborrowed reserves (in billions of Current Collars) .............:.:ccsescesssceeceesesessseececececeaee 37.0 49.8 79.9 3.0 4.8 
—SS eS ae ee a ee a eee 
' Calculated as the ratio of tax collections and wage and salary disburse- Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Bureau of the Cen- 
ments. 


governments will shrink 1.4 percent per year. 

As regards revenues, the model utilized in the economic pro- 
jection specifies several tax rates as exogenous variables. These 
can be either statutory rates, set by appropriate tax laws, or effec- 
tive tax rates, determined as the quotient of applicable tax re- 
ceipts and the corresponding taxable income. The projection does 
not anticipate any major changes in tax rates on corporations or 
in Social Security tax rates or other indirect taxes, although the 
trend towards higher State gasoline taxes continues. In the mac- 
roeconomic model, the effective Federal personal income tax 
rate is a behavioral variable. A slight decrease in this rate is ex- 
pected to occur during the projection period. Together, the rev- 
enue and spending assumptions in the projection translate into a 
balanced Federal budget in the year 2006.° 


Monetary policy. Inalong-term projection, economic growth 
depends upon the expansion of both the labor force and capi- 
tal stocks and upon technological progress. Together, these 
largely determine the size of the working population and the 
productivity of that population. The influence of monetary fac- 
tors takes on secondary importance. 


1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 


sus, Bureau of Mines, Energy Information Administration, Federal Highway 
Administration; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The BLs economic projection assumes that monetary policy 
operates during the projection period in such manner as to sta- 
bilize the economy. Short-term interest rates remain within the 
ranges experienced since the trough of the last business cycle. 
For example, the Federal funds rate is expected to fluctuate 
between 4.25 percent and 5.25 percent during 1996-2006. 
Care, however, must be exercised in interpreting fluctuations 
in economic variables over the projection period. The macro- 
economic model utilized for the economic projection focuses 
upon long-term trends, so it generally smoothes the time paths 
of the behavioral variables. Accordingly, the actual path taken 
by short-term interest rates could easily be more volatile than 
is suggested by the projection. 

Reflecting an expected improvement in the Federal deficit, 
long-term interest rates are generally projected to trend down- 
wards from 1996 to 2006. For example, the yield on 10-year 
U.S. Treasury notes for 2006 is anticipated to decline almost 
100 basis points from the 6.4-percent average rate experienced 
during 1996. Other long-term interest rates, such as the yield 
on 30-year Treasury bonds, are expected to follow a similar 
pattern. 


Demographic assumptions. In a capital-rich country, the 
growth of the labor force has special significance for the long- 
term growth of real Gpp. The BLS economic projection directly 
incorporates the Bureau’s labor force projection.® In addition, 
the economic projection includes several population assump- 
tions based upon the Census Bureau’s middle-series, resident 
population projection, with adjustment for overseas Armed 
Forces personnel. While, obviously, these population assump- 
tions have broad implications for the economy, they particu- 
larly affect the demand for housing, household furnishings, 
and automobiles, as well as the level of transfer payments and 
employment. 

The growth rate of the total population is expected to mod- 
erate during the projection period, to an average annual rate of 
0.8 percent.’ This contrasts with the 1.0-percent-per-year 
growth that prevailed from 1976 to 1996. The details of popu- 
lation growth, however, tell a more complex story. Compared 
with the rate of the preceding 10 years, the growth rate of the 
population older than 16 shows little change over the projec- 
tion period, increasing at the same 1.0-percent average rate 
during both periods. This leveling off of growth differs mark- 
edly from the 1.4-percent growth rate in that segment of the 
population for the period 1976-86. 

By contrast, the growth of the population older than 65 is 
expected to diminish over the projection period, averaging 0.8 
percent annually for 1996-2006. This figure falls significantly 
short of the group’s 1.6-percent average annual growth from 
1986 to 1996. The deceleration can be attributed to the rela- 
tively low birthrates experienced during the Great Depression. 
As noted earlier, the slower growth of the retirement age popu- 
lation aids in the restraint of transfer payments during the pro- 


jection period. This trend is, however, short lived: the growth 
rate for the population older than 65 is expected to accelerate 
towards the end of the period. 


General assumptions. The economic projection assumes that 
no major wars, natural disasters, or petroleum embargoes will 
occur during the projection period. Such assumptions are con- 
sistent with the projection’s long-term focus. 


Projected real cpp and its components 


As previously mentioned, the BLs projection anticipates that 
real Gpp will increase 2.1 percent per year from 1996 to 2006. 
Largely because of diminished labor force growth, this pro- 
jected growth of Gpp represents a modest deceleration from 
the 2.3-percent average growth rate that prevailed from 1986 
to 1996. Even though the overall economy is expected to slow 
somewhat, certain sectors are anticipated to continue to per- 
form strongly during the projection period. 

As already noted, the international trade sector will expand 
substantially during the next 10 years. Private investment in 
equipment will also increase markedly. Spurring growth in both 
of these sectors—and, indeed, in all sectors of the private 
economy—will be strong expenditures on computers and tech- 
nology-laden products. The following discussion details the 
projection for the various components of real cpp. 


Personal consumption expenditures. Traditionally, personal 
consumption expenditures have made up the largest and most 
stable component of real cpp. During the 1970s and 1980s, as 
the so-called baby boomers began forming households, con- 
sumption expenditures rose as a share of real Gpp, from ap- 
proximately 64.9 percent in 1970, to 66.5 percent in 1976, 
and then to 67.6 percent in 1986 (see table 1). Rising dispos- 
able incomes during this period supplied the resources neces- 
sary to support the expansion in consumption, which was aug- 
mented by declines in the savings rate. 

By 1986, the trend in consumption spending began to sta- 
bilize. From 1986 to 1996, real personal consumption increased 
its share of Gpp by only 0.3 percentage point, to approximately 
67.9 percent in 1996. In terms of growth rates, real consump- 
tion expenditures grew only 2.4 percent yearly from 1986 to 
1996, following its 3.2-percent annual growth rate in the pre- 
ceding 10-year period. This slowdown reflects slower growth 
in disposable income. For example, real disposable income, 
which increased at a 3.1-percent annual rate from 1976 to 1986, 
diminished to 2.2 percent annually for the period 1986-96. 

The BLS projection envisions a leveling of growth in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures from 1996 to 2006. Real per- 
sonal consumption expenditures are expected to grow at an 
average annual rate of 2.1 percent over the period, matching 
the 2.1-percent annual growth rate of cpp. As a result, real 
consumption will amount to approximately 67.6 percent of 
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Personal consumption expenditures, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 


Gpp in 2006. The projection for consumption anticipates 
growth in real disposable income over the 1996-2006 period 
at a 1.9-percent annual rate, which is a decline from the rate 
for 1986-96. 

Although real personal consumption spending proceeds lei- 
surely according to the BLS projection, not all sectors of con- 
sumption will conform to this pace. Most notably, the projec- 
tion contemplates rapid growth in real personal consumption 
expenditures on computers. (See table 3.) Spending on com- 
puters grew 39.9 percent annually from 1986 to 1996. From 
1996 to 2006, expenditures on computers are projected to 
slacken to a 27.0-percent average annual growth rate. This 
reduced rate still allows real consumption spending on com- 
puters to expand from $61 billion in 1996 to $666 billion in 
2006 in chained (1992) dollars. 

In nominal terms, personal consumption expenditures on 
computers grew 15.7 percent annually, on average, between 
1986 and 1996; by contrast, the projection anticipates an 8.3- 
percent average growth rate over the 1996-2006 period. As a 
result, nominal expenditures on computers are expected to reach 
$49.6 billion by 2006.° The large discrepancy between real 
and nominal expenditures on computers highlights their price 
behavior. In effect, technological progress and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, foreign competition have caused, and presumably will 
continue to cause, a substantial reduction in computer prices. 

Besides expenditures on computers, personal consumption 
expenditures on durable goods include spending on new au- 
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ee 
i 1 Average annual 
Billions of chained (1992) dollars rate of change 
Category 
1986 1996 2006 — 1986-96 1996-2006 
a bats ie gibi ay 

Personal consumption expenditures ....... 3,708.7 4,690.6 5,772.9 2.4 2.1 
Durable: qoods si isere cant e-eeseennase seen 448.4 611.5 867.3 3.2 3.6 
NOW AUTOS 5.2. seasscsveosnoxsesesuecressevevase 114.7 73.5 68.0 —4.4 -8 
New light trucks ..........sscssceseensscenes 41.7 50.7 65.6 2.0 2.6 
Other autOMOtive .............:.seeeceeeeeeee 68.1 97.4 126.4 3.6 2.6 
GOmMpPURGRS eats seat toreecrsrseescen-cteenes 2.1 61.0 665.9 39.9 27.0 
FRUTIRUTO ees areas heer ceresseni 142.3 234.1 329.9 5.0 3.6 
OtherGurabless ses csevespersccsne-ceccens 85.7 117.1 144.7 3.2 on 
Nondurable Qoods ..........csssssesceseeseeees 1,215.9 1,441.9 1,683.8 Wet 1.6 
Food and beverages... 614.0 704.5 794.4 1.4 the 
Clothing and shoes .... 199.9 267.9 349.4 3.0 Pdf 
Gasoline and oil ......... 102.5 113.7 131.6 1.0 15 
Fuel oil and coal ......... 13.4 10.3 8.6 -2.6 -1.9 
Other nondurables .............:s0sceee 285.5 346.1 406.4 1.9 1.6 
SERVICES setae ctccesestes vn ctennctexcoperaneer oes 2,041.4 2,638.2 3,239.8 2.6 2.1 
FIOUSING eee 565.5 693.1 787.5 eel 1.3 
Household operation .. 209.8 283.9 386.6 3.1 3.1 
Electricity ............. 3 68.3 85.0 102.1 2.2 1.8 
Natural gas ......... 26.7 31.0 31.4 1.5 3 
Otherne7cc: ete 114.7 167.8 250.8 3.9 41 
Transportation ........ 145.7 184.8 225.2 2.4 2.0 
Medical services .... Ba 510.3 697.9 874.7 3.2 2.3 
Othenservices 2 ee eects 608.5 778.9 968.9 2.5 2.2 

Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


tos, new light trucks, other automotive products, furniture, and 
other durable goods. To a significant extent, demographics 
influence these categories. For example, the earlier mentioned 
decline in the growth rate of the population older than 16 over 
the 1986-96 period translated into a sharp drop in the growth 
rate of expenditures on new autos. During that period, real 
personal consumption of new autos diminished at an annual 
average rate of 4.4 percent. Besides the influence of popula- 
tion, a pronounced move by consumers to new light trucks in 
lieu of autos reinforced the drop in auto expenditures. Between 
1986 and 1996, real expenditures on new light trucks grew at 
an average annual rate of 2.0 percent. 

Paralleling the pattern for the population older than 16, 
the decline in consumer expenditures on new autos is expected 
to level off during 1996-2006, to a rate of reduction of about 
0.8 percent per year. Strong growth, however, is projected to 
continue for new light trucks, at a rate of 2.6 percent yearly 
over the period. 

Personal consumption expenditures on furniture include 
spending not merely on household furniture, but also on such 
furnishing items as china and glassware, as well as household 
audio and video products. These categories posted substan- 
tial real growth in 1986-96, with an annual growth rate of 5.0 
percent. Because the growth in the number of households is 
expected to slacken from 1996 to 2006, and because some 
import penetration occurs, the BLS projection anticipates a 
reduction in the growth of personal expenditures on furni- 


ture, to an average rate of 3.6 percent per year, over the period. 

Real personal consumption expenditures on other consumer 
durables cover such miscellaneous durables as recreational 
vehicles, ophthalmic goods, and jewelry. This category of per- 

. sonal consumption grew 3.2 percent per year from 1986 to 
1996. The projection contemplates reduced growth for these 
products, at the rate of 2.1 percent annually, for the period 
1996-2006. 

In recent decades, consumer spending on nondurable en- 
ergy-related products has lagged behind expenditures on other 
consumer goods and services. Apparently, the high energy 
prices of the 1970s and early 1980s instilled in consumers a 
concern for conservation and an interest in energy-efficient 
purchases. For example, real consumption expenditures on 
gasoline and oil increased only 1.0 percent yearly between 
1986 and 1996, a decrease from the 1.3-percent average an- 
nual growth rate for the 1976-86 period. The slower growth 
in the more recent period occurred despite substantially lower 
real prices for imported oil, compared to the earlier period. 

Although the BLs projection assumes a gentle upward trend 
in real imported oil prices over the next 10 years, these prices 
remain far below earlier peaks. Accordingly, the projection 
anticipates a small increase in the growth rates of nondurable 
energy-related products. The rate of growth of personal con- 
sumption expenditures for gasoline and oil would accelerate 
to 1.5 percent, on average, annually for 1996-2006. Simi- 
larly, it is expected that there will be some arresting of the 
rate of reduction in consumer expenditures on fuel oil and 
coal, as the 2.6-percent average annual rate of reduction ex- 
perienced between 1986 and 1996 moderates to a 1.9-percent 
annual rate of decline for the 1996—2006 period. 

Besides energy-related purchases, consumer expenditures 
on nondurable goods revolve around a variety of subsistence 
goods such as food, cleaning products, and clothing. Obvi- 


ously, demographics primarily drive these purchases, although 
increases in disposable income enhance the demand for higher 
quality products, particularly clothing. Expenditures on food 
and beverages are projected to increase 1.2 percent yearly 
from 1996 to 2006, somewhat slower than the 1.4-percent 
annual rate of increase for the period 1986-96. Similarly, real 
consumption expenditures on clothing and shoes are expected 
to increase 2.7 percent yearly from 1996 to 2006, down from 
the 3.0-percent average annual growth rate for the 1986-96 
period and in line with the deceleration of total population 
growth. The projection anticipates analogous declines in the 
growth rate of spending on other nondurable goods during 
the 1996-2006 period. 

Over the past 20 years, the growth of personal consump- 
tion spending on services has outpaced the growth of total 
personal consumption. For example, from 1976 to 1996, real 
consumption spending on services grew 0.2 percentage point 
faster than the annual growth rate of total personal consump- 
tion. This difference was maintained, even though the growth 
of personal consumption spending on services slowed from 
3.4 percent yearly over the period 1976-86 to 2.6 percent 
annually during 1986-96. 

The growth of personal consumption spending on services 
is anticipated to equal that of total personal consumption over 
the 1996-2006 period. Both will continue to slow, to a rate of 
2.1 percent yearly over the projection period. What accounts 
for the slowing growth of services, compared with that of other 
components of personal consumption? As a partial answer to 
this question, the services sector has not faced the degree of 
import competition or undergone the amount of technologi- 
cal change experienced by the makers of durable consumer 
goods. Consequently, prices generally have advanced faster 
for services than for other categories of personal consump- 
tion, and this price pressure has facilitated the deceleration in 


ifele)(-w-ta Gross private domestic investment, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 
Billions of chained (1992) dollars Average annual 
Category rate of change 
1986 1996 2006 1986-96 1996-2006 
Gross private domestic investment .............::eseeceseeeeeteeeeee 813.7 1060.2 1469.7 PAY 3.3 
Fixed nonresidential investMent ................:cccececeeseeeteeeeeees 548.5 766.2 1132.0 3.4 4.0 
Producers’ durable equipMent .............:..:eeseeeeseeeeeeeeeee 345.9 578.3 935.6 5.3 4.9 
IOWA UO Sie certo; ia ressenistscanssasevasinereecssaacstucapeecpeccsedexse 51.9 67.8 85.6 2.7 2.4 
MERI SEHAUO GS Bat tran aoe sosae-s doce cendndedesadcascekdnsesarsivesess -16.5 -25.5 -32.8 4.5 2.6 
STIG RUN ITION thy cae Sactast a tactecasadecchacnaceepeceneaaseaceodeore: 24.7 140.9 612.0 19.0 15.8 
MOU OCUNO MOI Nira accesonesscrotisnnavanceustaivesaee sesseuenpicaenece 292.6 411.0 557.9 3:5 3.1 
Nonresidential structures .................cccescseceeeceeeceeseeeeee 203.3 189.6 210.8 -7 1.1 
FeUONGHUIEM IE Sie sorte henge es L casaytuvsncssrvscepscbasienteasee 36.5 36.5 42.7 .0 1.6 
Mining and exploration... 15.8 12.8 12.5 -2.1 -.2 
BENGIRGSFANGIOUNSH eta ky eebiece tens vetScvaecdveecase-escerccee 150.8 140.3 155.2 -—7 1.0 
Fixed residential investment... 257.0 276.8 302.7 Zl 9 
Residential structures ...... ee 251.3 269.7 293.4 Hf 8 
PAM ACH AUN Shed. os. cases Uckeeipecvch tetesectdcrdebzacteance 5.8 [| 9.6 21 3.0 
Change in business inventories ............2::::scesceeceeeeeeeeees 10.9 17.6 41.5 4.9 9.0 
Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the growth of services. 

Demographics also affect the growth of services, most 
notably through their influence on housing services. In this 
regard, a deceleration in the growth rate of the number of 
households has occurred in recent decades. The rate fell from 
an average annual figure of 1.8 percent for the period 1976- 
86 to 1.3 percent for 1986-96. The BLs economic projection 
assumes that the number of households will grow 1.1 percent 
yearly from 1996 to 2006. As a result, the growth rate of real 
housing services is expected to decrease to a rate of 1.3 per- 
cent yearly over that period, compared with a 2.1-percent 
annual rate for 1986-96. 

Related to housing services, household operations com- 
prise expenditures on energy-related services to heat and cool 
homes, as well as spending on a broad class of other services 
associated with home maintenance. Among the latter expend- 
itures are maintenance spending on water, sanitary, and do- 
mestic services, expenditures on telephone services, and 
spending on homeowners and related insurance. Expenditures 
on real household operations grew 3.1 percent per year from 
1986 to 1996. The BLs projection anticipates no change in the 
growth of spending on household operations, with the 3.1- 
percent annual growth rate for this category continuifig for 
the period 1996-2006. Increased spending growth on 
nonenergy services is expected to compensate for the slower 
growth in spending on energy services. 

A major contributor to overall growth in personal consump- 
tion spending on services is the growth of expenditures on 
medical services. Real consumption spending on medical serv- 
ices increased 3.2 percent per year from 1986 to 1996. Be- 
cause of an increased emphasis on the containment of medi- 
cal costs, the growth rate of medical services can be expected 
to diminish. The BLs economic projection contemplates that 
real spending on medical services will expand at the rate of 
2.3 percent annually over the 1996-2006 period. 

Spending on other services also is expected to grow more 
rapidly than overall personal consumption. Other services in- 
clude investment counseling and legal and other services. As 
larger segments of the population approach retirement, these 
services become increasingly attractive. Spending on other 
services is projected to grow at an average annual rate of 2.2 
percent from 1996 to 2006. 

In sum, consumer spending for the 1996-2006 period is pro- 
jected to grow at the same rate as Gpp and remain by far the 
largest single component thereof. Within the broad category of 
consumption expenditures, some reallocation of consumer pur- 
chases can be noticed. The fastest growth is expected for durable 
goods. Still, while the services sector is projected to grow some- 
what more slowly than in the past, it remains the largest single 
component of personal consumption expenditures. 


Gross private domestic investment. Expenditures by firms on 
private investment have increased as a percentage of real GDP 
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in recent decades. From approximately 13.8 percent of Gpp in 
1976, private investment grew to 14.8 percent in 1986 and 
then to 15.3 percent in 1996. (See table 1.) Similarly, over this 
period, the annual growth of private investment has outpaced 
that of both cpp and personal consumption expenditures. Pri- 
vate investment spending increased 4.3 percent annually from 
1976 to 1986 and 2.7 percent yearly from 1986 to 1996. 

At a finer level of detail, certain trends in private invest- 
ment become apparent. Most readily visible is the significant 
growth of equipment spending. Expenditures on producers’ 
durable equipment grew at an average annual rate of 5.9 per- 
cent over the 1976-86 period and then moderated to a 5.3- 
percent average rate from 1986 to 1996, as shown in table 4. 

By way of comparison, the growth rate of nonresidential 
construction has gyrated in recent decades. A period of over- 
building in the early 1980s led to unsustainable growth in non- 
residential construction. As rental vacancy rates soared, the 
rental market for office space collapsed in many locales in the 
late 1980s. As a result, for the 1986-96 period, nonresidential 
construction shrank by 0.7 percent annually, on average. In 
contrast, the importance of demographic factors has tended to 
smooth the long-term path of residential construction. 

The BLs projection envisions a continuation, with some mod- 
eration, of the relatively rapid growth of business spending on 
producers’ durable equipment. To an extent, this spending feeds 
on itself, as equipment purchases generally have shorter use- 
ful lives than do purchases of fixed structures. This prompts 
more investment in equipment, in the form of replacement 
spending. Producers’ durable equipment is projected to ex- 
pand 4.9 percent annually from 1996 to 2006. 

As with personal consumption, computers constitute the 
most rapidly growing component of producers’ durable equip- 
ment. Real business spending on office equipment (primarily 
computers) increased 19.0 percent per year from 1986 to 1996. 
With plummeting prices, firms replaced existing computers 
with more and better models. The projection envisions contin- 
ued strong investment in office equipment at the rate of 15.8 
percent annually for the 1996-2006 period. 

Real business spending on autos increased at the rate of 2.7 
percent per year from 1986 to 1996. This growth rate is ex- 
pected to slacken somewhat over the 1996-2006 period, to a 
2.4-percent annual average rate of growth. The growth of net 
sales (the opposite of purchases, and thus represented by a 
minus sign) would also diminish to a 2.6-percent annual growth 
rate for the period, compared with the 4.5-percent rate that 
prevailed from 1986 to 1996. With the projected weakness in 
the private demand for autos, firms will have less incentive to 
turn over their auto fleets and supply used vehicles. 

Other producers’ durable equipment makes up the remain- 
der of producers’ durable equipment. A diverse category, it 
includes the traditional staples of manufacturing, such as ma- 
chine tools, industrial apparatus, and communications equip- 
ment. Between 1986 and 1996, this category grew 3.5 percent 


} Table 5. Exports and Imports of goods and services, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 

A l 

ie ; verage annual 

Cees Billions of chained (1992) dollars rate of change 

Se i a PE Be Bs Fe Hes eee ees ele 
1986 1996 2006 1986-96 1996-2006 
EXPOMSIOf GOOdS AN SOFVICES o..cciiisi.cc.ctesedeenesnsseseoseeoes 362.2 826.1 1,686.0 8.6 7.4 
MOMGRABGISE, in cn- cn npanncneeneare asd Sidetourtinse 243.6 609.3 1,313.2 9.6 8.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages .......... Pe 27.5 44.6 57.5 4.9 2.6 
Industrial supplies and materials us alee 121.6 185.8 55 4.3 
Capital goods, except autos ............ feds iad 75.3 289.5 881.0 14.4 11.8 
Log! 12 2) pe ae a buss dogs 19 90.4 669.3 27.7 22.2 
Civilian aircraft and parts .. ie eh 19.4 27.1 40.2 3.4 4.0 
MORN ress aics stonneavetnaasnnt pan a ay set 50.4 185.7 514.9 13.9 10.7 
Autos and parts ..... ane ee bat ate 28.7 61.8 107.8 8.0 5.7 
Consumer goods .............+0++ 20.3 67.4 136.7 12.7 7.3 
Other merchandise exports .. — oe sees 22.1 29.7 47.5 3.0 4.8 
SOV Ie OGRE NORE (Bice cave ravcaavucatabesddkasssecustussersseccaevestees 120.3 218.0 389.7 6.1 6.0 
Imports of goods and services .... 526.1 940.3 1,749.8 6.0 6.4 
MOFGRANGISE) sna 2acenccrcsnneseneecesseoe es sis 425.5 796.8 1,550.3 6.5 6.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages .......... age 26.3 32.0 36.3 2.0 1.3 
Industrial supplies and materials 3s 118.6 15:5 229.7 4.0 2.7 
Petroleum and products............... asi 41.4 59.7 88.2 3.7 4.0 
QUES wack texbenswas onavesnusoszcenssanrse 76.8 114.1 138.7 4.0 2.0 
Capital goods, except autos ........ 66.8 267.6 940.1 14.9 13.4 
KS DITISURO NS rence ancrenenntuarooseszccr=s> 5.9 112.2 951.0 34.3 23.8 
COUTON enceeess-ossea0 a 63.9 167.8 416.0 10.1 9.5 
Autos and parts ............ ass 95.6 120.3 144.8 2.3 1.9 
Consumer QO0ds .........-.ssssceeeeee 101.2 164.1 301.5 5.0 6.3 
Other merchandise imports ......... seas 23.8 43.0 79.6 6.1 6.4 
SHED RDS Iee es Pets ecrircbe a aAstsosces tecscetendsnssvsienivdcetpdbecectads 100.2 144.1 211.5 3.7 3.9 
Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


per year. The BLs projection contemplates decelerating growth in 
other producers’ durable equipment, to an average annual rate of 
3.1 percent for the period 1996-2006. While some areas of the 
category will falter, staunch growth in its high-tech components, 
such as communications equipment, can be expected. 

As noted, nonresidential construction suffered greatly from 
a construction glut in the 1980s. Many markets have man- 
aged, however, to work off a significant portion of this con- 
struction overhang. Accordingly, the projection envisions a 
resumption in the growth of nonresidential construction at the 
rate of 1.1 percent per year for 1996-2006. The largest sub- 
category of nonresidential construction, buildings and other 
structures, would closely track the expected performance of 
the overall sector, with a projected 1.0-percent average an- 
nual growth rate for the 1996-2006 period. An acceleration 
from past growth rates is anticipated for the other subcatego- 
ries of nonresidential construction. For example, public util- 
ity construction recorded no growth for the 1986—96 period. 
However, as purchasers and suppliers of electric power re- 
spond to an increasingly competitive environment brought 
about by deregulation, construction by public utilities is ex- 
pected rise to 1.6 percent per year from 1996 to 2006. 

Mining and exploration will still see negative growth under 
the projection for the 1996-2006 period. Still, owing to an 
expected, if mild, increase in oil prices over the period, the 
projected 0.2-percent-per-year decline in mining and explora- 
tion would represent an improvement over the 2.1-percent 


average annual rate of decline for the 1986-96 period. 

Residential construction is projected to change only mod- 
estly from patterns established in the previous decade. While 
interest rates clearly influence the short-run timing of home 
purchases, demographics largely control the long-term demand 
for housing. As noted before, the demographics do not favor 
a return to the robust 3.0-percent growth rate for residential 
structures posted in the 1976-86 period. Instead, the decline 
witnessed over the period 1986-96 in the age groups tradi- 
tionally thought of as first-time home buyers is expected to 
continue during the projection period. The projection envi- 
sions investment in residential structures increasing 0.8 per- 
cent per year from 1996 to 2006, a rate only slightly greater 
than that for 1986-96. 

In sum, private investment is projected to be a bright spot in 
the economy over the next 10 years. Expenditures on equipment— 
in particular, purchases of computers—will shine. Nonresiden- 
tial construction is expected to make something of a comeback, 
while residential construction continues to be constrained by the 
shrinking population of first-time home buyers. 


Exports and imports. No other sector of the economy has 
evolved so dramatically in recent decades as the international 
trade sector. In 1976, neither exports nor imports exceeded 
7.0 percent of real cpp. By 1996, exports rose to 12 percent of 
real Gpp, while imports equaled 13.6 percent. (See table 1.) 
Rapid development in many parts of the globe, as well as con- 
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scious efforts at opening world markets, have fueled this 
growth. The BLs projection anticipates further integration of 
the United States into the world economy: by 2006, exports 
are likely to constitute about 19.7 percent of real cpp, and 
imports will amount to approximately 20.5 percent of Gpp. 

Not only has international trade accelerated in recent dec- 
ades, but also, the composition of this trade has altered. High- 
technology products, such as computers and communications 
equipment, have assumed a more significant position in for- 
eign trade, and trade in services has become more pronounced. 

The international trade sector is a difficult sector of the 
U.S. economy to project. The problem is primarily, but not 
exclusively, in projecting the growth of exports. Generally, 
export growth depends upon the internal growth rates of for- 
eign countries. For example, in recent years, exports to Eu- 
rope have suffered from slow growth in several important 
countries. In the upcoming decade, European countries will 
confront the problems of labor market flexibility, as well as 
the need to adjust their economies to a monetary union (as- 
suming that it occurs). 

Growth rates in developing countries can also be difficult 
to project. In general, these countries have less diversified 
economies. With certain exceptions, the service sectors of their 
economies have lagged behind the manufacturing sectors. As 
aresult, the performance of developing countries’ economies 
can be adversely affected if overcapacity arises in their pri- 
mary manufacturing industries. 

With these cautionary notes in mind, the BLs projection 
envisions a continuation of the solid growth in U.S. exports 


of goods and services. Exports grew at the rate of 8.6 percent 


per year from 1986 to 1996. Exports of merchandise led the — 


way, with a 9.6-percent average annual rate of growth for this 
period. (See table 5.) Exports are projected to grow at a 7.4- 
percent annual rate during 1996-2006, with merchandise ex- 
ports advancing 8.0 percent annually over the period. 

Exports of capital goods are expected to show the fastest 
growth, with the computer component in particular expand- 
ing at a 22.2-percent average annual rate from 1996 to 2006. 
Other capital exports, which include exports of such technol- 
ogy-intensive products as communications equipment, also 
are projected to grow rapidly in this period. Growth in ex- 
ports of services is anticipated to decline slightly, from the 
6.1-percent-per-year rate posted from 1986 to 1996 to a 6.0- 
percent annual rate for the 1996-2006 period. 

Imports of goods and services are expected to accelerate 
from the 6.0-percent annual growth rate seen over the 1986— 
96 period. The BLS projection anticipates an increase in this 
growth rate to an average annual rate of 6.4 percent for 1996— 
2006. Historically, there is nothing unprecedented about this 
rate of growth for imports, which expanded 6.5 percent per 
year for the period 1976-86. 

Imports of merchandise will account for the bulk of the in- 
creased growth in imports. The projection contemplates that im- 
ports of merchandise will grow 6.9 percent per year over the 
1996-2006 period, compared with the 6.5-percent growth rate 
that prevailed from 1986 to 1996. As with exports, the strongest 
growth will be in capital goods, especially nonautomotive capi- 
tal goods. This category includes not only computer imports, 


ifele)(-Komm Federal Government receipts and expenditures, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 
i Fett iti Average annual 
Category Billions of dollars Percent distribution rote of Change 
is 
1986 [ 1996 2006 iy 1986-96 1996-2006 
PROCCIDES oa axl nna conv apx- case aes gah cass cdacadoaseegears 850.1 1,576.3 2,431.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Personal tax and nontax payments ........... 358.3 673.1 1,023.3 42.1 42.7 42.1 
Corporate profits taxi... tiie ees 83.9 197.4 304.7 9.9 12:5 12.5 
Contributions for social insurance .. a 354.7 615.3 965.0 41.7 39.0 39.7 
Indirect buSINESS taX ............-eeeeceeeceeeeeseee 53.2 90.5 139.0 6.3 57 5.7 
EXDO@nOtUnes o-cce.cecencuencste eeneenscceereesne apenas 1,027.6 1,701.9 2,432.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Defense consumption ..............+ te 272.7 304.7 348.2 26.5 17.9 14.3 
Nondefense consumption .......... Pee 89.7 156.0 194.5 8.7 9.2 8.0 
Transfer payments ........::.:e 399.2 764.5 1,334.4 38.8 44.9 54.9 
To persons ...........+. 386.2 748.0 1,307.4 37.6 43.9 53.7 
Social Security ..... Be ae 193.6 342.1 565.9 18.8 20.1 23.3 
Medicare .................. bed oe 75.6 197.2 441.2 7.4 11.6 18.1 
Federal retirement ... ay, we 42.2 69.9 116.0 41 41 4.8 
ONG nnn caesaceecnk x ses ess 20.5 26.4 36.7 2.0 1.6 1.5 
To foreigners ... ae 12.9 16.5 27.0 1.3 1.0 tei 
Grants-in-aid .... lt. 107.6 213.3 315.0 10.5 AS 12.9 
Medicago: sce nustesnasvemaiavies ss eneussvaeees 25.6 93.3 184.2 2.5 5.5 7.6 
URRY 2 spice ecsantccsceusccesepttaseavensepteacbenesoene 82.0 120.0 130.8 8.0 7.0 5.4 | 
Net interest paid...... EE eh eee Ne 130.5 233.5 208.0 12.7 13.7 8.6 
N@tSUDSIGDIOS sa onc rnrevachnatpabtasrasinaenanccs 28.0 30.1 32.7 2.7 1.8 1.3 
Wage accruals less disbursements........... 0 0 .0 m0) 0 0 
SUTPIUS OF GOING, <iescscscevesscnayca-ceunce<teaseanesesees -177.5 —125.6 —8 ae 
Pai Grell L 
Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 7. 


State and local government receipts and expenditures, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 


Billions of dollars 


Average annual 
rate of change 


Percent distribution 


1986 1996 


2006 1986-96 | 1996-2006 


570.6 
101.6 
22.7 
47.3 
291.5 
107.6 
25.6 
82.0 


475.7 
412.7 
111.8 
46.0 
33.8 
31.9 
Net interest paid —40.7 
Subsidies less current surplus yy -3.0 
Less dividends received SA 


Receipts 
Personal taxes 
Corporate profits taxes 
Social insurance contributions 


1,044.8 
190.7 
39.0 
74.5 
527.2 
213.3 
93.3 
120.0 


951.3 
714.1 
309.2 
170.9 
86.2 
52.1 
—44.9 
-13.4 
13.7 


Expenditures 
Consumption 
Transfer payments 

Medical care 
Social insurance 


State and local surplus 94.9 93.5 


+ 
1,659.3 


319.2 

62.1 
115.8 
847.2 
315.0 
184.2 
130.8 


1,554.7 
1,113.3 
538.6 
333.3 
148.8 
56.5 
—40.4 
-30.2 
26.7 


104.6 


Source: 


which are expected to expand 23.8 percent per year from 1996 
to 2006, but also other capital goods, which are projected to grow 
9.5 percent annually. Imports of services are anticipated to grow 
3.9 percent per year during the 1996-2006 period, somewhat 
faster than they did in 1986-96. 

Real exports are expected to grow at a faster rate than real 
imports. This implies that the trade position of the Nation 
will improve over the projection period, as measured by real 
net exports. In fact, the projection anticipates a deficit in net 
exports of $63.8 billion for 2006, in 1992 chain-weighted dol- 
lars. This compares with a deficit in net exports of $114.2 
billion in 1996 and $163.9 billion in 1986 (both in 1992 chain- 
weighted dollars). In each instance, however, a large services 
surplus fails to offset an even larger merchandise deficit. 

In sum, the international trade sector for the United States 
can be characterized by ever-increasing volume, revolving 
especially around high-technology products. Given the fast 
growth of exports, an improvement in the U.S. trade position 
in real terms can be expected over the next decade. 


Government. In the recent past, the Federal budget deficit 
has garnered significant attention in most discussions of Fed- 
eral expenditures. At times, this can distract from details, as 
budgetary discipline implies more than just revenue measures 
or spending reductions. Given certain categories of manda- 
tory spending, budget restraint can result in a change in the 
composition of expenditures. In fact, over the next 10 years, 
the projection envisions budgetary restraint shifting both the 
level and makeup of Federal spending. 

As noted earlier, the projection contemplates a balanced 
Federal budget in the year 2006. In effect, continued restraint 
of expenditures would more than offset a decline in the growth 
rate of receipts. Federal receipts are projected to grow 4.4 


Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


percent per year for the 1996-2006 period, compared with a 
rate of 6.4 percent from 1986 to 1996. (See table 6.) The re- 
duced growth in receipts is seen to result, in part, from a slight 
reduction in effective personal income tax rates over the pro- 
jection period and, in larger part, from reduced growth in the 
applicable tax base. Conversely, Federal expenditures are 
expected to increase 3.6 percent yearly from 1996 to 2006, as 
opposed to a 5.2-percent rate for the 1986-96 period. De- 
creases in the growth of nondefense spending would be a major 
contributor to this reduction. 

The BLS projection anticipates shifts in the composition of 
Federal expenditures over the 1996-2006 period. Transfer pay- 
ments are projected to rise to 54.9 percent of Federal expendi- 
tures by 2006. This continues a long-term trend, as transfer pay- 
ments accounted for 38.8 percent of Federal expenditures in 1986 
and 44.9 percent in 1996. The primary contributor underlying 
the growth of transfers is the combined effect of three programs: 
medicare, Social Security, and medicaid. These programs will 
make up increasingly larger proportions of Federal expenditures, 
despite some deceleration in the growth of each. The fastest grow- 
ing component, medicare, would constitute 18.1 percent of Fed- 
eral expenditures in 2006, up from its 11.6-percent share in 1996. 

The projection envisions State and local governments accu- 
mulating significant surpluses over the 1996-2006 period. (See 
table 7.) In fact, the combined government sector—Federal and 
State and local—is expected to show a surplus of approximately 
$104 billion in 2006. Unlike expenditures in the Federal sector, 
real spending by State and local governments is expected to in- 
crease over the period 1996-2006. The reasons for this growth 
are diverse, but include such factors as expanding school-age 
and institutionalized populations, as well as the requirement to 
satisfy various safety and environmental mandates. 

Real spending by State and local governments is projected 
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to increase 2.3 percent annually during 1996-2006. (See table 
1.) This growth rate represents a decline from the 2.7-percent 
annual rate of growth posted for the 1986-96 period, but it 
still exceeds the 1.8-percent annual growth for the 1976-86 
period. As a percentage of real cpp, State and local govern- 
ments will maintain their position in the economy. In 1996, 
expenditures by State and local governments constituted ap- 
proximately 11.6 percent of real GDP. This share is expected 
to grow slightly, to approximately 11.8 percent of cpp, by 2006. 

To a lesser extent, the composition of spending by State and 
local governments reveals the same trend toward increased lev- 
els of transfer payments as exists for Federal spending. While 
consumption expenditures remain the bulk of State and local 
spending, consumption is projected to make up a smaller and 
smaller percentage of total nominal spending. Nominal consump- 
tion by State and local governments is expected to account for 
71.6 percent of total nominal expenditures in 2006, down from 
75.1 percent in 1996 and 86.8 percent in 1986.’ (See table 7.) 
Conversely, transfer payments are anticipated to represent an in- 
creasing share of total nominal expenditures, reaching 34.6 per- 
cent of State and local nominal expenditures in 2006, up from 
32.5 percent in 1996 and 23.5 percent in 1986. 


Personal income, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 


Billions of dollars 
Category 


Sources 


Personal income 
Wages and salaries 
Private 


6,452.8 
3,630.1 
2,988.9 
641.1 
436.2 
290.1 
146.1 
518.1 
127.2 
230.6 
738.0 
1,080.1 


10,339.6 
5,671.6 
4,713.9 

957.6 
768.8 
537.2 
231.6 
801.8 
264.1 
400.4 
1,046.9 
1,873.1 


Other labor income 
Group health contributions 


Proprietors’ income 

Rental income 

Personal dividend income ... 

Personal interest income .... 

Transfer payments 

Less social insurance 
contributions 


-307.6 —487.1 


Uses 


Personal income 
Tax and nontax payments ... 
Personal consumption 5,152.0 8,439.4 
Personal interest payments 146.3 261.3 
Transfers to foreigners 7 16.2 21.4 
Personal savings 274.4 275.0 


6,452.8 
863.8 


10,339.6 
1,342.5 


Addenda 


Disposable income 
Disposable income, 
in chained (1992) dollars 
Per capita disposable income .... 
Per capita disposable income, 
in chained (1992) dollars 


Source: 


5,588.9 8,997.1 


5,088.4 
21,046.1 


6,154.3 
31,165.2 


16,983.0 19,161.1 21,317.9 
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In sum, as gauged by the deficit, both levels of govern- 
ment would be in improved positions in 2006. In fact, viewed 
together, the Federal Government and State and local govern- 
ments would be contributing to the Nation’s flow of savings. 
Past this point, the analogy becomes problematic. State and 
local governments provide substantially different services, af- 
ford different types of transfer payments, and face far differ- 
ent restraints on their ability to finance spending than does 
the Federal Government. This said, it is still the case that both 
the Federal Government and State and local governments 
would confront the issue of maintaining other programs in 
the face of the rising demand for transfer payments. 


Income, employment, and productivity. In recent decades, 
direct payments to labor have accounted for an ever-dimin- 
ishing portion of personal income. In 1986, wages and sala- 
ries constituted 58.0 percent of personal income. (See table 
8.) By 1996, the share had dropped to 56.3 percent. The BLs 
projection anticipates that this trend will continue for the pe- 
riod from 1996 to 2006, with the percentage of personal in- 
come represented by wages and salaries decreasing to 54.9 
percent of personal income. 


Average annual 


Percent distribution rate of change 


1996 2006 1986 1996 2006 . 1986-96 | 1996-2006 
| 


100.0 
56.3 
46.3 

9.9 
6.8 
4.5 
2.3 
8.0 
2.0 
3.6 
11.4 
16.7 


Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Bureau of the Census; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


| Table 9. | ‘a Labor supply and factors affecting productivity, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 
Levels Average annual 
Category rate of change 
1986 1996 2006 1986-96 1996-2006 
a 1 ee EE eee 

Labor supply (in millions, unless otherwise noted): 

SUE ODEN MON sic ansciscatsnxetincavneviexcoxcevceesasieccvintsstsnsersccseneess 240.7 265.6 288.7 1.0 8 
Population aged 16 and older ............ 185.3 204.1 225.5 1.0 1.0 
Civilian labor force .......eeceeeeceseeeeeeee 117.8 133.9 148.8 1.3 1.1 
Civilian household employment ..........-.- 109.6 126.7 140.9 1.5 1.1 
Nonfarm establishment employment .. 99.3 119.5 137.3 1.9 1.4 
Unemployment rate (percent) -..........s.scsesseecuseessceatecesteeseeresese 7.0 5.4 5.4 -2.6 -.1 
Wage and salary employment cost index (index) ..............ee 9 1.3 Hil, 3.4 3.1 

Productivity: | 
Nonfarm labor productivity (iNd@X) ............-cseesseeceeeeeeeceeeseeeeeees 9 1.0 1.1 "4 1:2 
Gross domestic product per employee, 

Wehaidi (1992) AONATS Beis. sut veces hnevnctvssveveovsonceesassbdeactuses 50,090.1 54,543.8 60,610.7 9 1.1 
Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Federal Reserve Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Business-related income has also drifted downwards as a 
percentage of personal income in recent decades. Together, 
the components of business-related income—proprietors’ in- 
come, personal dividends, interest income, and rental income— 
made up 26.3 percent of personal income in 1986, but only 
25.0 percent in 1996. Business-related income is projected to 
fall to 24.3 percent of personal income in 2006. 

As these traditional sources of income have declined in im- 
portance, transfer payments have become an increasingly sub- 
stantial source of personal income. In 1986, transfer payments, 
net of personal Social Security contributions, composed 9.8 
percent of personal income, a proportion that rose to 12.0 per- 
cent in 1996. According to the BLS economic projection, net 
transfer payments will amount to 13.4 percent of personal in- 
come in 2006. 

The recipients of personal income are projected to employ 
it in much the same manner as in recent decades. In other 
words, they will spend it. The projection anticipates that per- 
sonal consumption will rise to 81.6 percent of personal in- 
come in 2006, up from 79.8 percent in 1996 and 79.3 percent 
in 1986. As in recent years, savings would bear much of the 
brunt of increased consumption. 

On a per capita basis, nominal disposable income is ex- 
pected to rise 4.0 percent annually from 1996 to 2006 and 
reach approximately $31,000 by 2006. This compares with a 
1996 figure of approximately $21,000. In real terms, per capita 
disposable income will grow 1.1 percent annually over the 
projection period. This projected growth rate is consistent with 
an expected rise in productivity. Accordingly, real standards 
of living would rise modestly over the projection period, at 
least as measured by disposable income. 

As previously noted, the economic projection smoothes 
the business cycle, but does not impose a uniform growth rate 
over the projection period. The rate of unemployment fluctu- 
ates during the period, although the projected 5.4-percent un- 
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employment rate for 2006 is not atypical. Overall, civilian 
household employment increases 1.1 percent per year from 
1996 to 2006, as measured by the Current Population Survey. 
(See table 9.) Accordingly, the projection envisions an aver- 
age gain in employment each year of about 1.4 million per- 
sons during 1996-2006, compared with an average gain of 
1.7 million persons per year over the period 1986-96. 

The labor force is projected to grow more slowly over the 
next 10 years. The civilian labor force grew 2.1 percent per 
year from 1976 to 1986 and 1.3 percent annually from 1986 
to 1996. However, the population makeup is expected to shift 
toward age groups with lower labor force participation rates. 
Consequently, the labor force is anticipated to grow only 1.1 
percent per year from 1996 to 2006. 

As previously mentioned, the growth rate of real cpp is 
expected to decrease over the projection period. (See table 
1.) The declining growth of the labor force explains much of 
this deceleration: the growth of the labor force accounts for 
1.1 percent of the 2.1-percent average annual growth of the 
economy anticipated for 1996-2006. This leaves approxi- 
mately 1.0 percent of the projected growth rate to be explained 
by other factors, such as changes in the quality of the labor 
force, changes in the quality and quantity of available capital, 
changes in utilization rates of labor and capital, and improve- 
ments in establishments’ underlying technical efficiency, all 
of which can be roughly lumped together under the rubric of 
“productivity.” 

The prospects for productivity generally appear promis- 
ing. The projection anticipates that real cpp per employee, a 
rough measure of productivity, will grow 1.1 percent per year 
over the 1996-2006 period. This represents an increase of 
0.2 percentage point over the 0.9-percent average annual 
growth rate that prevailed from 1986 to 1996. More sophisti- 
cated measures of productivity, such as nonfarm labor pro- 
ductivity, show similar increases. 
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To an extent, then, the economy is expected to accommodate 
slowing growth of the labor force by becoming more productive. 
But what underlies the growth in productivity? A substantial fac- 
tor must be the continued growth of capital stocks resulting from 
projected rates of investment, especially in the area of produc- 
ers’ durable equipment. In sum, the projection contemplates that 
a portion of the effect of a decelerating labor force growth rate 
will be offset by increased capital stocks. 


Sensitivity analysis 


Reviewing an economic projection requires circumspection. 
By lending an appearance of concreteness, the numbers can 
overinform. But, in actuality, more than a modicum of uncer- 
tainty surrounds the assumptions that underlie a projection. 
Judgment must be exercised concerning the anticipated lev- 
els of numerous economic variables, such as certain compo- 
nents of Federal expenditures, tax rates, transfer payments, 
population levels, oil prices, and other variables that, in one 
way or another, influence the outcome of the projection. 


Needless to say, reasonable minds may differ on the proper 
levels of these variables. Such divergent viewpoints would 
naturally lead to different paths for the economy over the pro- 
jection period. The crucial question is, of course, “How dif- 
ferent?” The following discussion attempts to answer that 
question by examining the sensitivity of various projected vari- 
ables to changes in underlying assumptions. 

In general, two types of assumptions must be made as part 
of the projection process. First, values must be assigned to 
the exogenous variables—that is, those variables determined 
outside of the model. Once assigned, the value of an exog- 
enous variable remains fixed throughout the projection. Sec- 
ond, the level or growth paths of certain so-called behavioral 
(or endogenous) variables must be examined because of the 
role they play when one assesses a particular projection. 

In a long-term projection, the economy presumably should 
not be far from equilibrium. Accordingly, in assessing a par- 
ticular projection, an important question is whether the pro- 
jection portrays an economy at or near equilibrium. Because 
prices play a central role in equilibrating a market economy, 


ifele)i-mlée Percent change in projected values for 2006 resulting from a 10-percent increase in selected exogenous variables 


(except 1 percent where noted) 


Variable 


chained 


Disposable 
GDP, income, 
chained 
(1992) dollars |(1992) dollars 


Percent changes in projected 2006 levels 


a 
Yield on 
10-year U.S. 
Treasury 


Employment 
(household 
survey) 


Unemployment | Housing 
rate starts 


Energy related (changed 10 percent): 
Domestic share of U.S. crude-oil acquisitions . 
Electric utility fuel use, coal share 
Fuel efficiency, all autos 


Tax related (changed 10 percent): 
Federal corporate tax rate 
Effective social insurance tax rate .. 
Employer share of Social Security 

contributions 

Federal gasoline tax 
State and local gasoline tax 

Effective State and local corporate tax rates 


Federal expenditures (changed 10 percent): 
Defense compensation 
Other defense consumption expenditures 
Defense gross-investment expenditures 
Nondefense compensation 
Other nondefense consumption expenditures 
Nondefense gross-investment expenditures ... 
Federal housing subsidies 


Grants and transfer payments 

(changed 10 percent): 
Federal transfer payments, medicare 
Federal grants-in-aid, medicaid 
Federal grants-in-aid, other than medicaid 


Other (changed 1 percent): 
Population, including overseas 
Armed Forces 
Population aged 16 and older.. 
Population aged 65 and older 
Nonborrowed reserves 
at Federal Reserve banks 
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this question reduces to whether the path of projected prices 
appears reasonable in the aggregate. 

Now, what constitutes “reasonable” can be debated. The 
sensitivity analysis of behavioral variables thus considers how 


_ the projection would change if such overall price measures as 


the Gpp price index, the Employment Cost Index, certain in- 
terest rates, and the exchange rate were increased. The sensi- 
tivity analysis also examines how the projection responds to 
changes in other behavioral variables that either indicate la- 
bor market conditions, such as the unemployment rate and the 
labor force, or are otherwise of interest. 

The exogenous variables are the most amenable to sensi- 
tivity analysis, so they receive the majority of attention. By 
contrast, certain limitations arise from manipulating behav- 
ioral variables. The difficulty concerns their relation to the 
model’s structure. Behavioral variables have values determined 
by the model’s equations, rather than being imposed from out- 
side the model; hence, they will be subject to feedback ef- 


fects.!° A decision can be made to exclude the variable from 
the model’s solution; but once excluded, a behavioral vari- 
able acts like an exogenous variable, and generally, impor- 
tant feedback effects are lost. 


Sensitivity of exogenous variables. The macroeconomic 
model used in the BLS economic projection employs nearly 
300 exogenous variables. A large number of these are dummy 
variables, discrepancy terms, or depreciation rates, which were 
excluded from the sensitivity analysis, leaving 194 exogenous 
variables as the subject of the analysis. 

The sensitivity analysis consisted of an experiment. Suppose 
that, instead of the value assigned to an exogenous variable in 
the base economic projection for the period 1997 to 2006, a 
value 10 percent larger was assigned each year during that pe- 
riod. By what percentage would certain important target vari- 
ables change? The sensitivity analysis involved carrying out 
this experiment 194 times; in each case, one exogenous vari- 


[Table 10. | ile Continued—Percent change in projected values for 2006 resulting from a 10-percent increase in selected 


exogenous variables (except 1 percent where noted) 
Percent changes in projected 2006 levels 
Personal Investment expenditures, International Government 
Variable consumption expenditures, chained (1992) chained (1992) | chained (1992) 
chained (1992) dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Nonresidential State 
r.. |Residential and 
Durables] Nondurables |Services|Equipment| Structures Exports | Imports | Federal! Local 
Energy related (changed 10 percent): 
Domestic share of U.S. crude-oil acquisitions .|_ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Electric utility fuel use, coal share ...............-. if -.1 -1 -1 -.2 .0 0 0 0 0 -1 
Fuel efficiency, all AUtOS ...............-:.seeeeeecreeee -.1 -.8 .0 al -.1 -.1 -1 -5 .0 0 
Tax related (changed 10 percent): 
Federal corporate tax rate ..............sceeeeeeeeeeeee -.1 -.3 -.2 -8 -1.3 2 -.1 -4 0 -.1 
Effective social insurance tax rate ............:. sil —.2 -.3 1.0 3.4 7S) 1 0 .0 =i2 
Employer share of Social Security 
COTTIOUB IOS ete sree etc ecczeasessacegossors ssanasaces -1 0 -.1 -6 -1.1 -7 -.2 0 .0 —3 
Federal gasoline tax............ 0) m0) me) 0 1 1 0 0 .0 .0 
State and local gasoline tax .0 0 0 0 0 me) 0 0 .0 .0 
Effective State and local corporate tax rates ... 0 .0 0 -.2 -.3 1 .0 -.1 0 .0 
Federal expenditures (changed 10 percent): 
Defense compensation...........:.....:sesseseeseeee -.6 -.3 -.2 -7 -1.4 -1.4 -.2 -.3 2 —.2 
Other defense consumption expenditures ...| —.4 =] = -.3 —7 -.8 =1 -1 1.9 -.1 
Defense gross-investment expenditures...... -1 .0 .0 .2 5 -.2 0 Fi .0 .0 
Nondefense compensation .............:::seee- -.3 -.1 -.1 —4 -9 -8 -1 -1 1.6 =1 
Other nondefense consumption 
GXPMOMUINES co cartis,scatetedetnscvssstecceconterescvece -.2 -.1 -.1 =2 —5 =5 0 -.1 1.2 -.1 
Nondefense gross-investment 
expenditures -.1 .0 0 -.1 —.2 -.2 0 0 6 0 
Federal housing subsidies ... 0 0 .0 1 =1 -.1 0 .0 0 0 
| 
Grants and transfer payments 
(changed 10 percent): 
Federal transfer payments, medicare -7 =1 3 -6 -1.7 1S -.2 -.1 .0 -.1 
Federal grants-in-aid, medicaid ......... el 9 -.3 3 -5 -1.4 -1.6 -.1 -.2 0 -1 
Federal grants-in-aid, other than medicaid ..... -.2 -1 -.1 -.3 -8 -7 -1 -.1 .0 5 
Other (changed 1 percent): 
Population, including overseas Armed Forces a | Al .0 .0 1 0 “il 0 .0 
Population aged 16 and older 1.8 8 al 1.0 2.0 3.0 12 7 0 6 
Population aged 65 and older -.4 -.2 -.1 -.3 =f -9 -.1 -.1 0 -1 
Nonborrowed reserves 
at Federal Reserve banks .........-.::esceeees 3 2 2 0 1 


Source: See table 2. 
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Behavioral variable 


Table 11. FEESEy behavioral variables, 1986, 1996, and projected to 2006 a 


GDP" DNICSINGOXG te skee scence ster bertnoeeesese se conercaeeansvatartracnncaue denn ceenackhna aca 
Employment Cost Index, wage and salary .... 
Nonfarm labor productivity (index) .............++ 
Unemployment rate ........0....eecessescesereeees 
Federal fUms rate eter evcrsecacrestvenocracsteosstasncoese sore 
Yield on 10-year U.S. Treasury notes (percent) .............+++ 
Exchange rate (trade-weighted index) ..............:c1ceeeseseseees 
Industrial Rap expenditures, in chained (1992) dollars 
Effective Federal personal income tax rate (percent) ....... 

Price of imported crude oil (dollars per barrel) .............-.. 

Laboriforee(inimillioms) cesar oes 2es es Re cap nae ae 


Levels Average annual 
tate of change 
1996 2006 1986-96 1996-2006 
eo are 

1.1 ‘ 1.4 3.1 2.6 
1.3 Ubi 3.4 3.1 
1.0 tan Ve 1.2 
5.4 5.4 -2.6 -.1 
5:3 4.3 -2.5 -2.2 
6.4 5:5 -1.8 -1.6 
1.0 9 —2.2 -1.0 
95.3 136.2 2.3 3.6 
12.8 12.3 1.0 —4 
20.5 27.0 3.6 2.8 
133.9 148.8 1.3 ies 


able was increased and a new solution to the model generated. 
In certain cases (for example, total population), a 10-percent 
change appeared implausible, so a 1-percent change was em- 
ployed. 

Tables 2 and 10 show the values of those variables which 
generated the most significant results or were otherwise inter- 
esting. The values listed in table 10 are the percent changes in 
the projected level of selected target variables, such as real 
Gpp or the unemployment rate, given the percent increases 
shown in the exogenous variables. For example, a 10-percent 
increase each year in defense compensation (an exogenous 
variable) resulted in a 0.2-percent decrease in real Gpp. Now, 
from table 1, the base projection of real cpp for 2006 is $8,539.1 
billion (in 1992 chain-weighted dollars). So a reduction in GpP 
of 0.2 percent would imply a level of real Gpp of approxi- 
mately $8,522 billion.'! Similarly, the same 10-percent increase 
in defense compensation would cause a 0.8-percent increase 
in the unemployment rate, raising the rate for 2006 from 5.4 
percent to 5.44 percent. (See table 9.) 

The higher level of defense compensation apparently re- 
sults in somewhat less real Gpp. The reason for this is that, 
through its effects on the Federal deficit, the increase in de- 
fense compensation results in an increase in interest rates. The 
increased interest rates then drive down real cpp by their ef- 
fect on durable goods and investment. 

The sensitivity analysis emphasizes the importance of demo- 
graphic factors with respect to real cpp. In the model, the popula- 
tion older than 16-has the strongest influence upon real Gpp: a 
1.0-percent increase in this population results in a 0.8-percent 
rise in real pp. Along with certain other variables, the population 
older than 16 is used to determine the labor force in the macro- 
economic model employed in the BLs economic projection. In 
turn, the labor force constitutes the most important element in 
determining the economy’s ability to supply output. 

Besides affecting the supply of output, a 1.0-percent in- 
crease in the population older than 16 has a significant impact 
upon various components of aggregate demand. For example, 
an increase in this population would imply a larger home-buy- 
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Source: Historical data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Bureau of the Census, Federal Reserve Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Energy Information 
Administration, National Science Foundation; projected data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ing population, the result of which would be more housing 
starts (a 2.5-percent increase), along with a greater demand 
for durable goods (a 1.8-percent rise) and residential struc- 
tures (a 3.0-percent hike). 

Even given these increases in demand, however, the 1.0- 
percent increase in the population older than 16 does not force 
up interest rates: according to the model, the yield on 10-year 
U.S. Treasury notes would decline by 8.1 percent. This result 
just reemphasizes the central role played by supply factors in 
long-term projections. 

Exogenous variables unrelated to population tend to have 
far less influence upon cpp. In general, increases in taxes mar- 
ginally reduce real cpp through lowered demand. The major 
exception concerns an increase in the effective social insur- 
ance tax rate;'? the model projects that such a tax increase 
would sharply lower interest rates. Enough investment spend- 
ing would thereby result to overcome the reduction in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures. 

In sum, increases in either exogenous Federal expenditures 
or transfer payments have a relatively minor effect on real 
cpp. Although increases in both categories would lead to higher 
disposable income, a countervailing effect on interest rates 
would occur. On net, the effect on interest rates would prove 
stronger by reducing the consumption of durable goods and 
investment in residential structures. 

Despite some notable effects, the economic projection ap- 
pears generally robust to changes in exogenous variables. This 
is especially the case with regard to employment; in fact, only 
an increase in the population older than 16 would significantly 
boost employment. 


Sensitivity of selected behavioral variables. As an experiment, 
certain behavioral variables were increased by either 10 percent 
or | percent over the period 1997-2006. (See table 11 for a list 
of these variables.) In the case of the cpp price index, the Em- 
ployment Cost Index, and nonfarm labor productivity, the analy- 
sis considered an increase in growth rates. To accomplish this, a 
multiplicative adjustment was made to the applicable underlying 


a 


tine 


0 a an gli 


index for the period 1997 to 2006, so as to increase the 1996— 
2006 average annual rate of growth by 10 percent. 

The analysis shows that higher assumptions about infla- 
tion and employment costs are consistent with an economy 
with lower Gpp; a 10-percent increase in the growth rate of 
either the Gpp price index or the Employment Cost Index would 


yield, respectively, a 0.6-percent and 0.9-percent decrease in 


cpp. (See table 12.) In part, raising these assumptions results 
in higher interest rates and, therefore, less demand for du- 
rable goods and less investment spending. An additional fac- 
tor would be the dampening effect of higher input costs on 
production. Conversely, higher assumptions about the labor 
force have a positive influence on cpp. (A 0.8-percent increase 


in Gpp results from a 1-percent increase in the labor force.) 
By adding to the economy’s overall capacity to supply goods 
and services, increasing the labor force does not result in higher 
interest rates, despite adding to Gpp. 

The analysis also reveals that consumption spending on 
durable goods responds more to changes in short-term inter- 
est rates, such as the Federal funds rate, while investment 
spending is more responsive to changes in longer term rates, 
such as the yield on 10-year Treasury notes. From the stand- 
point of employment, the projection remains robust to differ- 
ing assumptions. Mirroring the conclusion reached in the 
analysis of exogenous variables, changes in the labor force 


have the most significant effect on employment. fr} 
| Table 12.| Percent change in projected values for 2006 resulting from a 10-percent increase in selected behavioral variables 
(except 1 percent where noted) 
Percent changes in projected 2006 levels 
sl hia So eos 
Variable GDP, Disposable Yield on 
chained Income, vines Unemployment} Housing| 10-year "yutliricay 
(1992) chained rate starts |U.S.Treasury| .. d 
dollars | (1992) dollars) SU'V°Y? notes | (index) 
Ls +— 
Growth rate Of GDP PriCe INEX ........cccecseesessesnseeeeeneteteesees -0.6 -0.2 -0.3 3.0 -0.2 4.2 -0.6 
Growth rate, Employment Cost Index, wage and salary ...... -9 —.2 —4 4.0 -7 11.8 -2.3 
Growth rate of nonfarm labor productivity .............:seeeeee ce : nf J -.5 -1.8 5 
Civilian unemployment rate .............::ee —5 —.3 -5 10.0 -1.7 4.4 -1.0 
Fed@ral 1uUnGS rate <1 ..2...sccsccescscessesess —4 =1 =. 1.4 -.6 5:1 2.2 
Yield on 10-year U.S. Treasury notes...... = —5 —2 1.8 -.6 10.0 3.8 
Exchange rate (trade-weighted index) ..........--.:::eseee 6 SL 2 -3.0 3.5 -16.7 10.0 
Industrial Rad expenditures, in chained (1992) dollars . 3 2 .0 0 6 -2.1 45) 
Effective Federal personal income tax rate 4 =1.5 2 =2.6 3.6 -20.1 3.2 
Price of imported Crude Oil ........... cece -1 -.2 0 0 4 -1.2 1.0 
Labor force (changed 1 percent) ..................ccscsscssesscseensee 8 4 1.0 5 2.3 6.9 1.7 
Percent changes in projected 2006 levels 
aa eae eee 
Investment expenditures, 
Personal consumption expenditures, chained (1992) International Government 
Variable chained (1992) dollars dollars chained (1992) | chained (1992) 
dollars dollars 
Nonresidential 
: ‘Ne el RS A REA Residential State and 
Durables | Nondurables| Services |Equipment| Structures Exports | Imports | Federal pe 
SE Ee eee 
Growth rate of Gop 

PICS MGOXK pe sccetvaxescentevenecncconss -6 -.2 -.3 -7 -1.1 -1.2 -.4 0 0 -4 
Growth rate of Employment Cost 

Index, wage and salary ......... =1.2 -5 -7 -1.7 -2.1 -2.1 -7 2 -1 -7 
Growth rate of nonfarm labor : 

PLOMUCHVIDY civspcoenevexessarseseesee , 2 A 2 3 ail sil re 0 0 Al 
Civilian unemployment rate ...... 1.2 -5 -4 —4 -8 =1.5 2 -.4 0 —4 
Federal funds rate .............ee -.6 -.2 -.2 -1.4 -3.3 -1.3 -6 -6 .0 -.3 
Yield on 10-year 

U.S. Treasury notes .............. : 3 -.3 -.4 2.2 —5.6 -1.9 -1.0 -—6 0 -4 
Exchange rate (trade-weighted 

WINGLQX) | eoreeeeessiiaccieczetacssroacons 2.7 1.0 ) 21 S7 47 -2.1 2.5 1 7 
Industrial Rap expenditures, 

in chained (1992) dollars...... 6 45} 23 e 9 1.3 Aa 3 0 2 
Effective Federal personal 

income tax rate .......... eee A 4 -.2 -1 1.8 5.0 3.6 3 1 0 wr 
Price of imported crude oil ....... oe -1 -.1 .0 6 3 -5 - 0 -1 
Labor force (changed 

DOCS) ecttrrsacrtccnvenenesvee WA 8 7 8 1.6 2.6 ae 7 0 5 

ee ree ee ee 

Source: See table 11. 
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Footnotes 


' Real cpp and its components are stated in 1992 chain-weighted dol- 
lars. Chain weighting replaces with an averaging technique the past prac- 
tice of computing real Gpp and its components by reference to fixed base- 
year prices. The averaging technique employs price weights from more 
than one year. As a result, for a particular year, the chain-weighted compo- 
nents of real Gpp generally will not add up to the aggregate chain-weighted 
real cpp, and there will be a residual. For more details, see “Preview of the 
Comprehensive Revision of the National Income Accounts: BEA’s New Fea- 
tured Measures of Output and Prices,” Survey of Current Business, July 
1995, pp. 33-38. 


? Data for 1996 are preliminary. 


3 The National Income and Product Accounts now recognize govemment 
expenditures on equipment and structures as investment. Accordingly, gov- 
emment purchases are now divided into consumption expenditures and gross 
investment. This treats government purchases of fixed assets in a manner more 
symmetric to the treatment of such assets acquired by private business firms. 
For more details, see “Preview of the Comprehensive Revision of the Na- 
tional Income Accounts: Recognition of Government Investment and In- 
corporation of a New Methodology for Calculating Depreciation,” Survey 
of Current Business, September 1995, pp. 33-41. 


4 The economic projection was prepared using the Standard and Poor’s 
pri U.S. Quarterly Model (US96B), TREND25YR0297 Forecast (Lexington, MA, 
February 1997). 


5 The Congress and White House agreed to a budget plan while the BLs 
projections were being prepared. However, long-term detailed spending and 
revenue projections embodied in the budget plan were not yet available. Read- 
ers should consult this article’s sensitivity analysis for indications as to how 
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final spending or tax levels would influence the economic projection. 


° See Howard N Fullerton, Jr., “Labor force projections to 2006,” this 
issue, pages 23-38. 


7 Since the institutionalized populationis neither employed nor seek- 
ing employment, the Bureau’s labor force projections do not include this 
portion of the population. Nonetheless, the institutionalized population 
demands goods and services and so must be considered in the macroeco- 
nomic model. In addition, the Armed Forces demand services and so must 
be included. Accordingly, population figures noted in this article and in 
Fullerton’s will not be directly comparable. 


8 The macroeconomic model employed by the Bureau projects real 
consumer spending on computers and then derives nominal spending by 
multiplying the real value by a chain-type price index. A similar procedure 
applies to most other components of nominal cpp. 


° Note that, in summing the components of expenditures by State and 
local government, one construes dividends received as a reduction. 


10 For example, suppose a behavioral variable such as an interest rate is 
lowered by 10 percent. This would stimulate demand, which in turn would 
raise the interest rate. So despite the initial change, the interest rate would 
fall by less than 10 percent. Because the economy is a structure with nu- 
merous interrelated components, feedback effects are generally considered 
important. Accordingly, in the base economic projection, no behavioral 
variable was excluded from being a part of the model’s final solution. 


1! 8,539 — 0.002 (8,539) = 8,539 - 17.1 = 8,522. 
25.4 + 0.008 (5.4) = 5.4 + 0.0432 = 5.44. 


'3 Essentially, the ratio of taxes collected to wage and salary disburse- 
ments. 
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Employment outlook: 


1996-2006 


Labor force 2006: 


slowing down 


and changing composition 


As the baby-boom generation ages, 


the median age of the work force 
rises to a new record in 2006; 


the Hispanic labor force could exceed that of blacks 


he labor force, those persons work- 

ing or looking for work, is projected 

to increase by 15 million over the 1996— 

2006 period, reaching 149 million in 2006.' This 

11-percent increase is less than the 14-percent in- 

crease over the previous 10-year period, 1986-96, 
when the labor force grew by 16 million. 

For women, the rate of growth in the labor 
force is expected to slow, but it will still increase 
at a faster rate than that of men. (See table 1.) As 
a result, women are projected to increase as a 
portion of the labor force from 46 percent in 
1997 to 47 percent in 2006. The number of men 
in the labor force is projected to grow, but at a 
slower rate than that in the past as labor force 
participation for men in most age groups is pro- 


jected to continue declining. The projected la- © 


bor force growth will be affected by the aging of 
the baby-boom generation, persons born between 
1946 and 1964. In 2006, the baby-boom cohort 
will be ages 42 to 60, and this age group will 
show significant growth over the 1996-2006 
period. Race or Hispanic origin groups have 
shown—and are projected to continue to show— 
widely varied growth rates because of divergent 
rates of population growth in the past. The Asian 
and other group is projected to increase most rap- 
idly. By 2006, the Hispanic labor force is pro- 
jected to be larger than the black labor force, pri- 
marily because of faster population growth. 

The youth labor force (aged 16 to 24) is expected 
to grow more rapidly than the overall labor force 


for the first time in 25 years. At the same time, the 
number of persons in the labor force ages 25 to 44 
is projected to decrease, as the baby-boom genera- 
tion continues its inexorable aging. 

This article describes the labor force projec- 
tions, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
136 age, sex, race, or Hispanic origin groups.” 
For this article, changes in the labor force are first 
attributed to changes in labor force participation 
rate or population changes and then to the dy- 
namics resulting from persons entering, leaving, 
or staying in the labor force; factors that also lead 
to changes in the composition of the labor force. 
Finally, this article reviews the demographic im- 
plications of projected changes in the age com- 
position of the labor force and population. * 

The labor force projections are made by com- 
bining projections of the population made by the 
Bureau of the Census with labor force participa- 
tion rate projections made by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics.* Consequently, the resulting labor 
force reflects changes in both projections. 
Changes in the labor force are better understood 
if they are decomposed into the two components 
and, therefore, each of these subjects is discussed 
separately. To gauge the relative importance of 
the two components, historically, 81 percent of 
labor force growth over the 1986—96 period can 
be attributed to population growth and the re- 
mainder, to labor force participation growth. For 
projected (1996-2006) labor force growth, 89 
percent of it can be attributed to population 
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The Labor Force in 2006 


Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1976, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 


[Numbers in thousands] 


‘The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific-slanders and (2) 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by sub- 
tracting “black” from the “black and other” group; projections are made 


growth and 11 percent, to an increase in labor force participa- 
tion rates. 


Population 


Population will continue to increase over the 1996-2006 pe- 
riod, but the rate of growth will be slower than that during the 
previous 10 years, continuing the slowing trend since the mid- 
1970s. (This analysis is based on the Census Bureau’s middle 
population projection scenario.) Minority groups that have 
grown the fastest in the past, Asians and other and Hispanics, 
are projected to continue to grow much faster than white non- 
Hispanics. Youth, ages 16 to 24, will increase as a share of the 
population, reversing a declining trend since the mid-1970s. 
The age group 55 to 64 will increase by 9 million persons 
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Fhe iti Annual growth 
Level Change Percent change Percent distribution rate (percent) 
Group 1996-| 1976-| 1996-| 1996- we | 1986- 976-| 1996- 
1 
1976 | 1986 1996 | 2006 Mi pas ra 2006 86 | 2006 | 2006 | 1976 |1986 |1996 |2006 | 96 86 | 2006 
ms eed ea Wee ee as | | 
Total, 16 
years 
and over ..... 96,158 | 117,834] 133,943) 148,847) 21,676|16,109 | 14,904] 22.5 13.7) 11.1} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0}100.0 | 2.1 1.3 1.1 
Men, 16 
years 
and over ..... 57,174 | 65,422! 72,087} 78,226] 8,248) 6,665) 6,139] 14.4 10:2) 85) 59.5 | 55.5 | 53:8) 52:6 | 1.4 1.0 8 
Women, 16 
years and 
OVEN sc-soha ct 38,983 | 52,413) 61,857} 70,620) 13,430) 9,444) 8,764) 34.5 18.0) 14.2} 40.5 | 44.5 | 46.2) 47.4 | 3.0 1.7 1.3 
16 to 24........ 23,340 | 23,367} 21,183} 24,418 27|-2,184 | 3,236 Al -9.3) 15.3) 24.3 | 19.8) 15.8] 16.4 .0 | -1.0 1.4 
2ONOO4 memes 58,502 | 79,563} 96,786] 101,454) 21,061|17,223| 4,668] 36.0 21.6; 48) 60.8 | 67.5 | 72.3) 68.2.) 3.1 2.0 5 
55 and over ..| 14,317 | 14,904) 15,974) 22,974 587) 1,070} 6,999 41 7.2| 43.8) 14.9 | 126] 11.9) 15.4 4 Ve 3.7 
White, 16 
years 
and over ..... 84,767 | 101,801} 113,108} 123,581} 17,034)11,307 | 10,473 20.1 11.1 9.3} 88.2 | 864] 844] 83.0 | 1.8 11 9 
Black, 16 
years 
and over ..... 9,561} 12,654) 15,134) 17,225} 3,093) 2,480] 2,091] 32.4 19.6) 13.8) 9.9 | 10.7] 11.3) 11.6 | 28 1.8 1.3 
Asian and 
other, 
16 years 
and over'..| 1,822] 3,371) 5,703) 8,041) 1,549} 2,332] 2,338) 85.0 69.2} 41.0} 1.9 2.9 43} 54 | 63 5.4 3.5 
Hispanic 
origin, 
16 years 
and over? 8,076) 12,774) 17,401 4,698 | 4,627 58:2), S612] ns: 6.9 Ch SS M7 sie 47 3.1 
Other than 
Hispanic 
origin, 16 
years 
and over? ... 109,758] 121,169] 131,446 11,411 | 10,276 10.4} 85 93.1 | 90.5) 88.3 ae 1.0 8 
White non- 
Hispanic 2 ... 94,026} 100,915} 108,166 6,890} 7,251 Tesi pred 79:8: VSS W72.7 is @ ave 
ue: oa A ee eS SS Serta See ees 


directly, not by subtraction. 
? Data by Hispanic origin are not available before 1980. 


eee 


over the 1996-2006 period, reversing a decline that occurred 
over the 1986-96 period. The 65 and older group will decline 
as a share of the population, reversing the trend, of the 1976— 
86 and 1986-96 periods. 

Population growth trends and changes in its demographic 
composition reflect births, deaths, and net migration to and 
from the United States. Table 2 provides four snapshots of 
the population at 10-year intervals over the 1976-2006 pe- 
riod. Four major demographic events over this period have 
had a significant impact on shaping the changes in growth 
rates of the population and its composition by age, sex, race, 
and Hispanic origin: 1) the birth dearth of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s, 2) the baby boom of the late 1940s through the 
early 1960s, 3) the modest increase in births from the late 
1970s through the early 1990s, and 4) the massive immigra- 


Sc om, 


pe eee 


Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1976, 1986, 1996, 


and projected 2006 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Be 
Level Change Annual growth rate Percent distribution 
Group 1976- | 1986- | 1996- | 1976- | 1986- | 1996- me 
1976 1986 1996 2006 86 96 2006 86 9% 2006 1976 1986 1996 2006 
at inborn al fees =i: 
Total, 16 years 
and Over ............ 156,150 | 180,587} 200,591 | 221,191} 24,437 | 20,004 | 20,600 Ae Tal 1.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
16 10:24 2.03.2. 35,723 | 34,066) 32,343] 38,106] -1,657 | -1,723 5,764 -.5 -5 A 22.9 18.9 16.1 We 
16 to 19... 16,614] 14,496] 14,934]; 17,245] -2,118 438 2,311 -1.4 3 1.4 10.6 8.0 7.4 7.8 
20 to 24 19,109 | 19,569} 17,409} 20,862 460 | -2,160 3,453 2 -1.2 1.8 12.2 10.8 ohih 9.4 
25 to 54 78,158 | 97,013) 115,506 119,500) 18,855 | 18,493 3,995 2.2 1.8 3 50.1 53.7 57.6 54.0 
25 to 34... 31,953 | 41,731} 40,252| 36,370) 9,778 |-1,479 | -3,882 Pah -4 -1.0 20.5 23.1 20.1 16.4 
35 to 44 ... 22,796 | 32,550) 43,086| 41,550! 9,754 | 10,536 | —1,536 3.6 2.8 -4 14.6 18.0 21.5 18.8 
45 to 54 23,409 | 22,732| 32,167! 41,580) -677 9,435 9,413 -.3 3.5 2.6 15.0 12.6 16.0 18.8 
55 and over ..... 42,269 | 49,508) 52,742| 63,584) 7,239 3,234 10,843 1.6 6 1.9 27.1 27.4 26.3 28.7 
55:10:64 otc 20,185 | 22,011) 20,990} 29,956) 1,826 | -1,021 8,966 9 -—5 3.6 12.9 12.2 10.5 13:5. 
65 and over ..... 22,083 | 27,497| 31,751| 33,628} 5,414 4,254 1,877 Ze 1.4 6 14.1 15.2 15.8 15.2 
6510574 oo nocsnces 13,977 | 17,039) 18,244} 18,140] 3,062 1,205 -104 2.0 7 -.1 9.0 9.4 9.1 8.2 
75 and over ..... 8,160) 10,525} 13,507} 15,488} 2,365 2,982 1,981 2.6 2.5 1.4 5.2 5.8 6.7 7.0 
Men, 16 years 
and over 73,759 | 85,798) 96,206} 106,267] 12,039 | 10,408 10,061 1S 1.2 1.0 47.2 47.5 48.0 48.0 
TET 24 Ae 17,481 | 16,773] 16,210} 19,518} -708 -563 3,308 -.4 -.3 1.9 11.2 9.3 8.1 8.8 
16:16:19 23:..:.... 8,244 7,275 7,600 8,675} -969 325 1,075 -1.2 4 1.3 5:3 4.0 3.8 3.9 
QUO 24 Ae ease. 9,237 9,498 8,611} 10,844 261 —887 2,233 3 -1.0 Pee 5.9 523 4.3 4.9 
ZOIOOS os iescc-as, 37,781 | 47,342) 56,671) 58,290) 38,105 9,329 1,619 2.3 1.8 3 24.2 26.2 28.3 26.4 
25 to 34 ... 15,528 | 20,498] 19,775| 17,8391+17,283 -723 | -1,936 2.8 -.4 -1.0 9.9 11.4 9.9 8.1 
35 to 44 ...........| 11,010} 15,858) 21,222] 20,392 330 | 5,364 -829 Sif 3.0 -4 eal 8.8 10.6 9.2 
AS 104: he acce. 11,243 | 10,986} 15,674| 20,058 —24 4,688 4,384 —.2 3.6 PES) 2 6.1 7.8 9.1 
55 and over 18,497 | 21,683} 23,324| 28,459} 10,440 1,641 Sass 1.6 wf 2.0 11.8 12.0 11.6 12.9 
55 to 64 9,444) 10,336 9,997| 14,131] -8,161 -339 4,134 9 -.3 GS 6.0 Saf, 5.0 6.4 
65 and over ..... 9,053 | 11,347} 13,327| 14,328] 1,903 1,980 1,001 2.3 1.6 eh 5.8 6:3 6.6 6.5 
C5 tO: 4 Was 6,028 7,557 8,194 8,361) -1,496 637 167 2.3 8 ee 3.9 4.2 41 3.8 
75 and over ..... 3,034 | 3,857 5,134 5,967 | -2,171 1,277 833 2.4 2.9 15. 1.9 aa 2.6 Pee 
Women, 16 years 
and OVE ............ 82,390 | 94,789] 104,385] 114,924) 12,399 9,596 10,539 1.4 1.0 1.0 52.8 52.5 52.0 52.0 
16 to 24 18,242 | 17,293} 16,132) 18,588) -949 | -1,161 2,456 -5 -7 1.4 iiaes 9.6 8.0 8.4 
16 to 19 8,370 7,221 7,335 8,570 | -1,149 114 1,235 -1.5 2 1.6 5.4 4.0 SEA 3.9 
20 to 24 9,872 | 10,072 8,798} 10,018 200 | -1,274 1,220 2 -1.3 1:3 6.3 5.6 4.4 4.5 
2510545: cit! 40,377 | 49,671} 58,835} 61,210) 9,294 9,164 2,376 2.1 LEA 4 25.9 2r5 29.3 hel 
25 to 34 ... 16,425 | 21,233) 20,477| 18,531] 4,808 -756 | -1,946 2.6 -.4 -1.0 10.5 11.8 10.2 8.4 
35 to 44 ... 11,786 | 16,692) 21,865} 21,158} 4,906 5,173 -706 3.5 Zul -.3 Ties) 9.2 10.9 9.6 
45 to 54 ws... 12,166 | 11,746} 16,493] 21,521 —420 4,747 5,028 -.4 35 2.7 7.8 6.5 8.2 9.7 
55 and over ..... 23,771 | 27,825) 29,417} 35,125) 4,054 1,592 5,708 1.6 6 1.8 16.2 15.4 14.7 15.9 
5510 G4 cheese 10,742} 11,675} 10,993) 15,825 933 -—682 4,832 8 -6 OHVs 6.9 6.5 55 72 
65 and over .....| 13,030} 16,150) 18,424) 19,301] 3,120 2,274 876 2.2 1.3 5 8.3 8.9 9.2 8.7 
65 10,74 ven. 7,949 9,482) 10,050 9,780} 1,533 568 -271 1.8 6 -.3 rol 5.3 5.0 4.4 
75 and over .....| 5,126 6,668 8,374} 9,521) 1,542 1,706 1,147 PET) 2.3 1S 3.3 3.7 4.2 4.3 
White, 16 years — 
and over ............ 137,106 | 155,432) 168,317| 182,147} 18,326 | 12,885 13,830 1:3 8 8 87.8 86.1 83.9 82.3 
65,132 | 74,390) 81,489} 88,893} 9,258 7,099 7,404 les) 9 9 41.7 41.2 40.6 40.2 
71,974 | 81,042) 86,828} 93,255} 9,068 5,786 6,427 2 7 A 46.1 44.9 43.3 42.2 
Black, 16 years 
and over 16,196 | 19,989] 23,604} 26,548) 3,793 3,615 2,944 al iA ifr 10.4 11.1 11.8 12.0 
Men ...... 7,265| 8,956) 10,575) 11,483) 1,691 1,619 909 2.1 kz 8 4.7 5.0 5.3 5.2 
Women 8,931 | 11,033} 13,029) 15,064) 2,102 1,996 2,036 2x ileeé 15 S)// 6.1 6.5 6.8 
Asian and other, 
16 years 
and over’ .......... 2,867 5,147 8,671| 12,496] 2,280 3,524 3,824 6.0 5.4 3:7 1.8 2.9 43 5.6 
Men...... 1,354] 2,434] 4,142] 5,891} 1,080 | 1,708 | 1,749 6.0 5.5 3.6 9 1.3 2.1 OT 
Women. 1,513) - 2)743'| 455301); 6,605) 4,200 | 1,817 2,075 6.0 5.3 3.8 1.0 1,5 2.3 3.0 
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Continued—Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1976, 1986, 


1996, and projected 2006 
[Numbers in thousands] 
=i me ais, 
Level Change Annual growth rate Percent distribution 
Group — 
1976- | 1986- | 1996- | 1976- | 1986- | 1996- | 1976 \ 1986 | 1996 | 2006 
1976 | 1986 | 1996 | 2006 86 | 96 2006 86 %6 2006 
Hispanic origin, | 
12,344| 19,213 | 26,459 6,869 | 7,247 *s 4.5 3.3 Sp 6.8 9.6 12.0 
6,105] 9,604 | 13,270 3,499 | 3,667 ies 4.6 3.3 but 3.4 4.8 6.0 
6,238) 9,610 | 13,189 3,372 | 3,579 gt 4.4 3.2 Le. 3.5 4.8 6.0 
Other than 

Hispanic origin, 

16 years 

and over ?....... ee 168,243 |181,378 |194,732 13,135 | 13,354 ss 8 aT 93.2 90.4 88.0 
Meni ansaes. 79,693| 86,602 | 92,997 6,909 | 6,395 a 8 w 44.1 43.2 42.0 
Women..........0+ 88,551| 94,775 |101,735 6,224 | 6,960 Th we! 49.0 47.2 46.0 

White non-Hispanic, 

16 and over?......... 143,566 |150,026 |158,638 6,460 | 8,612 et 4 6 79.5 74.8 fale 
Men...... 68,587] 72,318 | 77,013 3,731 | 4,695 ws 5 6 38.0 36.1 34.8 
Women...........++ 74,980] 77,708 | 81,625 Are 2,729 | 3,917 Bs 4 5 41.5 38.7 36.9 

‘The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and (2) not by subtraction. 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by sub- 5 . ea ; 
tracting “black” from the “black and other” group; projections are made directly, Datalby Js panic origin are nat avaiable before 1960. 


tion that started in the 1970s and has yet to cease. 

The effects of the first event are reflected in the declining 
number of persons aged 45 to 54 from 1976-86, aged 55 to 
64 from 1986-96, and aged 65 to 74, 1996-2006. The sec- 
ond event can be traced by following the movements of the 
baby-boom generation through age groups with the greatest 
increase in each period. For example, the 25- to 44-age group 
increased most significantly over the 1976-86 period and the 
35- to 54-age group had the greatest increase over the 1986— 
96 period. For the projected period, 1996-2006, persons aged 
45 to 64 are expected to generate the highest growth. The 
population in the age group following the baby-boomers 
shows declining numbers, those aged 25 to 34 from 1986 to 
1996 and 25 to 44 in the projection, 1996-2006. From 1996 
to 2005, the number of persons aged 25 to 34 is expected to 
decline by 3.9 million. This same age group increased by 9.8 
million during 1976-86, when the baby boomers were that 
age. 
The third demographic event will be reflected in growth of 
the population aged 16 to 24 from 1996 to 2006, which will 
reverse the trend of declining numbers in this age group over 
the 1976-86 and 1986-96 periods. 

For the fourth event, net immigration has had a significant 
impact on population growth over the 1976-96 period and is 
expected to continue to do so over the 1996-2006 period. 
The assumption used by the Bureau of the Census for the 
middle population growth scenario used in developing the 
labor force projections is that net immigration will be 820,000 
each year. Thus, a sizable proportion of the net population 
growth over the projected 1996-2006 period will stem from 
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immigration. The effects of immigration on the demographic 
composition of the population can be seen in two ways in 
table 2. The first is reflected in the very rapidly paced growth 
of the Asian and other and Hispanic populations. Although 
growth of these groups is expected to slow from 1996-2006, 
the projected growth rates for these groups are nevertheless 
much faster than for other groups. The second way immigra- 
tion affects the composition of the population is by age distri- 
bution. For example, persons aged 25 to 34 numbered 32 mil- 
lion in 1976. Ten years later, this same cohort was even larger, 
32.6 million. Similarly, persons aged 25 to 34 in 1986 grew in 
number from 41.7 million to 43.1 million 10 years later. The 
only way these cohorts could increase is through net immi- 
gration. Because the overwhelming reason for immigration is 
the opportunity to work, the labor force at these ages is af- 
fected significantly by immigration.* 

The general effect of mortality on the population can be 
seen by the age distributions of women and men. However, 
the longevity of women as compared to men is also seen 
clearly in table 2. In 1996, men and women were each 8 per- 
cent of the population aged 16 to 24. However, for persons 75 
years of age and older, women made up 4 percent of the popu- 
lation and men, 2.6 percent, reflecting the higher life expect- 
ancy of women. 

To summarize the projected population component, the 
middle growth population is expected to be larger, to have a 
lower proportion of non-Hispanic whites (72 percent, down from 
75 percent in 1996), more youth and more older people. The 
baby-boom generation would be 10 years older. The proportion 
of men and women in the population would not change. 


—EEEES—_—___—_—_—_—_—— 


An alternative immigration scenario. Of the various ways 
the future population could be different, the possibility of 
higher immigration is of great interest. BLS prepared an alter- 
native labor force projection reflecting the high net immigra- 
tion scenario from the Census Bureau; the only difference in 


- the population is the assumption about net immigration, which 


is 1.4 million persons annually. This reflects more people en- 
tering the United States and fewer leaving it than those in the 
middle growth scenario. A summary, provided in table 3, 
shows how the labor force projection would differ from the 
base projection (or middle growth scenario) if this alternative 
were used. The labor force would be, of course, larger, by 5.8 
million or 4 percent. This is a greater increase than the popu- 
lation increase, which is 4.4 million or 2 percent. Because the 
overwhelming number of persons who come to the United 
States do so to work, the Bureau increased the labor force 
participation rates for this scenario. The labor force of women 
would increase somewhat more than that for men. The in- 
crease would be concentrated in the ages younger than 55, 
which are the ages of greatest immigration. The proportion of 
the labor force under age 25 would increase, the proportion 
aged 25 to 54 would remain the same, and the older labor 
force’s share would decrease. 

Because immigration to the United States varies signifi- 
cantly by country and area of the world, so does immigration 
by race and Hispanic origin. Under the high immigration sce- 
nario, the number of Asians and others would increase by 13 
percent and the number of Hispanics by 8 percent. The num- 
ber of blacks in the labor force would also increase by more 
than the overall rate of increase in-the labor force and the 
increase of white non-Hispanics would be less than the over- 


all increase. As a result, their share of the labor force would 
be 1 percentage point less. The black share of the labor force 
would not change and the other two groups would increase 
their share. 


Labor force participation rates 


The labor force participation or activity rate—a measure of 
the proportion of a population group in the labor force—dif- 
fers by age, sex, race and Hispanic origin as shown in table 4. 
Although labor force participation rates for specific groups 
change over time, the general overall pattern is fairly consis- 
tent across age groups, between the sexes, and among race 
and Hispanic origin groups. 


Age. Labor force participation is low for young persons 
(aged 16 to 24) because of school or child care responsibili- 
ties. It rises during the working years, ages 25 to 44, and then 
declines after age 55 as workers retire. The participation rate 
for persons aged 16 to 19 in 1996 was 52 percent; for ages 35 
to 44, the rate was 85 percent; and for ages 75 and older, the 
rate dropped to 5 percent in 1996. 


Sex. The labor force participation rates for men are not only 


higher than those for women at the aggregated level, but also 
at every age group. The trends in the rates for men and women 
are also different. In general, the rates for women have been 
rising, while the rates for men have been declining, although 
some age groups go against the general pattern. The differ- 
ence in rates by sex also holds across race and Hispanic ori- 
gin groups, as a later section shows. 


High immigration projection of the civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 2006 
icipati : Difference d Difference 
ae oe Difference | |qborforce| frombase | Percent Percent ra eae Population | from base 
P tercerl) from base | (thousands)) projection | difference | distribution | OM =a (thousands)| projection 
pe projection (thousands) : projection (thousands) 
NPOtal preter retecesscscssct Rs 68.6 1.0 154,650 5,803 3.9 100.0 225,591 4,400 
74.7 1.1 81,169 2,943 3.8 52.5 - 108,703 2,436 
62.9 1.4 73,481 2,860 44 47.5 116,888 1,964 
66.6 4.2 25,763 1,344 5.5 16.7 3 38,670 564 
85.9 4 105,386 3,932 3.9 68.1 0 122,666 3,166 
36.6 -2 23,501 527 2.3 15.2 -2 64,254 670 
White, 16 years and over ... 69.3 1.2 127,527 3,946 3.2 82.5 -.6 184,153 2,006 
Black, 16 years and over... 65.2 3 18,061 836 4.9 shilere A 27,696 1,148 
Asian and other, 16 years 
aNd Over! ese seo.ioit. 65.9 3 9,062 1,021 12.7 5.9 5 13,741 1,246 
Hispanic, 16 years 
Bich OVON ry cere ka rasrecsess 68.0 6 18,852 1,452 8.3 12.2 5 27,721 1,262 
Other than Hispanic, 
16 years and over ........... 68.6 1.1 135,797 4,352 3.3 87.8 -5 197,870 3,138 
White non-Hispanic ........... 69.4 ; 110,837 2,670 2.5 TBA =1:0 159,765 1,127 


‘The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and (2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. 
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Civilian labor force participation rates by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1976, 1986, 1996, and 
projected 2006 
Participation rate Percentage point change 
Group (percent) : (percent) 
1976 1986 1996 2006 1976-86 irs 1986-96 1996-2006 
| | — = u ae 
! Total, 16 years and over .... 61.6 65.3 66.8 67.6 Sif 1.5 8 
ui) BtoB akan Ant 65.3 68.6 65.5 62.4 3.3 44 = 
16 to 19.... by 54.5 54.7 52.3 51.8 wy -2.4 -5 
20 to 24 .... 74.8 78.9 76.8 74.3 4.2 -2.1 -2.6 
25 to 54 .... 74.9 82.0 83.8 85.5 7.2 1.8 aleve 
25 to 34 .... (ae 82.9 84.1 84.8 TA 1.2 17 
35 to 44 .... x4 75.7 83.7 84.8 85.3 7.9 1.2 5 
45 to 54 ....... ca 76.0 78.0 82.1 84.6 2.1 4.0 25 
' 55 and over ..... ae 33.9 30.1 30.3 36.8 -3.8 2 6.5 
55 to 64 2.1.0. a 56.6 54.0 57.9 62.6 -2.5 3.8 47 
65 and over . er 13.1 10.9 12.1 12.6 -2.2 11 Ae) 
65 to 74........ ve Wied 15:2 17.5 18.2 -2.5 23 Hé 
75 ANG OVEN sasesesstscseccsanes 52 4.0 4.7 5.9 -1.2 Xf 1.2 
Men, 16 years and over ...... 775 76.3 74.9 73.6 -1.3 -1.3 -1.3 
AGRO ae eee 72.9 73.0 68.8 65.8 zt 4.3 -2.9 
mt 16 to 19.... abs 59.3 56.4 53.2 52.5 -2.9 -3.2 —7 
veil DOO 24 care 85.2 85.8 82.5 76.5 6 -3.3 -6.0 
2B 1054 ein arascactcsestaast 94.2 93.8 91.8 90.8 —4 -2.0 -1.0 
| | 25 to 34 ... es 95.2 94.6 93.2 92.3 -.6 -1.4 -9 
35 to 44... Hoh 95.4 94.8 92.4 90.6 -.6 -2.4 -1.8 
Wil | AG tOlS 4k Laas 91.6 91.0 89.1 89.5 -6 -1.9 4 
55 ANd OVEP ....c.cc:csecenies-es 47.8 40.4 38.3 43.8 -7.4 -2.1 55 
| BE t0 4 ein seaeceeneeees 74.3 67.3 67.0 70.2 7.1 -.3 3.2 
| 65 ANd OVEN seeessceeesseeese 20.2 16.0 16.9 17.8 4.2 9 9 
i 65 to 74 =a 25.6 20.5 22.9 23.9 -5.1 2.3 V4 
75 and over 9.3 6.7 73 9.2 -2.6 6 1.9 
Women, 16 years and over . 50.9 55.3 §9.3 61.4 44 4.0 2.2 
16 to 24... 62.5 64.3 62.2 62.2 1.8 -2.1 0 
16to 19... 54.2 53.0 51.3 51.0 -1.3 ae lee -3 
20 to 24 ... 69.0 72.4 71.3 71.8 3.4 -1.1 5 
25 to 54... 62.3 70.8 76.1 79.3 8.5 5.3 3.2 
25 to 34... 63.9 71.6 Woe 77.6 Tt 3.6 23 
35 to 44... pan 63.6 TSA 5 80.2 9.5 4.4 2.7 
45 to 54 ...... Ae 58.3 65.9 75.4 79.9 7.6 9.4 45 
55 and over it 23.2 22.1 23.9 29.9 -1.2 1.8 6.0 
| 551064... oss. . 41.7 42.3 49.6 55.8 6 13 6.2 
Ha diss 8.3 7.4 8.6 8.7 —9 1.2 A 
Mi) Oh GB tOM are ees bel 11.8 Ait:0) 13.1 13.3 -.8 2.2 2 
2.7 2.4 | 3.9 —4 Tf 8 
61.8 65.5 67.2 68.1 37 Wav 9 
78.4 76.9 75.8 74.3 -1.4 -1.1 -1.6 
46.9 55.0 59.1 62.0 8.1 44 2.9 
59.0 63.3 64.1 64.9 4.3 8 8 
70.2 Five. 68.7 69.6 me) -2.5 9 
49.9 56.9 60.4 61.3 7.0 a5 9 
Asian and other, 16 years 
ANCOVON seer cns ce 64.6 65.5 65.8 65.7 Re) 3 -A 
oe 79.2 75.0 73.4 71.6 4.2 -1.6 -1.7 
51.9 57.0 58.8 60.1 5.1 1.8 1.3 
Hispanic origin, 16 years 
and over? .. sist ate 65.4 66.5 65.7 ws Ts 1.0 
Men......... oe = 4 81.0 79.6 77.1 nee -1.4 -2.5 
Women i SNe ars eis ib: 50.1 53.4 57.2 ay 3.2 3.8 
Other than Hispanic origin, 
16 years and over? ........... ve 65.2 66.8 67.5 ste 1.6 a 
Men. ..... ahs S 75.9 74.4 73.1 ra -1.5 -1.3 
WOMB 2a ceeisvetusstaste vanes sae 55.7 59.9 62.4 re f 4.2 2.5 
White non-Hispanic, 16 years 
ANC'OVOM=Sicscctasee eeooes ae 65.5 67.3 68.7 Mee 1.8 1.5 
wiki tee 76.5 75.3 74.1 ne -1.2 -1.2 
55.4 59.8 63.7 ae 4.4 3.9 
‘The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and directly, not by subtraction. 
(2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by 


subtracting “black” from the “black and other” group; projections are made Pata by Hispanic origin are not available before 1980. 
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Ageand sex. Changes over time in the aggregate labor force 
participation rates of men have been consistent: down by 1.3 
percentage points for both 1976-86 and 1986-96. The age- 
specific activity rates of men have been dropping across age 

. groups with few exceptions. Over the 1976-86 period, only 
men aged 20 to 24 increased their participation, and only by a 
modest 0.6-percentage points. This was not repeated in the 
1986-96 period. Labor force participation rates for men 65 
and older increased, starting in 1985. The rates for men 65 to 
74 increased sharply, by 2.3 percentage points, reversing a 
trend that dates back to at least 1890. 

All other age groups of men decreased their labor force par- 
ticipation in both periods. For age groups under 55, the drop in 
participation was greater in the 1986-96 period than that in the 
1976-86 period. There has been little research on the long-term 
decrease in participation rates of men aged 25 to 54, a group 
that our society views as strongly attached to the labor force. 

Unlike men, the labor force participation rates of women 
have been increasing across age groups, with a few excep- 
tions for young and older women in one of the two periods. 
For example, the labor force participation rates of women ages 
20 to 24 increased 3.4 percentage points between 1976 and 
1986, before falling by 1.1 points between 1986 and 1996. 
Also, the labor force participation rates of women 65 and older 
decreased in the 1976-86 period, but increased in the later 
period, more than offsetting the decrease. Women aged 25 to 
34 increased their participation rates sharply during the ear- 
lier period, by 7.7 points, however, the increase in the 1986— 
96 period was less than half that increase. The group of women 
who increased their participation the most during the 1976- 
86 period were aged 35 to 44; their participation increased 
almost 10 percentage points. Interestingly, the same group of 
women displayed the greatest increase in participation in the 


1986-96 period, when they were aged 45 to 54. Women aged 
35 to 54 in 1976 have also increased their labor force partici- 
pation rates markedly over the past two decades. 


Race and Hispanic origin. Differences in labor force partici- 
pation by race and Hispanic origin are usually not as great as 
that observed for age and sex. However, changes in labor force 
rates over time differ among the groups. When participation rate 
changes are combined with different patterns of population 
growth, substantial differences in the future labor force result. 
The data shown in the lower part of table 4 indicate the 
variation in labor force participation by race. However, the 
pattern is complex, as shown in the following tabulation. The 
groups are ranked in terms of their labor force participation 
rates (1 is highest labor force participation; 4 is lowest): 


Total Men Women Rank 
White non- Hispanic Black 1 

Hispanic 
Hispanic White non- White non- 

Hispanic Hispanic 2 

Asian and Asian and Asian and 

other other other 3 
Black Black Hispanic a 


First, the rankings by race and by sex are different. Hispanic 
men have the highest labor force participation rates, Hispanic 
women, the lowest. The composite effect is that Hispanics 
have the second highest rate of labor force participation. For 
blacks, the situation by gender is reversed as men have the 
lowest participation rate and women, the highest. Blacks have 
the lowest overall rate of labor force participation. 


Comparison of the labor force participation rates and the age composition of Hispanic and white 
non-Hispanic men, 1996 
{In percent] 
Labor force participation rate Population composition by age 
Age 7 
; = f White, non- , 
Hispanic eens Difference Hispanic Hispanic Difference 
eS es 
32.2 48.1 15.9 5.0 3.6 -1.4 
67.1 69.1 2.0 5.3 3.4 -1.9 
82.0 78.6 -3.5 5.3 2.9 -2.4 
88.0 88.3 3 8.4 5.0 -3.4 
93.2 94.1 9 13.6 8.7 —4.8 
93.2 94.9 1.7 14.5 10.4 4.4 
92.6 94.0 1.4 12.6 11.4 -1.2 
90.5 93.6 3.2 9.7 10.4 v4 
88.0 92.7 4.7 6.6 9.6 3.0 
85.7 88.1 2.4 4.9 7.6 27 
78.4 80.4 2.0 44 5.8 eis 
61.5 67.2 5.7 1.3 21 8 
43.8 47.1 3.3 2.0 3.2 12 
27.5 27.7 2 2.8 5.3 2.5 
8.6 
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Table 6. i ~©6Comparison of the labor force participation rates and the age composition of black and white non- 


Hispanic women, 1996 
[percent] 
Labor force participation rate Population composition by age 
Age ; 
White, non- A =|— = White, non- { 
Black Hispanic Difference Black Hispanic Difference 

a Kowe= | oly (een ter eeeeecemcret re at eecoteea-o ray 29.9 50.0 20.1 47 3.2 -1.5 
VAN ves. cvecsuccseacvessextareocesesemmeteee ties 48.3 66.3 17.9 4.5 3.1 -1.4 
OAC Meterscton tects. see ewes tense cress 58.3 71.6 13.3 4.2 2.8 -1.4 
22HOG Pee i iene iahsacids Seance datees 69.9 78.7 8.9 6.3 4.7 -1.6 
2B tOi2O Re ee ce eA ea Ro, nema 74.8 78.8 3.9 10.9 8.3 -2.6 
30 to 34 ieecaee 76.8 77.0 2 11.6 9.8 -1.8 
SD NOBO or szestdeesssexelastonyacorsterestvevesteusvedetzee 78.7 77.9 -8 ile 10.7 -1.0 
AQHOAA aoticecescaiiies som epee reel Lee Tei f 80.3 2.6 10.4 9.8 =o 
ABROAG ce. 52 rerecaseh deze hens ae 75.2 80.4 5.3 8.5 9.2 He 
SO OA eee acacia: setessceees tecaed! seeneasseteecennece 67.4 73.2 5.8 5.9 (es) 1.4 
55 10:59 ices cae -8.cunvnctac ares e eomeeoeesee 58.4 62.0 3.6 4.9 Sif 8 
C510}: | te) o eR ERNE ince rns eee aE Ll 40.8 47.7 6.8 1.9 2.1 2 
[SY Loy SY: WOR es eg se pie ee An aie ie, oa 28.8 33.6 47 2.4 3.2 9 
65 to 69 wh she 17.8 41 3.9 Si 1.9 
70 to 74 Res 10 8.6 9 3.1 5.3 2.2 
TEANGA OVOM seas cavastescsvuosseceroaresiensacmencedsnnce 3.2 3.3 0 5.2 9.0 3.9 


The high labor force participation rate for Hispanic males, in 
part, reflects their age structure. Hispanics have a younger popu- 
lation with a greater proportion at the ages of higher labor force 
participation. As table 5 shows, the rates for white non-Hispanic 
white men are higher for all age groups except at ages 20 and 
21. The table also shows that Hispanic men have proportionally 
more young men. Given that Hispanic women are also younger 
than the other groups, their lower overall labor force participa- 
tion rate reflects lower participation at most age groups. 

The high labor force participation rates for black women 
also reflect their age structure. Relative to white non-Hispanic 
women, the group of women with the second highest labor 
force participation (table 6), black women have lower partici- 
pation rates at every age. However, they have a younger popu- 
lation. That is, more of their population is concentrated in age 
groups with high participation. 

These examples indicate that age, sex, and race are important 
in describing the variations in labor force participation. 
However, the previous discussion focused on 1996. Overall 
labor force participation has been changing differently for these 
groups as well. The following tabulation ranks the groups by the 
percentage point change over the 1986—96 period: 


Total Men Women Rank 
White non- White non- White non- 

Hispanic Hispanic Hispanic 1 
Hispanic Hispanic Black 2 
Black Asian and other Hispanic 3 
Asian and Black Asian and 

other other 4 
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For the totals by group, the relative rankings of blacks and 
of Asians and others shifted. The labor force participation of 
all four groups of men dropped, but those for white non-His- 
panic men dropped the least. Other than this change of place 
with Hispanic men, the rankings for men did not change. The 
rankings of women’s change in participation did not seem to 
be as related to their rankings of participation levels. The la- 
bor force participation of white non-Hispanic women grew 
more than that for black women. Hispanic women, who have 
lower overall participation than Asian and other women, had 
a greater increase in participation. 


Projected rate changes 


The labor force participation rate is projected to rise by less 
than a percentage point between 1996 and 2006. The increases 
in the participation rates are expected to be greatest for the 
45- to 54-age group, made up of the baby-boom generation. 
As in 1996, however, the ages of peak labor force participa- 
tion should be 35 to 44. Thus, the baby-boom generation’s 
aging by itself would act to lower overall participation. For 
both sexes combined, labor force rates are projected to in- 
crease for all groups over age 25. For the youth, labor force 
participation is expected to drop sharply at ages 20 to 24. 
The overall labor force participation rate of men is pro- 
jected to drop by 1.3 percentage points, as it did in each of the 
past two decades. This constant change is fortuitous because 
the overall rate is a summary of the changes in the age com- 
position of the population and changes in labor force participa- 
tion for each age as well as the increased race and Hispanic 
diversity of the male population. For each of the three 10-year 


periods analyzed, the pattern of labor force change by age is 
different. For men younger than age 45, labor force participa- 
tion is projected to drop, while for men in the 45 and older group, 
those aged 55 to 64, are projected to have the greatest increase.° 
__ The decrease in labor force participation for men aged 20 to 24 
is projected to accelerate, continuing recent trends. For all other 
groups with declining participation over the 1986-96 period, 
the amount of decrease is expected to be less. 

The increase in the labor force participation rate of women 
in the past has displayed a pattern of slower increases in the 
more recent period. For the 1996-2006 period, labor force 
participation rate growth is projected to continue slowing. 
Except for teenagers, all age groups of women are expected 
to increase their presence in the labor force. Those aged 45 to 
64 in 2006 are the same cohort that had the greatest increase 
in labor force participation in the past—25 to 44 in 1976-86 
and 35 to 54 in 1986—96—are expected again to have the 
greatest increase in the future. The older part of the group, 
those 55 to 64 in 2006, will be past the years of peak labor 
force participation and their labor force rate will decline to 56 
percent from 75 percent in 1996 (although showing an in- 
crease in participation of 6 points from persons that age in 
1996). 

The rankings of labor force participation by race or His- 
panic groups in 2006 are expected to be the same as in 1996, 
except for black women, whose participation rates are pro- 
jected to be lower than white non-Hispanic women’s rates— 
a result of the aging black population. The overall labor force 
participation rate of black men is projected to increase, also 
an artifact of their age distribution. For all age groups of 
blacks except 70 to 74, labor force participation rates are pro- 
jected to drop. 

The overall participation of Hispanic women is projected 
to increase significantly, by 3.8 percentage points, but not 
enough to be higher than that of the Asian and other women 
in 2006. Again, white non-Hispanic women are expected to 
increase their labor force participation rates the most, though 
not as much as over the 1986-96 period. 


Historical changes in the labor force 


Labor force growth over the 1986—96 period was significantly 
slower than the rate of growth over the 1976-86 period, when 
larger numbers of the baby boomers caused rapid rates of la- 
bor force growth and large absolute growth. The labor force 
grew by 22 million between 1976 and 1986, compared with 
16 million over the 1986-96 period (table 7). The male labor 
force, because of the entry of the baby-boom generation, grew 
by 14 percent over the earlier period. This rate dropped to 10 
percent between 1986 and 1996. Women increased their num- 
bers by almost one-third over the 10-year period 1976-86. 
This growth rate was cut in half over the latter period. 


Age. Labor force changes by age over the 1976-96 period 
were largely influenced by the baby-boomers and the birth 
dearth group of the thirties. Between 1976 and 1986, the baby 
boomers were in the age groups that grew rapidly. Those aged 
25 to 34 increased by 10 million and those 35 to 44, by 9.9 
million. For the next decade, the two groups with the greatest 
change were aged 35 to 44 and 45 to 54, with 9.3 million and 
8.6 million added workers. Growth of the labor force by the 
baby boomers was affected not just by population growth, but 
by growth in the labor force participation rate for women. 

By contrast, the age group 45 to 54 barely grew during 
the 1976-86 period; over the next 10 years, the 55 to 64 
group added few members. The modest changes reflect 
the passage of the birth dearth generation. The labor force 
participation rates of this cohort increased, offsetting 
population decreases. 


Sex. Labor force growth for men was less than that for 
women in both the 1976-86 and 1986-1996 periods whether 
measured by numbers of persons or rates of change. Although 
population growth for both sexes was similar, labor force par- 
ticipation rates for men declined, and increased for women. 

In contrast to the general pattern, labor force participation 
rates of young women, 16 to 24 years of age dropped over the 
1986-96 period. Because the population of women that age 
also dropped, the labor force dropped sharply. The labor force 
of young women dropped slightly more than that for young 
men (10 percent, versus 9 percent). For all other groups of 
women, activity rates increased and, except for the birth dearth 
group, so did population. 


Race and Hispanic origin. White non-Hispanics were the 
largest group in the labor force in 1986, accounting for 80 
percent of the total. However, from 1986 to 1996, this group 
had the lowest growth rate, 0.7 percent a year, among the 
groups analyzed. The smallest group, Asians and others had 
the fastest growth rate. Interestingly, growth rates were in- 
versely related to ranking by size, and the rankings were the 
same for men and women. Asian and other women and men 
each were the fastest growing labor force group over the 
1986-96 period. All minority groups increased their share of 
the labor force. Hispanics increased from 7 percent to 9.5 
percent, Asian and others increased their share from 3 per- 
cent to 4.3 percent. Blacks, whose growth rate was .5 per- 
centage point greater than the overall labor force growth rate, 
increased their share from 10.7 percent to 11.3 percent. The 
remaining group, white non-Hispanic, decreased their share 
of the labor force from 80 percent to 75 percent. The pattern 
of labor force growth rates is more reflective of changes in 
the population than the changes in labor force participation 
rates, which grew most rapidly for white non-Hispanics than 
other groups. 
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Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1976, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 


[Numbers in thousands] 
ee hae Percent Percent Annual growth 
Level elves change distribution rate (percent) 
Ke se feast 
Group z ; 
1976- | 1986- | 1996-| 1976—- |1986— 1976- | 1986- | 1996- 
1976 | 1986 1996 2006 86 96 2006 86 96 Loewe 1976 | 1986 | 1996 | 2006 86 96 2006 
Total, 16 years 
and over....... 96,158] 117,834] 133,943 | 148,847] 21,676 | 16,109] 14,904) 22.5 | 13.7 11.1 }100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 241 1.3 ten 
16 to 24...... 23,340) 23,367) 21,183 | 24,418 27 | -2,184| 3,236 1 | -9.3 15.3 | 24.3 | 19.8 | 15.8 | 16.4 .0 | -1.0 1.4 
16 to 19...... 9,056] 7,926} 7,806] 8,924] -1,130} -120) 1,118)-12.5 | -1.5 14.3 9.4 6.7 5.8 6.0 | -1.3 -.2 1.3 
20 to 24...... 14,284| 15,441) 13,377] 15,494) 1,157|-2,064} 2,117; 8.1 |-13.4 15.8 | 14.9 | 13.1 | 10.0 | 10.4 8 | -1.4 15 
25it0ib4 ee. 58,502| 79,563) 96,786 | 101,454| 21,061] 17,223) 4,668) 36.0 | 21.6 4.8 | 60.8 | 67.5 | 72.3 | 68.2 3.1 2.0 5 
25 to 34...... 24,203| 34,591) 33,833] 30,842] 10,388) -758]-2,992} 42.9 | -2.2 | -8.8]| 25.2 | 29.4 | 25.3 | 20.7 3.6 -.2 -9 
35 to 44...... 17,317| 27,232} 36,556] 35,455) 9,915] 9,324) -1,101) 57.3 | 34.2 | -3.0 | 18.0 | 23.1 | 27.3 | 23.8 4.6 3.0 -3 
45 to 54...... 16,982} 17,739) 26,397 | 35,157 757| 8,658] 8,760) 45 | 488 | 33.2] 17.7 | 15.1 | 19.7 | 23:6 4 441 2.9 
55 and over. |14,317|} 14,904) 15,974] 22,974 587| 1,070] 6,999} 4.1 UP 43.8 | 14.9 | 12.6 | 11.9 | 15.4 4 te 3.7 
55 to 64...... 11,422) 11,894) 12,146] 18,753 472 252| 6,607} 4.1 2.1 54.4 | 11.9 | 10.1 9.1 | 12.6 4 2 4.4 
65 andover. | 2,895} 3,010) 3,828} 4,221 115 818 393} 4.0 | 27.2 10.3 3.0 2.6 2.9 2.8 4 2.4 1.0 
Gbitoiv4icn. 2,472| 2,594) 3,194] 3,300 122 600 106} 4.9 | 23.1 33 2.6 22 2.4 2.2 mo) 2.1 ss 
75 and over 425 417 634 921 -8 217 286} -1.9 | 52.1 45.1 4 4 5 6 -.2 4.3 3.8 
Men, 16 years 
and over....... 57,174| 65,422} 72,087} 78,226} 8,248) 6,665| 6,139} 14.4 | 10.2 8.5 | 59:5 | 55.5 | 53.8 | 52.6 1.4 1.0 8 
16 to 24...... 12,752} 12,250) 11,147] 12,848] -502/-1,103| 1,701} -3.9 | —9.0 15:3) 13:31) 10:4 8.3 8.6 -4 -.9 1.4 
16 to 19... 4,886| 4,102) 4,043) 4,551) -784 -59 508} -16.0 | -1.4 12.6 5.1 3.5 3.0 3.1 -1.7 -1 i 
20 to 24...... 7,866| 8,148) 7,104] 8,297 282 |-1,044| 1,193) 3.6 |-12.8 16.8 8.2 6.9 5S 5.6 4 | -1.4 1.6 
2510154 35,578| 44,406} 51,999} 52,908} 8,828] 7,593 909} 24.8 | 17.1 Tet S720" || S7.7 9) GOB a|| Go.0 2.2 1.6 ie 
25 to 34...... 14,784| 19,383) 18,431] 16,469] 4,599) -952]-1,962) 31.1 | -4.9 |-10.6 | 15.4 | 16.4 | 13.8 | 11.1 Oui, -5 | -1.1 
35 to 44...... 10,500! 15,029) 19,602] 18,478] 4,529} 4,573|-1,124) 43.1 | 30.4 | -5.7 | 10.9 | 12.8 | 14.6 | 12.4 37, 2.7 -6 
45 to 54...... 10,293) 9,994} 13,967} 17,961} —299]| 3,973) 3,994) -2.9 | 39.8 | 286) 10.7 8.5 | 10.4 | 12.1 -.3 3.4 as 
55 andover. | 8,846} 8,765} 8,941] 12,470 -81 176| 3,529} -9 2.0 39.5 9.2 74 6.7 8.4 -1 2 3.4 
55 to 64...... 7,020) 6,954) 6,693} 9,919 -66} -261| 3,226] -.9 | -3.7 | 482 ies! 5.9 5.0 6.7 -1 -4 4.0 
65andover.| 1,826} 1,811) 2,247} 2,551 -15 436 304, -.8 | 24.1 13.5 1.9 1.5 ere 4 1 2.2 aS 
G5i10)74 ee 1,544] 1,552) 1,872| 1,999 8 320 127 5 | 20.6 6.8 1.6 1.3 1.4 1.3 1] 1.9 ag 
75 and over . 282 260) 375 552 —22 115 177| -7.8 | 44.1 47.2 re 2 18 4 -8 3.7 3.9 
Women, 16 
years and f 
OVE... .eeseeeees 38,983} 52,413) 61,857] 70,620] 13,430] 9,444] 8,764} 34.5 | 18.0 14.2 | 40.5 | 44.5 | 46.2 | 47.4 3.0 hey res) 
16 to 24...... 10,588} 11,117} 10,036} 11,570 529|-1,081| 1,534) 5.0 | -9.7 1533) 11.0 9.4 Wee) 7.8 5 | -1.0 1.4 
16 to 19...... 4,170] 3,824 3,763} 4,373} -346 -61 610} -8.3 | -1.6 16.2 4.3 3.2 | 28 2.9 -.9 -.2 1.5 
20 to 24...... 6,418] 7,293) 6,273) 7,197 875 | -1,020 924] 13.6 |-14.0 14.7 6.7 6.2 4.7 4.8 4.3). AES 1.4 
25 to 54...... 22,924| 35,158] 44,787| 48,546] 12,234] 9,629) 3,759) 53.4 | 27.4 8.4 | 23.8 | 29.8 | 33.4 | 32.6 4.4 2.5 8 
25 to 34...... 9,419] 15,208) 15,403} 14,373] 5,789 195| -1,030} 61.5 1.3 | -6.7 9.8 | 12.9 | 11.5 9.7 4.9 | -7 
35 to 44...... 6,817| 12,204) 16,954|) 16,977) 5,387) 4,750 23) 79.0 | 38.9 al TA EIOAM| AST Tee 6.0 3.3 0 
45 to 54...... 6,689| 7,746) 12,430| 17,196} 1,057) 4,684) 4,766} 15.8 | 60.5 | 38.3 7.0 6.6 9.3 | 11.6 1.5 4.8 3.3 
55 andover. | 5,471 6,139} 7,033} 10,504 668 894} 3,471) 12.2 | 146 | 49.3 5.7, 5.2 5.3 ei 1.2 1.4 4.1 
55 to 64...... 4,402| 4,940) 5,452) 8,834 538 512} 3,382) 12.2 | 10.4 62.0 4.6 4.2 41 5.9 1.2 1.0 4.9 
65andover. | 1,069} 1,199} 1,581 1,670 130 382 89) 12.2 | 31.9 5.6 eA 1.0 fez ale! 1.2 2.8 S 
65 to 74...... 928) 1,042) 1,321 1,301 114 279 -20) 12.3 | 26.8 | -1.5 1.0 9 1.0 9 ce 2.4 -.2 
75 and over . 142 157) 260 369 15 103 110} 10.6 | 65.4 | 42.2 Ai =| 2 2 ee) 5.2 3.6 
White ............. 84,767} 101,801) 113,108 | 123,581} 17,034 | 11,307} 10,473) 20.1 | 11.1 9.3 | 88.2 | 86.4 | 84.4 | 83.0 1.8 ast 9 
Men.........2+ 51,033} 57,217) 61,783 | 66,008) 6,184} 4,566} 4,225) 12.1 8.0 6.8 | 53.1 | 48.6 | 46.1 | 44.3 ie 8 wi 
Women ...... 33,735| 44,584) 51,325] 57,572) 10,849} 6,741] 6,248) 32.2 | 15.1 12.2 | 35.1 | 37.8 | 38.8 | 38.7 2.8 1.4 4 
Black, 16 
years and 
OVEr sess... 9,561) 12,654) 15,134] 17,225 
Men...........- 5,101 6,373} 7,264] 7,996 
Women ...... 4,460 6,281| 7,869] 9,229 
ish | 
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Continued—Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1976, 1986, 1996, and projected 
2006 
[Numbers in thousands] 
| Percent Percent Annual growth 
eae tevel Change change distribution rate (percent) 
| na aml Seer 5 rR 5 aaa | ——— 
1976-| 1986- | 1996-| 1976- | 1986-| 1996- 1976-| 1986-| 1996- 
sia | 1986 1996 2006 86 96 | 2006 86 9% 2006 | 1976| 1986 | 1996) 2006 86 % 2006 
Asian and 
other, 16 
years and 
OVE! ees 1,822 | 3,371| 5,703) 8,041} 1,549 | 2,332] 2,338) 85.0 | 69.2 | 41.0] 1.9 2.9 43 5.4 6.3 5.4 3.5 
Men............ 1,037 | 1,825|) 3,039) 4,222) 788) 1,214] 1,183) 76.0} 66.5 | 389] 1.1 1S 2.3 2.8 5.8 oe 3.3 
Women ...... 785 | 1,546] 2,664, 3,818) 761 1,118) 1,155} 96.9 | 72.3 | 43.4 8 13 2.0 2.6 7.0 5.6 oi 
Hispanic, 
origin, 16 
years and 
OVER? sc davsieaens 8,076 | 12,774) 17,401 4,698| 4,627 58:2) 36:2 re 6.9 VHiwae Pe 4.7 3.1 
Men .:..35.0038 4,948 | 7,646) 10,235 2,698} 2,589 54.5 | 33.9 2 4.2 oy 6.9 Pe 4.4 3.0 
Women ...... 3,128} 5,128; 7,166 2,000} 2,038 63.9 | 39.8 ods PX 3.8 4.8 ase 5.1 3.4 
Other than 
Hispanic 
origin, 16 
years and 
OVE? oer 109,758 | 121,169} 131,446 11,411} 10,276 10.4 8.5 93.1 | 90.5} 883 1.0 8 
Men..........+. 60,474 | 64,441) 67,991 3,967| 3,550 6.6 LHS) 51.3 | 48.1 | 45.7 6 5 
Women ...... 49,285 | 56,729) 63,454 7,444| 6,725 151 11.9 41.8 | 42.4 | 42.6 1.4 lel 
White non- 
Hispanic, 16 
and over....... 94,026 | 100,915] 108,166 6,890) 7,251 7.3 7.2 79.8 | 75.3 | 72.7 7 Th 
Men...........- 52,442 | 54,451) 56,856 2,009} 2,405 3.8 4.4 44.5 | 40.7| 38.2 4 4 
Women ...... 41,583 | 46,464; 51,310 4,881} 4,846 ner 10.4 36.3 | 34.7 | 34.5 tA 1.0 
' The “Asian and other’ group includes (1) Asians and Pacific Islanders and rectly, not by subtraction. 
(2) American Indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are derived by 2 Data by Hi et t available before 1980 
subtracting “black” from the “black and other’ group; projections are made di- Bee cogilate (ot avarane pene : 


Projected changes in the labor force 


With population expected to continue increasing at a slower 
rate, the labor force also is projected to grow more slowly 
over the 1996-2006 period than it did over the 1986 to 1996 
period.’ The labor force itself will change in composition as 
well, as various age, race or Hispanic groups, and men and 
women will experience change at different rates. 


Age. The youth labor force (aged 16 to 24) is projected to in- 
crease by 3.2 million, reversing the drop of the earlier period. 
The 2006 youth labor force is projected to be larger than those 
in 1976, 1986, and 1996. For the labor force aged 25 to 54, the 
story is different. The projected increase of 4.7 million is about 
a fourth of the 1986-96 period. Those aged 25 to 34, whose 
number decreased over the 1986-96 period by three quarters of 
a million are projected to drop a further 3 million. The 35- to 44- 
age group, which increased by 9.3 million over the 1986-96 
period, is projected to drop by 1.1 million. Only the 45- to 54 
age group is expected to increase in size; but even this group, 
made up of the younger members of the baby-boom generation, 
is expected to increase at a much slower rate than earlier. The 
smaller, younger age groups are those following the baby-boom 
generation. 

The labor force of older workers—identified as having the 


fastest rates of population growth and the greatest increases 
in labor force participation—is expected to grow by 7 mil- 
lion. Within that group, the 55 to 64 group is expected to add 
6.6 million. Although the population of the 65- to 74-age 
group (the birth dearth of the thirties) is projected to drop, 
this cohort is expected to increase their labor force size due 
to rising labor force participation rates. 


Sex. The labor force of men is projected to grow by .8 per- 
cent annually, while that of women is expected to grow by 1.3 
percent. These represent slowing from the 1986-96 period, be- 
cause population is expected to grow more slowly and because 
women’s labor force participation rates are expected to increase 
more slowly. Women’s share of the labor force is projected to 
increase from 46 percent to 47 percent. 


Race and Hispanic origin. The Hispanic population has 
been growing and is expected to continue to grow faster than 
the black population, as a result, the Hispanic labor force 
will eventually be larger than the black labor force. The cur- 
rent projection indicates that this will occur in 2006. Given 
that projections have errors and the possibility that the method 
for enumerating race and Hispanic origin could change, the 
specificity of the year should be viewed with caution.* How- 
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ever, by the middle of the next decade, the Hispanic labor 
force should exceed that of blacks. 

The Asian and other group’s population is also growing 
rapidly. However, they are expected to remain the smallest of 
the four labor force groups well beyond 2006. Similarly, the 
white non-Hispanic group, which is growing slowly, will re- 
main the largest group. They made up 80 percent of the labor 
force in 1986; their 2006 share is expected to be 73 percent. 
Their 2006 labor force would be 14 million larger than that in 
1986. The remaining three groups are expected to add 7 mil- 
lion persons to the labor force over the same period. White 
non-Hispanics will remain by far the largest group of the la- 
bor force for years after 2006. 


Table 8. | SM Civilian labor force, 1986 and 1996, and projected 2006, and entrants and leavers, actual 1986-96 and 
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Dynamics 


From 1996 and 2006, the dynamics of the labor force change 
emerge from three distinct groups: entrants; those who will 
be in the labor force in 2006; but who were not in it in 1996; 
leavers, those who will exit the labor force after 1996 and 
before 2006; and stayers, those who were in the labor force in 
1996 and will remain through 2006. To the extent that the 
demographic composition of labor force entrants between 
1996 and 2006 is different from the composition of those now 
in the labor force, the 2006 labor force will be different from 
today’s labor force. But the labor force also is affected by the 
demographic composition of those leaving. Thus, the labor 


projected, 1996-2006 
1986-96 : 
Group 1986. | 1996 2006 
Entrants Leavers Stayers Entrants Leavers Stayers 
Numbers 

117,834 34,564 18,455 99,380 133,944 39,670 24,768 109,176 148,847 

65,422 18,016 11,352 54,071 72,087 19,978 13,839 58,248 78,226 

52,412 16,548 7,103 45,309 61,857 19,692 10,929 50,928 70,620 

94,026 22,229 15,339 78,686 100,915 24,214 16,963 . 83,952 108,166 

52,442 11,601 9,592 42,851 54,451 12,132 9,728 44,724 56,856 

41,583 10,628 5,748 35,836 46,464 12,082 7,236 39,228 51,310 

12,483 4,295 1,983 10,501 14,795 6,191 5,003 9,792 15,983 

6,279 1,895 1,083 5,196 7,091 2,807 2,550 4,541 7,347 

6,204 2,400 900 5,304 7,704 3,384 2,453 5,251 8,636 

8,076 5,478 780 7,296 12,774 5,920 1,293 11,481 17,401 

4,948 3,211 513 4,435 7,646 3,365 776 6,870 10,235 

3,128 2,267 267 2,861 5,128 2,555 516 4,611 7,166 

Asian and other, non- ; 

FUISDANIGI wee srancocneceelsietteccee 3,249 2,562 352 2,897 5,459 3,346 1,508 3,951 7,296 
Matisse in eccdiecscies dees eee 1,753 1,310 164 1,589 2,899 1,674 785 2,114 3,788 
WOM Metro ac-ceeen tence oes 1,496 1,253 188 1,308 2,561 1,671 724 1,837 3,508 

Share 
[percent] 
Otel pc sh te ae Reese rene 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Bon ye 61.5 54.4 53.8 50.4 55.9 53.4 52.6 
44.5 47.9 38.5 45.6 46.2 49.6 44.1 46.6 47.4 
79.8 64.3 83.1 79.2 75.3 61.0 68.5 76.9 Tens 
44.5 33.6 52.0 43.1 40.7 30.6 39.3 41.0 38.2 
35.3 30.7 Silat 36.1 34.7 30.5 29.2 35.9 34.5 
10.6 12.4 10.7 10.6 11.0 15.6 20.2 9.0 10.7 
ay 5:5 5.9 5.2 5S TA 10.3 4.2 4.9 
Gyre) 6.9 4.9 53 5.8 8.5 9.9 4.8 5.8 
Hispanic origin .... 6.9 15.8 4.2 7.3 9.5 14.9 5.2 10.5 11.7 
Me? .......2006 4.2 9.3 2.8 45 Sif 8.5 3.1 6.3 6.9 
WOmMOnG2 cc eeeteacs 2.7 6.6 1.4 2.9 3.8 6.4 2.1 4.2 4.8 
Asian and other, non- 
Hispanic 
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force of 2006 may be regarded as consisting of the labor force 
of 1996, plus the entrants, less the leavers. 

BLS projects that between 1996 and 2006, 40 million workers 

will enter the labor force and 25 million will leave. (See table 8.) 
‘These figures compare with 34.6 million entrants and 18.4 mil- 
lion leavers over the 1986-96 period. The entrants are projected 
to be almost equally women and men. In the earlier period, en- 
trants were more likely to be men. The leavers are more likely to 
be men, because the male labor force is older than that of women, 
but the vast difference in share exhibited for the 1986-96 period 
is projected to narrow somewhat. 

According to these projections, by 2006, 20 million men 
will have joined the 1996 labor force of 72.1 million, and 
13.8 million men will have left the labor force, resulting in a 
labor force of 78.2 million men in 2006. Similarly, 19.7 mil- 
lion women are expected to enter the labor force over the 
period 1996-2006, while 10.9 million women are projected 
to leave. The relatively fewer women leaving the labor force 
would raise their share of the labor force from 46.2 percent in 
1996 to 47.4 percent in 2006. 

BLS is projecting that the number of entrants over the 1996— 
2006 period will be larger than the 34.6 million who entered 
during the 1986-96 period. The number projected to leave 
the labor force is expected to increase by 34 percent. Slightly 
more men than women entered the labor force, 52 percent 
compared with 48 percent, in the 1986-96 period. In the 
1996-2006 period, women and men are expected enter in 
nearly equal numbers. 


Race and Hispanic origin. ‘he largest share of the 1996 
labor force—75 percent—was made up of non-Hispanic 
whites. Three-fifths of the population expected to enter the 
labor force between 1996 and 2006 are projected to be non- 
Hispanic whites, less than their share over the 1986-96 pe- 
riod. These proportions are smaller than their share of the 
work force, reflecting this group’s lower population growth. 
As a result of the 24.2 million non-Hispanic whites entering 
the labor force, and the 17.0 million leaving over the 1996— 
2006 period, the share of non-Hispanic whites in the labor 
force is projected to be 73 percent in 2006—a drop of 3 per- 
centage points and down 7 percentage points from 1986. In 
the 1986-96 period, white non-Hispanic men supplied the 
most entrants; 34 percent. More striking, they supplied most 
of those leaving; 52 percent. 

The labor force of white non-Hispanics is projected to grow 
0.7 percent per year, slower than the overall labor force. The 
slower growth reflects little migration of this demographic 
group to the United States and lower birth rates in the past, 
compared with other population groups. This results in rela- 
tively fewer labor force entrants and relatively more labor 
force leavers, a reflection of the aging of the white male labor 
force. White non-Hispanic women are projected to increase 


their participation more than any other group, but this faster 
growth rate is not enough to offset the slow growth in the non- 
Hispanic population of only 0.6 percent yearly. White non- 
Hispanic men are projected to have the least drop in labor 
force participation of any group of men. 

Blacks, the second largest group in the 1996 labor force, made 
up 11.0 percent of the labor force. (This number reflects an ad- 
justment, placing Hispanic blacks with Hispanics rather than 
with non-Hispanic blacks.) Blacks are projected to add 6.2 mil- 
lion workers to the labor force between 1996 and 2006—16 
percent of all new entrants during the period. This is more than 
the number that entered between 1986 and 1996. With the 5.0 
million black non-Hispanics projected to leave the labor force 
over the period, the group will increase in number, and by 2006, 
their share of the labor force is expected to be 10.7 percent, 
down from 11.0 in 1996. The black labor force is projected to 
grow slightly faster than the overall labor force because of their 
higher than average population growth resulting from higher 
than average birth rates and immigration. 

In 1996, Hispanics (of all races) were the third largest la- 
bor force group, with 12.8 million workers representing 9.5 
percent of the labor force. Because of their higher levels of 
immigration, some 5.9 million Hispanics are projected to en- 
ter the labor force during the 1996-2006 period. Only 1.2 
million Hispanics are projected to leave the labor force (re- 
flecting their relatively young age composition), so the num- 
ber of Hispanics in the labor force is projected to grow by 
more than 4.6 million. By 2006, the Hispanic labor force is 
projected to be greater than the black non-Hispanic labor 
force.'!° The Hispanic labor force is projected to grow 3.1 
percent annually, increasing to 17.4 million persons in 2006. 
The Hispanic share of the labor force is expected to increase 
more than that of any other demographic group because of 
overall population growth—from higher births and increased 
immigration—and because of increases in the participation 
rate of Hispanic women. 

Currently, the smallest racial group in the labor force is 
Asian and other. About 3.3 million members of this group 
will enter the labor force during the 1996-2006 period, about 
the size of its 1986 labor force. Because relatively fewer work- 
ers of this group are projected to leave the labor force over 
the period, the group is projected to increase by 41 percent. 
The number of Asians and others in the labor force is pro- 
jected to grow 3.5 percent annually. Increases in the number 
of Asians and others in the labor force reflect their continued 
high immigration. Decreases in labor force participation by 
men offset a portion of the increase. 


Implications of the aging labor force 


Median age. The age of the labor force can be measured in 
various ways; one is median age. As the baby-boom genera- 
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tion entered the labor force, the median age of the labor force 
decreased; once in the labor force, this large group can only 
age, so the median age has been rising. The median age of the 
labor force was 40.5 years in 1962, (the highest level attained 
before the baby boomers entered the labor force), it dropped 
steadily until 1980, and since then, it has been rising. With the 
population projected to continue aging as rapidly as in the 
past, the median age of the labor force in 2006 is projected to 
just exceed the level reached in 1962. (See table 9.) 

For much of the 1962-96 period, the male labor force has 
been older than the female labor force. This age difference 
reflected a pattern of women entering the labor force, then 
leaving for a period after childbirth. The ages of the male and 
female labor force are projected to diverge, reflecting the 
higher participation of older women, the slowing in participa- 
tion of younger women, and the withdrawal of older men from 
the labor force. 

Historically, white participants in the labor force have been 
older than the rest of the labor force. This is projected to con- 
tinue, with the difference reaching 0.6 year in 2006. Com- 
pared with the whites, black and Hispanic groups are younger, 
reflecting their higher birth rates, and as a result, youth claim 
a somewhat larger share of their respective populations. Black 
participants in the labor force have been about 1.5 years to 
2.5 years younger than the overall labor force; this age gap is 
projected to continue to 2006. The group of Asians and other 
participants in the labor force have been slightly younger than 
the overall labor force, but by 1996, this group was more than 
1 year younger. This is expected to continue by 2006. His- 
panic participants generally have been younger, due to their 
higher fertility rate. This group is projected to continue hav- 


Uses Distribution of the population and labor force by age and sex, 1976, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 


iKele}{-37 ~=Median ages of the labor force, by sex, 


race, and Hispanic origin, selected 
historical years and projected 2006 


Group 1962 1966 1976 1986 1996 2006 
TOtal cesar ehee 40.5 40.3 35.3 35.3 38.2 40.6 
Men........... 40.5 40.4 36.0 35.6 38.2 40.5 
Women....... 40.4 40.1 34.4 34.9 38.2 40.8 
White ......... 40.9 40.3 35.6 35.5 42.5 41.2 
Black. te, 38.3 31.2 33.1 33.8 36.3 38.2 
Asian and 
other? ..... ) i) 32.4 35.5 36.9 38.4 
Hispanic 
origin? .... i) i) ®) 32.6 34.1 36.4 
Ls J) eS ee 


' For 1962 and 1966 data are for black and other. 

? The “Asian and other” group includes Asians and Pacific Islanders and 
American Indians and Alaskan Natives. The historic data are derived by sub- 
tracting “Black” from the “Black and other’ group; projections are made di- 
rectly. 

5 Data for Asian and other are not available before 1972. 

4 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

5 Data for Hispanic origin are not available before 1980. 


ing a lower median age than the overall labor force, but it is 
projected to age from a median of 34.1 years in 1996 to 36.4 
years in 2006, reflecting the aging of earlier immigrants. The 
median age of all race and Hispanic groups is expected to 
increase between 1996 and 2006. 


Age composition. ‘There are other ways to look at the age 
structure of the labor force. For example, if the labor force is 
aging, the proportion of those 65 and older in the labor force 
would be increasing and the proportion of those under 25 
would be decreasing. Table 10 presents such information for 
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[Percent] 
Population Labor force 
Group laa ‘a 
1976 ‘) 1986 1996 2006 1976 1986 1996 2006 
Total, 16 years and over ..............+. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
16:10:24 oy oes oaks aactsiacns 22.9 18.9 16.1 17.2 24.3 19.8 15.8 16.4 
Lo (oyeoh? Poe Rh xt coe pepe Uy ee 28.0 33.2 Si2 25.4 34.4 42.4 39.4 32.0 
40 ANd) OVE rea hc tscnleecees ones 49.1 47.9 52.7 57.4 41.3 37.8 44.8 51.6 
G6diand OVOM isso tthe vere sets 14.1 15.2 15.8 15.2 3.0 2.6 2.9 2.8 
ANC OVOM ns ies ae msescceenceoriee 5.2 5.8 6.7 7.0 4 4 5 6 
Men, 16 years and over 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NO IO'O4erteccre teen 23.7 19.5 16.8 18.4 22.3 18.7 15.5 16.4 
POROSO et tes 28.7 34.3 32.0 26.0 35.3 42.6 39.7 32.4 
40 and over 47.6 46.2 51.2 55.7 42.4 38.7 44.8 ays 
65 and over 12.3 13.2 13.9 13.5 3.2 2.8 3.1 3:3 
75 and over 44 45 5.3 5.6 5 4a 5 rd 
Women, 16 years and over-...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TGAO!24 oer cttcccswhaes tears 22.1 18.2 15;5 16.2 27.2 21.2 16.2 16.4 
25 to SOR ae. eS 278 32.3 30.5 24.9 Kime 42.1 38.9 31.7 
40 ANd OVER woiccccsschiscccsscescree 50.5 49.5 54.1 58.9 39.7 : 4 
OS andi ovens e ee 15.8 17.0 iWerg 16.8 AMG) 
TSANG OVER eoeiicseterctesseeces P i 
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the population and labor force aged 16 and older, by sex. 
From 1976 to 1986 and to1996, the proportion of those 65 

and older in the population increased, but by 2006, it is ex- 

pected to decrease slightly. The proportion of persons under 


25 (specifically, 16 to 24) decreased between 1986 and 1996. 
_ However, the proportion is expected to increase by 2006. The 


population is getting older, based on the median age, and 
younger, based on proportions! For each successive decade, 
the proportion of 25- to 39-year olds has decreased or is ex- 
pected to decrease. 

Looking at the composition of the population by sex, the 
same general patterns hold. However, the male population has 
proportionately more youth than the female population, re- 
flecting their higher proportion of births and slightly higher 
current immigration. Relatively more women are in the older 
ages. This does not show the relative sizes of women and 
men’s population groups, as does table 2. It only indicates 
that the women’s population is older, that is, it has a greater 
share of their population in the older ages. 

The age structure of the labor force, 16 and older is differ- 
ent from that of the population, 16 and older. Fewer persons 
in the labor force are 65 and older. The youth labor force is 
also a smaller share of the labor force than of the population. 
Of course, those aged 25 to 64 must be a greater share. How- 
ever, between 1996 and 2006, the youth share of the labor 
force is projected to increase. The baby-boom generation may 
be followed by observing that in 1976, they were in the youth 
group, but by 1986, the share of the labor force aged 25 to 39 
had increased by 8 percentage points. By 2006, this age 
group’s share of the labor force should be less than it was in 
1976. In 1996, 45 percent of the labor force was age 40 or 
older; by 2006, more than half the labor force will be in this 
age category. 

Historically, the female labor force has been young. In 
1976, women 16 to 24 were 27 percent of the labor force, 
greater than the share for men. The share of the female labor 
force aged 25 and older was thus less. Their share appears to 
be evenly divided between the age groups 25 to 39 and 40 to 
64, as the proportions of women 65 and older in the labor 
force were comparable to the figures for men. By 1996, these 
differences had narrowed significantly. However, the differ- 
ences in share at the older ages had increased and are pro- 
jected to continue increasing. The proportion of men 65 and 
older increased between 1986 and 1996 and is projected to 
increase, while the share for women declined and is expected 
to continue decreasing. 


Economic dependency 


In 1987, for the first time ever, more Americans were in the 
labor force than were not. This status is projected to prevail 
throughout the entire projection period, with the proportion 


of those not working to those who are working reaching alow 
of 92.5 per 100 workers in 2006. This measure of dependency 
is the number of those in the total population (including Armed 
Forces overseas and children) who are not in the labor force 
per 100 of those who are in the labor force. (See table 11.) 
For every 100 persons in the 1996 labor force, about 96 were 
not. Of this group, about 45 were children, 28 were 16 to 64 
years of age, and 22 were older than 64. 

Upon examining these ratios (the economic dependency 
ratio), for various age groups, one can see that this drop is 
attributable to the change in the number of children. As the 
number of births diminished and the baby boom moved to 
ages older than 16, the total economic dependency ratio 
dropped. Most of the 31-percentage point drop for the total 
population between 1975 and 1996 was because of the de- 
cline in the number of births. The portion of the ratio attrib- 
uted to children is projected to continue dropping, despite 
somewhat higher fertility. The remainder of the historical 
drop is attributable to higher labor force participation for 
women aged 16 to 64. The ratio for the 16- to 64-age group 
dropped 16 points, from 44.2 in 1975 to 28.0 in 1996. This 
ratio is projected to increase, reflecting the projected de- 
crease in participation of men and of young women aged 16 
to 24. 

The part of the dependency ratio that has been steadily in- 
creasing is the portion attributable to older persons. In 1975, 
this was by far the smallest part of the dependency ratio, and 
by 2006, is expected to still be the smallest proportion. How- 
ever, between 1975 and 1990, the older persons’ dependency 
ratio grew 1.4 percentage points; it is projected to fall again, 
to 21.0 older retired persons per 100 workers in 2006—a 
level below that of 1985. With what we now believe to be the 
composition of the population after 2006, it is clear that the 
overall dependency ratio will rise some time after 2010; but 
it may never reach the levels of 1975. 

For much of the open discussion about our aging popula- 
tion, the dependency ratios in table 11 for the 65 and older 
population has been expressed, not as nonworkers per worker, 


Hable 11.| Economic dependency ratio, 1975-96 and 


projected 2006, by age 


[Per hundred in the labor force] 


Group 1975 | 1980 1985 | 1990 1996 | 2006 


Total population... | 126.3 | 108.9 | 103.3} 98.3 95.5 | 92.5 


Under 16 ......... 61.4 | 50.7 47.3 | 458 45.3 | 42.4 

16 to 64 ww... 44.2 | 37.4 34.2 | 30.5 28.0 | 29.1 

65 and over ..... 20.7 | 20.8 21.8 | 22.1 22.1 | 21.0 
Number of persons 


in the labor force 
per those 65 and 
over not in the 

labor force ......... 4.8 4.8 4.6 45 4.5 48 
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but as workers per nonworker. For the 65 and older popula- 
tion, that number is shown in the last line of the table. It shows 
remarkable stability over the 1975—2006 period. 


THE 2006 LABOR FORCE is expected to have a greater propor- 
tion of women and Hispanics than the 1996 labor force. 


Footnotes 


Between 1996 and 2006, 40 million workers are projected 
to enter the labor force, 25 million are expected to leave and 
109 million workers are expected to remain in the labor force. 
As aresult, the labor force in 2006 would be 149 million, up 15 
million from the 1996 level. This-represents a rate of growth as 
slow as the growth experienced in the 1950s. CL 


' The civilian labor force consists of employed and unemployed persons 
actively seeking work, but does not include any Armed Forces personnel. 
Historical data for this series are from the Current Population Survey, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 The race and Hispanic origin categories correspond to those promul- 
gated in the Office of Management and Budget Directive No. 15, 1978. 
These categories are being reviewed by OMB, and a new directive could be 
issued between the time these projections were completed and their publi- 
cation. The range of alternatives being considered could change the relative 
sizes of the black and Hispanic populations and labor forces. 


3 The projections presented in this article replace those described by 
Howard N Fullerton, Jr., in “The 2005 labor force: growing, but slowly,” 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1995, pp. 29-44. Bis routinely reviews 
and revises its economic and employment projections every 2 years. 


* “Population Projections of the United States, by Age, Sex, Race, and 
Hispanic Origin: 1995 to 2050,” Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 1130 (Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1995). The population pro- 
jections are based on estimates derived from the 1990 Census of Population 
and reflect findings from the 1990 Census of Population. They are not 
adjusted for the undercount. 


> For a recent discussion of migration theories, see Douglas S. Massey, 
Joaquin Arango, Graeme Hugo, Ali Kouaouci, Adela Pellegrino, and J. Ed- 
ward Taylor, “Theories of International Migration: A Review and Appraisal,” 
Population and Development Review, September 1993, pp. 431-66. 


© The change in the population groups, 69 to 74 and 75 and older cause the 
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increase in participation for the entire 65 and older group to be less than that 
for either age group. 


7 The projected labor force numbers are consistent with the new popula- 
tion controls introduced in the January 1997 Current Population Survey. 
These new controls had little impact on the size of the aged 16 and older 
population, but within race groups the change shifted populations from non- 
Hispanic to Hispanic. For further information, see “Revisions in the Cur- 
rent Population Survey Effective January 1997,” Employment and Earn- 
ings, February 1997, pp. 3-5. 


* For the most recent evaluation of BLs labor force projections, see Howard 
N Fullerton, Jr., “An evaluation of labor force projections to 1995,”” Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1997, pp. 5-9. 


° Entrants and leavers are computed by comparing the labor force num- 
bers for birth cohorts at two points in time. If the labor force numbers at the 
second point are larger, the difference is termed the “entrants.” If the labor 
force numbers at the second point are smaller, the difference is the “leavers.” 
These concepts understate the numbers likely to enter and leave the labor 
force over the period covered by the two points in time, but are still a valid 
comparison. As with measures of geographic mobility, which also do not 
measure all the changes over a period, we do not call these net entrants and 
leavers. For a further discussion of the methods, see Howard N Fullerton, 
Jr., “Measuring Rates Of Labor Force Dynamics,” Proceedings of the So- 
cial Statistics Section, American Statistical Association, 1993. 


'0 Tn table 8, all racial and Hispanic origin groups have been adjusted to 
place Hispanics together. This is different than how numbers are presented 
in the other tables, specifically table 1. 
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Employment outlook: 


1996-2006 


Industry output and employment 


projections to 2006 


The service-producing sector continues to lead 
projected employment growth; the 10 industries 
with the largest projected job growth are all service 
producers and account for 60 percent of the net 
increase in nonfarm wage and salary employment 


ver the 1996-2006 period, total employ- 
O ment in the United States is projected to 

increase by 18.6 million, from 132.4 
million to 151 million. The projected annual av- 
erage rate of growth is 1.3 percent, slower than 
the 1.7-percent annual average rate of growth 
from 1986-to 1996. The increase of 17.6 million 
(from 118.7 million to 136.3 million) in nonfarm 
wage and salary jobs accounts for nearly all of 
the increase in total employment. The number of 
agricultural workers—self-employed persons, 
unpaid family workers, and wage and salary 
workers, combined—is projected to decline by 
24,000. Private household wage and salary jobs. 
also are projected to decline, by 153,000. The 
remaining portion of growth in total jobs is ac- 
counted for by an increase of 1.2 million in non- 
agricultural self-employed and unpaid family 
workers. (See table 1.) 

The macroeconomic factors whose combined 
influence most affects the growth of total em- 
ployment are increases in the labor force,’ in 
productivity,’ and in the Nation’s gross domestic 
product, or GDP. In the latest round of BLS pro- 
jections, the labor force grows at an annual 
average rate of 1.1 percent during the 1996-2006 
projection period. This is a slowing in the rate of 
growth compared to the 1.3-percent annual 
average rate of increase posted over the 1986-96 
period. The growth rate of the nonfarm labor 


productivity index is projected to average 1.1 
percent per year from 1996 through 2006, an 
increase from the 0.7-percent rate of change 
during the previous 10 years. The rate of growth 
for GDP during the projection period is 2.1 
percent, a slight decline from the 2.3-percent 
average annual increase during the 1986-96 
period. ‘The overall picture, then, is one of an 
economy in which the rate of growth of both the 
labor force and GDP is slowing, but output, as 
measured by GDP, continues to outpace labor 
force growth because of productivity gains. 

The service-producing sector, excluding private 
households, has a projected increase of 17.6 mil- 
lion nonfarm wage and salary jobs, from 94.3 mil- 
lion in 1996 to 111.9 million by 2006. Within the 
service-producing sector, employment growth is 
highly concentrated. During the 1986-96 period, 
11.2 million, or 56 percent, of the 20.1 million in- 
crease in service-producing sector employment 
was concentrated in the services division. The pro- 
jected 11.3 million gain in wage and salary jobs in 
the services division over the 1996-2006 period 
accounts for almost two-thirds of the projected 
17.6 million increase in employment in the service- 
producing sector. The addition of job growth for 
retail trade (2.3 million), and for State and local 
government (1.8 million) to that for the services 
division accounts for 87 percent of the projected 
job gains in the service-producing sector. 
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Table 1. Employment by major industry division, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 
Thousands of jobs Change Percent distribution pio prs 
Industry eee 
1986 1996 2006 1986-96 | 1996-2006 1986 1 Ae 2006 1986-96 | 1996-2006 
Total: Hotei. stccuese 111,374 132,352 150,927 20,978 18,575 100.0 100.0 100.0 ie gf! 
Nonfarm wage and 
salary’? ...s.sseeeseeecnes 98,727 118,731 136,318 20,004 17,587 88.6 89.7 90.3 1.9 1.4 
Goods producing ........ 24,538 24,431 24,451 -107 20 22.0 18.5 16.2 .0 .0 
Mini ieeevevnsce-caee-oees 778 574 443 —204 -131 if 4 a. -3.0 2.5 
Construction): .c...:c:-0-. 4,810 5,400 5,900 590 500 4.3 4A 3.9 12 9 
Manufacturing 18,951 18,457 18,108 —493 350 17.0 13.9 12.0 -.3 -.2 
Durable) sscacas:ie. 11,200 10,766 10,514 433 -252 10.1 8.1 7.0 —4 -.2 
Nondurable ............. 7,751 7,691 7,593 -60 98 7.0 5.8 5.0 -1 -1 
Service producing ....... 74,189 94,300 111,867 20,111 17,567 66.6 71.2 74.1 2.4 1.7 
Transportation, 

communications, 

UtilitleSi..5 cece 5,247 6,260 7,111 1,014 851 47 4.7 47 1.8 1.3 
Wholesale trade..... 5,751 6,483 7,228 732 745 52 4.9 4.8 1.2 1.1 
Retail trade ............ 17,878 21,625 23,875 3,747 2,250 16.1 16.3 15.8 1.9 1.0 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate ..... 6,275 6,899 7,651 625 752 5.6 52 Sil 1.0 1.0 
Services ? ............. 22,346 33,586 44,852 11,240 11,266 20.1 25.4 29.7 4.2 2.9 
Federal 

Government ......... 2,899 2,757 2,670 -142 —-87 2.6 oa 1.8 6 ne) 
State and local 

government.......... 13,794 16,690 18,480 2,896 1,790 12.4 12.6 12.2 1.9 1.0 

Agriculture ° ............... 35327, 3,642 3,618 314 24 3.0 2.8 2.4 9 -1 
Private household 
wage and salary ........ 1,235 928 775 -307 -153 lea of 45) -2.8 -1.8 
Nonagricultural self- 
employed and unpaid 
family workers‘ ......... 8,085 9,051 10,216 966 1,165 73 6.8 6.8 11 1 
ila, SR WR 
‘Employment data for wage and salary workers are from the sis Current establishments), and is therefore not directly comparable with data published in 
Employment Statistics (payroll) survey, which counts jobs, whereas self-em- Employment and Earnings. 
ployed, unpaid family worker, agricultural, and private household data are from ’ Excludes government wage and salary workers, and includes private sec- 
the Current Population Survey (household survey), which counts workers. tor sic 08, 09 (forestry and fisheries). 
2 Excludes sic 074,5,8 (agricultural services) and 99 (nonclassifiable “ Excludes sic 08, 09 (forestry and fisheries). 


The goods-producing sector, excluding agricultural pro- 
ducts, has a slight projected increase of 20,000 wage and 
salary jobs, with employment remaining essentially stable at 
24.4 million over the 1996-2006 period. However, strong 
productivity gains allow real gross duplicated output’ to grow 
at a projected 2.3-percent annual rate. (See table 2.) At the 
major industry level on the goods-producing side, only 
construction is projected to post an employment gain. From 
the 1996 level of 5.4 million, construction is expected to add 
500,000 jobs to reach a projected 2006 jobs level of 5.9 
million. Employment in mining is projected to decline by 
131,000, from a level of 574,000 in 1996 to 443,000 in 2006. 
Over the 1986-96 period, mining lost 204,000 jobs. Manu- 
facturing is projected to decline by 350,000 jobs, from 18.5 
million in 1996 to 18.2 million in 2006. The decline for 
manufacturing is about 30 percent less than the reduction of 
493,000 jobs recorded over the previous 10-year period, 
1986-96. 
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Service-producing industries 


Employment growth in the services division is, overwhelm- 
ingly, the most important result of these projections. The 
services division is very diverse, providing a wide range of 
services to individuals and businesses. Of the 17.6 million 
increase in total nonfarm wage and salary jobs over the 
projection period, the services division is expected to account 
for 11.3 million, or 64 percent. This is an even greater share 
than over the 1986-96 period, when the division accounted for 
56 percent of the growth of nonfarm wage and salary jobs. 
Employment in the services division has a projected annual 
growth rate of 2.9 percent—more’ than twice the rate for all 
nonfarm wage and salary jobs. Services division jobs increased 
as a share of total nonfarm wage and salary employment from 
22.6 percent in 1986 to 28.3 percent in 1996. This share is 
projected to increase to 32.9 percent by 2006. 

Within the service division, most of the projected job 


are 


growth is in just two industry groups: business services, with 
a job gain of 3.6 million, and health services, with an increase 
of 3.2 million. Together, these industry groups account for 59 
percent of the job growth in the services division and 38 


percent of the increase in total nonfarm wage and salary 


employment. The industry groups with the third and fourth 
largest projected job gains within the services division are 
social services, with a 1.1 million increase, and engineering, 
management, and related services,* with an increase of 1 
million jobs. Together, these four industry groups account for 
78 percent of job growth in the services division and 50 
percent of the total increase in nonfarm wage and salary 
employment. 


Health services. The health care industry continues to adapt 
to the economic realities of health care as a social and political 
issue.> Cost consciousness will continue to be a driving force, 
as will society’s concern for the provision of health as a 
general public good. The aging of the population, driven by 
the graying of the baby-boom generation and an increase in 
the numbers of persons aged 85 and older, will continue to 
boost demand for health services. New technologies that 


Table 2. Output by major industry division (gross duplicated output), 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 


permit the identification and treatment of conditions not 
previously treatable will be developed, but experience sug- 
gests that these are usually expensive when first brought to 
market. While medical innovation is often considered a 
hallmark of the quality of medical care in the United States, it 
also is often considered a driving factor in the rise in health 
care expenditures.° 

During the early 1990s, the health care industry changed, 
reflecting the consolidation of health care institutions, the rise 
of the health maintenance organization (HMO), and, to a lesser 
extent, the spread of the managed care organization (MCO). 
These organizational changes in the industry have been mostly 
designed to place an emphasis on preventative medicine and 
to allow the use of cost-intensive medical technologies only 
when necessary. The health care industry has been successful 
to some degree in these efforts, but not to everyone’s com- 
plete satisfaction. Certain practices of some HMO’s have led 
to political backlash, as consumers complain of being denied 
what they perceive to be needed health care. The future of 
health care management will likely continue to be decided 
through political debate, as well as through industry efforts. 
Because of the aging population and advances in medical care, 


Average anni 
Billions of chained 1992 dollars Percent distribution Reales ska, 
2 aan _ — : ire 
Industry 
1986 1996 2006 1986 1996 2006 1986-96 1996-2006 
MRA eeiincetwecansesnasdetatess 9,391.1 12,059.9 15,568.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 25 2.6 
Goods producing 3,344.5 4,222.8 5,281.0 35.6 35.0 33.9 2.4 2:3 
Mining 147.7 140.1 136.7 1.6 1 9 -5 -.2 
Construction 621.6 608.1 730.8 6.6 5.0 47 -.2 1.9 
Manufacturing .... 2,575.6 3,474.6 4,414.0 27.4 28.8 28.4 3.0 2.4 
Durable 1,306.6 1,908.8 2,560.5 13.9 15.8 16.4 3.9 3.0 
Nondurable 1,270.4 1,566.3 1,864.6 13.5 13.0 12.0 2.1 
Service producing ..............4+ 5,700.0 7,462.5 9,847.6 GONmnt a 61.9 63.3 2.7 2.8 
Transportation, 
communications, 
MTN Ges tepretacacevces-=sarv-cineeanes 765.4 982.6 1,336.0 8.1 8.1 8.6 2.5 3.1 
Wholesale trade... 494.0 749.7 1,090.9 5.3 6.2 7.0 4.3 3.8 
Lite) UU 10 (Sone eee ee TAS 977.0 1,236.7 7.6 8.1 7.9 3.2 2.4 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 1,050.8 1,208.7 1,553.3 ile 10.0 10.0 1.4 25 
SMES ae ea ee 1,509.8 2,184.9 3,101.0 16.1 18.1 19.9 3.8 3.6 
Federal Government ........... 323.9 307.6 305.5 3.4 2.6 2.0 -5 -.1 
State and local 
QOVErNMENt .........-..eeceeeeeee 506.9 615.6 723.7 5.4 5.1 4.6 2.0 1.6 
AQMICUITUTO ce cscssicsscncczceaccsceeeesns 215.2 261.1 304.3 2.3 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.5 
Private households . 9.0 10.4 9.7 1 1 al 1.5 —7 
Special industries ' .............0 447.8 546.5 630.6 4.8 4.5 4] 2.0 1.4 
PResidtal 22090 wars istscsssvcteteets -325.4 443.3 505.1 -3.5 -3.7 -3.2 3.1 1.3 
‘ Consists of nonproducing accounting categories to reconcile input-ouput add to higher categories as a byproduct of chainweighting. 
system with nipa accounts. Source: Historical data from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. De- 
? Residual is shown for first level only. Subcategories do not necessarily partment of Commerce; projections by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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NoTE: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Table 3. Industries with fastest and slowest wage and salary employment growth, 1996-2006 
sj 5 ThE 
j Average annual 
Standard Ds Thousands of jobs Change rate of chonge 
Industrial Industry description —_ 
Classification 1996 2006 1996-2006 1996-2006 
Fastest growing 
737 | Computer and data processing SEIVICES ...........2:sesceeceeeseeeeee 1,207.9 2,509.1 1,301.2 7.6 
807-809 | Health services, 1.€.C. .......seesecseseeseeseeeeee eee 1,171.9 1,968.3 796.4 5.3 
874 | Management and public relations ........ 873.2 1,400.0 526.8 4.8 
473, 474, 478 | Miscellaneous transportation services . 204.3 327.4 123.1 4.8 
836"| ‘Residentialicare)....iicc..crcscsna:-cressveccase 672.1 1,069.8 397.7 4.8 
736 | Personnel supply services .. 2,646.0 4,039.3 1,393.3 4.3 
494-497, pt. 493 | Water and Sanitation ...........csceccesseeeeeesrereees 230.9 349.1 118.2 4.2 
832, 839 | Individual and miscellaneous social services .... 846.3 1,265.9 419.6 4.1 
801-804 | Offices of health practitioners ..............eeee 2,751.4 4,045.9 1,294.5 3.9 
791, 799 | Amusement and recreation services, n.e.c. 1,108.6 1,565.3 456.7 3.5 
752-754 | Automobile parking, repair, and services .... Pore 890.3 1,236.2 345.9 3.3 
805 | Nursing and personal Care facilities ............ceeeeeeeeseeereeeeteneee 1,732.2 2,377.0 644.8 3.2 
792 | Producers, orchestras, and entertainers ........-....:ceeceeeeeeeeees 151-7 204.6 52.9 3.0 
735 | Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing . oss 237.8 320.2 82.4 3.0 
62 | Security and commodity brokers .................++ 551.4 740.4 189.0 3.0 
472 | Passenger transportation arrangement dels 212.9 277.2 64.3 2 
835" | “Child'day'Care/SCrviCeS) isee..c---teecar-peeneeeenesencvecevectaretetectcvasee 569.3 733.5 164.2 2.6 
732, 733, 738 | Miscellaneous DUSINESS SEFVICES .............eseesceeceseeeeceeeeeseeneee 2,022.8 2,599.3 576.5 26 
84 | Museums, botanical, zoological gardens ........... a 84.7 108.8 24.1 2.5 
61, 67 | Nondepository; holding and investment offices 725.6 928.2 202.6 2.5 
Most rapidly declining 

2, GO ear IMIG) tee eteeccreae ove ca er car eee ee aa re ene ceeeeans Sec ee esheets 96.4 52.0 —44.4 -6.0 
387 | Watches, clocks, and parts ........... esac Mad 5.1 -2.6 —4.0 
313,314 | Footwear, except rubber and plastic ................:cceeeseeeeessereeees 46.5 30.8 =15.7 —4.0 
381 | Search and navigation EQuIPMENt ............e:eseeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeees 160.7 109.5 —51.2 -3.8 
131, 132 | Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ................06 148.2 101.5 ~~ —46.7 -3.7 
311, 315-317, 319 | Luggage, handbags, and leather products, N.€.C. .........::00+ 49.4 34.4 -15.0 -3.6 
21 | TODACCO! PrOGUCtS ne. Bee erences seeeuscstecsaeeracte nurse -ecteeseneneecesi anes 41.4 30.3 -11.1 -3.1 
341 | Metal cans and shipping CONTAINS ............eeeceeeceeteeeeeeeeeeee 39.0 28.6 -10.4 3.1 
3011! | Tires ‘and iinnertubes) 2. c:22cssecec-ysueteoesoeewce tasenceensosstesteccss-ecbosse 79.5 59.3 -20.2 -2.9 
386 | Photographic equipment and supplies ...............::ccecseeeereeeeee 84.9 65.1 -19.8 -2.6 
362) |: Electrical IndUStrial APPAaratus ....c.-<es0-<-reussonsavescecsqesaeeteunrerroness 156.0 122.4 -33.6 -2.4 
2911! || Petroleumire fining) ccs.<:.cescsceccxceve-tenvacyacecscaeteestucewscet seeenarheee 100.2 79.5 -20.7 -2.3 
363.1) FlouSENOIGappllAaNnCeS 0) ek jcc tener eecaesceeaenementesn ce ee eeeens esa 121.0 96.4 24.6 2.2 
331 | Blast furnaces and basic steel products ............::seseeeseeeeeeees 240.3 196.7 —43.6 -2.0 
... | State and local government enterprises, n. é. C.. feos 598.2 490.2 —108.0 -2.0 
361 | Electric distribution EQUIPMENT ............-..:scesccerceeeceseeeneeesconeees 81.7 67.5 -14.2 -1.9 
88)! Rrivate households. 3... Ace doze tte eee cere esata 928.0 775.2 -152.8 -1.8 
208 i BOVELAGOS yo cis tales rcses sue weet buas os ages ta ncauov heien tev agence cceT sae 178.5 149.3 —29,.2 -1.8 
10 | Metal mining ..... : 53.8 45.0 -8.8 -1.8 
23:1=238) | Apparel! ects. tae eae Sees ee oS ee 642.9 is 475.1 -167.8 -3.0 


it seems reasonable to expect continued strong growth in the 
medical care industry. 

The projected growth rate for employment in health ser- 
vices is 2.9 percent, slightly more than twice that for total 
nonfarm wage and salary jobs. Over the 1986-96 period, 
health services employment grew at an annual rate of 3.8 per- 
cent, compared with 1.9 percent for total nonfarm job growth. 
Health services employment grew from 6.5 million in 1986 to 
9.5 million in 1996, and is projected to increase to 12.6 mil- 
lion by 2006. The growth in health services employment ac- 
counted for 14.7 percent of the increase in total nonfarm jobs 
during the 1986-96 period, and is expected to account for 
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18.2 percent of the growth from 1996 through 2006. Within 
the health services sector, the private hospitals industry is 
projected to be the slowest growing, with jobs increasing at a 
1.0-percent annual rate. Consolidation and cost-cutting poli- 
cies by hospitals striving to compete with HMO’s are expected 
to continue taking their toll throughout the projection period. 
Offices of practitioners, with projected annual growth of 3.9 
percent, and nursing and personal care facilities, with growth 
of 3.2 percent yearly, both have projected rates of employ- 
ment increase that place them among the fastest growing in- 
dustries. (See table 3.) The remaining health industry, health 
services not elsewhere classified, with a projected annual in- 


a 


‘Business services. 
_ at a 6.3-percent annual rate from 3.9 million in 1986 to 7.3 


crease of 5.3 percent, is the second fastest growing industry 
due to the expansion of the home health care industry and of 
medical and dental laboratories. 


Employment in this industry group grew 


million in 1996. This rate of increase made it the fastest grow- 
ing industry group during that period. The group’s projected 
level of employment, 10.8 million, reflects an increase of 3.6 
million, the equivalent of a 4.1-percent rate of employment 
growth through 2006. Although the projected rate of increase 
for business services employment is slower than that posted 
for the 1986-96 period, it will still be the fastest rate for any 
industry group. (See table 3.) 

Among the six detailed industries within the business ser- 
vices group, the three that added the most jobs over the 1986— 
96 period accounted for 90 percent of the employment growth 
in business services. They are personnel supply services,’ 
made up mostly of temporary help services, and adding 1.7 
million jobs at a 10.3-percent annual growth rate; miscella- 
neous business services (credit reporting agencies; mailing 
and commercial art and photography services; detective, 
guard, and security services; news syndicates; photo finish- 
ing labs; and all other business services), adding 715,000 at 
a 4.5-percent rate of growth; and computer and data pro- 
cessing services,’ adding 620,000 at an annual growth rate 
of 7.5 percent. (See table 4.) Over the projection period, em- 
ployment in the personnel supply services industry is ex- 
pected to increase by 4.3 percent per year, on average, and to 
gain 1.4 million jobs. Computer and data processing services, 
with a 7.6-percent annual rate of growth, is projected to add 
1.3 million jobs. Miscellaneous business services, growing 
by 2.5 percent per year, has a projected gain of 577,000 jobs. 
The projected rates of job increase for miscellaneous busi- 
ness services and for personnel supply services are slower 
than the 1986-96 rates. For computer and data processing 
services, the projected employment growth rate basically 
continues the 1986-96 rate. As can be seen in table 3, com- 


' puter and data processing services is the fastest growing in- 


dustry in terms of employment. Personnel supply services is 
sixth and miscellaneous business services is eighteenth 
among the 20 fastest growing industries. In terms of the level 
of employment change, as shown in table 6, these three in- 
dustries all are among the top 10. Personnel supply services 
is ranked first for added jobs, computer and data processing 
services ranks fourth, and miscellaneous business services 
ranks tenth. 


The importance of the computer and data processing services 
industry can additionally be realized from its real output growth 
ranking. As can be seen from table 5, this industry is one of the 
fastest growing in terms of real output, with a projected growth 


rate of 9.3 percent annually. (In fact, it is second only to the 
computer and office equipment manufacturing industry.) This 
projected growth rate is only slightly less than the 9.7-percent 
average annual rate of increase posted during the 1986-96 
period. 


Social services. Employment for the social services industry 
group increased by | million over the 1986-96 period, posting 
a 5.5-percent annual rate of growth. The projected 1996-2006 
employment increase of 1.1 million results in a total of 3.5 mil- 
lion jobs in social services. More than a third of the projected 
job gains (398,000) are in the residential care industry. This 
industry includes institutions that provide full-time assistance to 
older persons and others who do not require full-time nursing 
but do require assisted living arrangements. The projected in- 
crease in the older population is a driving factor in the employ- 
ment growth of this industry. The child care’ industry is ex- 
pected to add 164,000 jobs, while individual and miscellaneous 
social services has a projected increase of 420,000 jobs. The 
remaining industry in social services—job training and related 
services—is projected to add 76,000 jobs. With the exception 
of this last industry, the detailed industries of the social services 
industry group are among the fastest growing industries in terms 
of employment. (See table 3.) 


Transportation. The transportation sector is projected to 
have 4.7 million jobs in 2006, an increase of 691,000 from 
the 1996 level of 4 million. During the 1986-96 period, trans- 
portation eimployment grew by just under | million jobs, of 
which the trucking and warehousing industry accounted for 
247,000. During the projection period, trucking and ware- 
housing employment is expected to increase by another 
219,000 jobs, rising from 1.6 million in 1996 to 1.9 million in 
2006, at an average annual rate of 1.3 percent. Over the 1986— 
96 period, employment for trucking and warehousing grew at 
an average annual rate of 1.6 percent, while output!° grew at 
an annual rate of 4.6 percent, indicating strong gains in pro- 
ductivity.'' The projected annual average growth rate for 
trucking and warehousing output is 2.8 percent through 2006. 

During the 1986-96 period, the air transportation industry 
gained 556,000 jobs, at an average annual growth rate of 7.1 
percent. Employment in the industry almost doubled, rising 
from 566,000 to 1.1 million. Over the 1996-2006 projections 
period, employment growth in air transportation is expected 
to slow to a rate of 2.2 percent, adding 279,000 jobs. 


Communications. Since 1982, the communications indus- 
try group has been characterized by flat employment overall, 
but a declining share of employment for the telecommunica- 
tions component. Telecommunications jobs accounted for 1.1 
million of the 1.4 million peak in communications employ- 
ment in 1982. Since then, telecommunications employment 
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{ 
Table 4.| “a ~=6Employment and output by industry, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 
Employment Output 4 
Average annual rt 5 Average annual 
Standard Thousands of jobs Change rate of growth bp pines rate of growth t 
Industrial Industry ttle “a (percent) (percent) , 
Classification : 
1986- | 1996-| 1986-| 1996- 1986- | 1996- 
1986 1996 2006 1996 | 2006 | 1996 | 2006 | ! 986 1996 2006 | 1996 2006 
dle ay 
—__+—— 
Nonfarm wage and salary'...| 98,727 118,731 |136,318| 20,004| 17,587 1.9 1.4 | 9,167 | 11,789 | 15,252 2.5 2.6 
TOSIAPIE MINING) Sees scsccrecasess-sanazt-ss=ces 78 574 443 -204| -131 3.0} -2.5 148 140 137 -5 -.2 
10 | Metal mining ..............0 41 54 45 13 =9 2:8) 1.8 if 10 12 3.6 
ND) i COANIMINING sexssessencesssse-218e- 177 96 52 -81 44) -5.9] -6.0 23 26 29 1.2 ne 
Wil tee Crude petroleum, natural 
gas, and gas liquids ........ 224 148 102 -76 -47; -4.1 -3.7 88 74 65 -1.7 | -1.3 4 
138 | Oil and gas field services ... 226 169 146 -57 =23)) -2:9| —1.5 17 13 14 =2.1 0 é 
14 | Nonmetallic minerals, i é 
except fuels7 ste sskeGe. -3 Sif = nih 13 16 18 nt 8 f 
V5 AGS. | COMSiUCHON {sree ceeceresettee 590 500 2 9 622 608 731 -.2 1.9 
20-39 | Manufacturing .............-. -493; -350 -3 —.2 | 2,576 3,475 | 4,414 3.0 2.4 
24, 25, 32-39 | Durable manufacturing —433]  -252 -.4 -.2 | 1,307 1,909 | 2,561 3.9 3.0 
24 Lumber.and wood 
PrOUUCIS Lo eee 724 780 797 56 17 ty 2 79 89 106 1.2 1% j 
241 OQGING eee cacesasoseeonsuaseee 84 80 81 -4 1 -5 Bi 18 16 22 -1.4 3.2 _ 
242 Sawmills and planing 
MUUS Gus. stencs-ceeateeete 193 182 172 -11 -10 -.6 -.6 21 24 24 1.2 i 
243 Millwork, plywood, and i 
structural members ..... 252 288 304 36 16 1.3 6 22 26 31 19 1.9 : 
244,9 Wood containers and 
miscellaneous wood ’ 
PrOdUcts: fice teers 125 141 145 16 4 2 3 10 15 18 3.5 3 
245 Wood buildings and 
mobile homes .............. 69 89 95 19 6 25 até iG 9 11 2.7 1.4 4 
25 Furniture and fixtures ....... 498 504 509 6 5 el ai 38 50 60 2.6 1-9 i 
251 Household furniture ........ 294 275 256 -19 -19 —7 -7 20 22 26 1.2 1.3 
254 Partitions and fixtures ..... 73 85 94 13 fe) 1.6 1.0 6 aA 9 20 1.8 } 
252, 3,9 Office and miscellaneous 2 
furniture and fixtures .... 31 144 159 13 16 9 1.0 13 20 25 4.3 2.5 | 
32 Stone, clay, and glass ; 
POGUCIS.doncspavescsressenects 558 541 497 -17 43 -.3 -.8 57 71 73 2.2 3 ‘ 
321-3 Glass and glass y 
[3} Cove LU (os Cie ee eee caer ore 155 148 126 -—7 -22 -5| -1.6 16 20 20 2.2 4 { 
324 Hydraulic cement ........... 17 15 —5 —3| -2.5) -1.6 4 5 5 12 —.0 .0 i 
325,6,8,9 Stone, clay, and : 
miscellaneous 
mineral products ......... 173 164 143 -8 -21 -5| -1.4 17 19 18 nS -7 
327 Concrete, gypsum, and 
plaster products ........... 212 214 3 2 et i! 21 Xe 30 2.9 9 
33 Primary metal industries .. 752 711 633 41 -78 =6) =1.2 118 164 201 3.4 2.0 
331 Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products .............. 273 240 197 -33 44) -1.3] -2.0 47 73 91 4.4 2.3 
332 lron and steel foundries .. 131 129 116 —2 -13 -2| -1.0 if, 14 15 2.4 6 
333 Primary nonferrous ......... 39 39 35 1 =5 2) 13 9 13 15 4.0 1.4 
334 All other primary metals . 42 45 42 3 a) If -6 8 13 16 4.8 2.6 
335 Nonferrous rolling 
and drawing ........-..-0+ 181 168 154 -13 —14 -8 -9 36 42 53 1.4 2.3 
336 Nonferrous foundries ...... 86 89 89 3 0 4 0 7 10 11 3.0 1.1 
344 Fabricated metal 
PlOGUCUS: --ccc:ecsncssscnsansecs 1,422 | 1,448] 1,378 25 -70 2 -5 154 195 211 2.4 8 
341 Metal cans and shipping 
CONAN ESS 4. .<onciscessrnnte 57 39 29 -18 -10| -3.8) -3.1 12 13 14 5 8 
342 Cutlery, hand tools, ......... 136 125 109 -11 -16 -9| -1.3 15 18 19 1.6 1.0 
343 Plumbing and nonelectric 
heating equipment ....... 62 58 52 -5 -5 =.8 -9 6 AK) 7 —0 8 
344 Fabricated structural 
metal products ............. 429 439 440 10 2 e .0 40 52 57 2.6 1.0 
345 Screw machine products, 
bolts, rivets, etc. ........... 92 101 93 9 -8 9 -8 9 11 11 Za -.0 
346 Metal forgings 
and stampings ............. | 239 253 220 13 -33 5| -1.4 29 40 40 3.1 at 
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Table 4. | a ©=©Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 


_————— 
Employment | Output 
. Average annual ae : Average annual 
aria : Thousands of jobs Change rate of growth sree cincegy rate of growth 
Chasiac cen Industry title bic (percent) | (percent) 
1986- | 1996-| 1986- | 1996- 1986- | 1996- 
1986 | 1996 | 2006 | 1996 | 2006 | 1996 | 2006 | 1986 | 1996/ 2006| i996 | 2006 
| oi) eal 
347 | Metal coating, engraving, 
and allied services ........... 108 133 | 144 25 11 eal 8 8 14 18 5.8 2.6 
348 | Ordnance and 
ENIMUNIION cee sscareceosseninse os 76 48 42 28 -6 | -4.6 1.2 8 5 5 -4.5 -.9 
349 | Miscellaneous 
fabricated 
metal products ...........-..0++ 222 254 248 31 -6 1.3 -.2 27 37 40 3.1 8 
35 | Industrial machinery and 
QQUIDIMON Es cscsecsvercceessceeeee 2,074 | 2,112 | 2,087 39 -25 2 -1 190 396 686 Ch 5.6 
351 Engines and turbines 99 84 73 -15 -11 -1.6 -1.3 17 21 26 aut 2.2 
352 | Farm and garden 
machinery and 
Equipment ...........-...c0000 89 99 84 10 -15 fal -1.6 12 20 21 5.5 8 
353 | Construction and related 
IMACINONY ive. csccp steele: 224 232 247 8 15 4 6 29 39 56 2.8 3.7 
354 | Metalworking machinery 
and equipment ..............+. 320 345 344 25 -1 a3) =10 25 33 37 2.7 We 
355 | Special industry 
IMACHINONY-teec.-corccsevasnsacese 150 177 175 27 -2 1.7 -.1 17 31 34 6.6 8 
356 | General industrial | 
machinery and 
GIUIDIMEN fees. cacsecteatpencecse 234 257 250 23 -7 9 -.3 28 37 42 2.9 1.3 
357 | Computer and office 
SQUIDMEOME .-: cctscescttensaeeees 469 363 314 -106 -49 | -2.5 -1.4 26 159 636 19.7 14.9 
358 | Refrigeration and service 
industry machinery ........... 172 205 220 33 15 1.8 iff 23 36 44 4.3 2.2 
+ 359 | Industrial machinery, 
SCHORR Neer eee =e 316 349 379) I 33 31 1.0 8 22 37 50 5.3 3.0 
36 | Electronic and other electric 
OGUIDMONE crecsc--cstcsnnscevsnees 1,774 -| 1,651 1,627 —122 —25 -7 -1 170 322 515 6.6 4.8 
361 Electric distribution 
CQUIDMON sage cecseceeneneeseses 103 82 68 -21 -14 | -2.3 -1.9 10 12 11 2.0 -9 
362 Electrical industrial | 
AD PANALUS is cescc-veceesavenecceeet 182 156 122 —26 -34 | -1.5 -2.4 17 25 27 3.5 9 
363 | Household appliances ......... 133 121 96 12 -—25 | -1.0 -2.2 17 22 24 2.6 fei 
364 | Electric lighting and 
wiring equipment .............. 198 178 161 -20 -16 =1.0 -1.0 19 22 23 AT? 4 
365 | Household audio and 
video equipment ............... 82 83 73 1 -10 al -1.3 12 15 20 2.8 PATE 
366 | Communications 
CQUIPMENE ....2-..-.2cceeseceeee 296 269 255 -26 -14 -.9 -.5 37 63 101 5.5 48 
367 | Electronic components 
and accessories ............... 610 610 700 -0 90 -.0 1.4 38 141 285 14.0 7.3 
369: Miscellaneous electrical 
EQuIPMENt ...........-eeeeeeeeee 170 153 151 =17 =2 -1.0 =.1 21 24 36 1.3 4.4 
37 | Transportation 
GOUIMIGNE hercessenceccoscspnes-sies 2,003 | 1,781 1,792 —222 11 —1.2 Al 357 446 539 2.3 1.9 
371 Motor vehicles and 
equipment 872 963 929 91 -33 1.0 -.4 219 320 372 3.9 1.5 
Si2;0ul! “ACTOSPACO=cictasccstvecsteosnceases 855 550 596 -305 46 | -4.3 8 113 94 120 -1.8 25 
373 | Ship and boat building 
and repairing .............6 185 157 142 -29 -14 | -1.7 —1.0 15 14 16 -.8 1.5 
374 | Railroad equipment............. 29 36 42 if 6 2.3 1.5 3 ih 12 9.3 6.3 
375,9 | Miscellaneous 
transportation 
equipment ......2....c0c...0c8 61 75 83 14 7 2.1 9 7 11 18 4.8 5.3 
38 | Instruments and related 
PIOGUCHS --.o- dcecaseaceccesensccees 1,036 854 787 | -182 -67 | -1.9 -.8 114 138 174 2.0 2.3 
381 Search and navigation 
QGQUIPMENE -ercsccsescsccsseescrse 349 161 110 -188 -51 75 -3.8 41 28 31 -3.7 1.0 
382 | Measuring and 
controlling devices ............ 312 297 265 -15 -32 —5 -1.1 27 43 55 4.5 PAS 
384 | Medical equipment, 
instruments, and 
SUDDIIGS Saccepresncrsstancerecxamsese 55 43 2.3 ie} 23 42 59 6.2 3.4 
Ophthalmic goods............... -1 4 —4 -1.1 2 3 5 Te 3.3 
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Table 4. | “ee ~=Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 
Employment Output 
Standard Average annual ae : Average annual 
Industrial indlusiry tile Thousands of jobs Change _| rate of growth ees, sila | tate of growth 
Classification i= a (percent) (percent) 
1986-| 1996-| 1986-| 1996- 1986- | 1996- 
1986 1996 : 2006 1996 | 2006 1996 | 2006 ~ 1986 1996 | 2006 1996 | 2006 
386 Photographic equipment 
and supplies ............-. 114 85 65 -30 -20 | -2.9 -2.6 19 22 25 11 1.4 
387 Watches, clocks, 
ANGPantSkes cede. nte-e-re 11 8 5 -3 -3 | -3.5 —4.0 1 1 1 -5.6 | -1.0 
39 | Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 
MGUSIES st ah sneweereteae 361 387 408 26 22 if 45) 33 47 55 3.6 Pez 
391 Jewelry, silverware, 
and plated ware .............. 54 49 46 =5 =3) | =1.0 —7 6 6 5 Mok -2.0 
394 Toys and sporting 
GOODS ee este iectencxddv. 93 114 134 21 21 2.0 Vet fe) 14 20 49]. 3.4 
393, 5, 6,9 Manufactured products, 
TOC ae entscevnes aetee ese etereaszeus 214 224 228 10 4 43) 2 18 _ 26 30 3.6 16 
20-23, 26-31 |Nondurable manufacturing.... | 7,751 | 7,691 | 7,593 -60 -98 -.1 -.1 | 1,270 | 1,566 | 1,865 2.1 1.8 
20 | Food and kindred 
PiOdUCtS =e eee 1,605 | 1,693 | 1,713 88 21 Ke) 5! 339 416 472 2a 1.3 
201 Meat products .. deus 372 481 551 110 70 2.6 1.4 71 92 111 20 1.9 
202 Dairy products ..............0+ 162 144 134 -18 —10 | --1.2 <7 44 49 53 9 8 
203 Preserved fruits and 
Vegetables .........sseeeee 225 237 237 13 - 6 - 39 48 57 2.1 ibys 
204, 7 Grain mill products a 
and fats and oils ............. 157 158 157 1 -1 “fl -.1 56 73 82 2.8 11 
205 Bakery products ..............-. 215 210 192 5 -18 —.2 -9 27 27 30 2 8 
206 Sugar and confectionery 
PYOGUCESweg brates: tree 98 99 95 0 -4 0 -.4 20 23 25 1.5 9 
208 BOVEraQeS .........seseeeeereeees 209 179 149 -31 -29 | -1.6 -1.8 56 71 79 2.3 1.1 
Miscellaneous food and 
209 kindred products ............. 167 185 199 19 13 eal aif 27 33 36 21 9 
21 Tobacco products .............- bY) 41 30 -17 -11 | -3.4 -3.1 43 47 35 | =29 
22 | Textile mill products............. 703 624 588 -79 -36 | -1.2 -.6 61 74 90 2.0 1.9 
221-4, 6, 8 Weaving, finishing, yarn, . 
and thread mills .............. 387 332 301 -55 -31 | -1.5 -1.0 32 38 45 1.5 Lier 
225 FINAN MINS ee seccncexces<scasx-> 210 180 165 -31 -15 | -1.6 -8 14 18 22 2.7 2.0 
227 Carpets and rugs .............. 55 61 76 6 14 1.0 2.1 9 10 13 hel 2.4 
229 Miscellaneous textile 
QOO0S (heirs eeceteecsegen 51 51 47 0 5 A -1.0 6 9 10 3.8 Ah 
23 | Apparel and other 
textile products ............... 1,100 864 714 —236 | -150 | -2.4 -1.9 69 78 81 ie 4 
231-8 Apparel Mra ticssccertstorrtresce 916 643 475 -273 | -168 | -3.5 -3.0 53 53 51 =A -5 
239 Miscellaneous 
fabricated textile . 
PLOGUCIS freee cine 184 221 239 37 18 1.9 8 16 24 30 41 2.1 
26 | Paper and allied products ... 667 681 702 14 21 2 3 118 140 174 Wh 2.2 
261-3 Pulp, paper, and 
paperboard mills.............. 242 223 210 -19 -13 -.8 -6 48 59 72 2.0 2.1 
265 Paperboard containers 
ANG! DOXES sc tecpeccserts essere = 197 217 242 21 25 1.0 all 28 32 43 1.5 3.0 
267 Converted paper products 
except containers .......... 229 240 250 12 10 as) 4 42 49 59 1.5 1.8 
27 | Printing and publishing ....... 1,456 | 1,538 | 1,501 82 -37 5 me 154 170 195 1.0 1.4 
271 N@WSPa@PpeFs ...........cceeceeeee 460 442 395 -18 47 -.4 =i. 42 32 30 -2.8 =5 
272 Periodicals 115 132 140 17 9 1.4 : 22 22 21 -A —.2 
273 BOOKS S..rasectecusts seeks 109 124 130 16 5 1.4 4 19 24 30 2.4 2.3 
274 Miscellaneous publishing .. 71 86 83 15 -3 2.0 =3 6 11 13 5.4 15 
275,6 Commercial printing and 
business forms ... 551 609 610 58 1 1.0 0 53 68 86 2.6 2.4 
277 Greeting cards ............0+ 23 27 30 4 3 1.5 1.0 3 4 4 1.7 4 
278 Blankbooks and 
bookbinding ...........-..+ 72 66 69 -6 2 -9 4 ) 5 5 9 -.3 
279 Service industries for 1 
the printing trade ........... 56 52 45 -4 —7 -.8 -1.4 5 5 6 6 2.9 
28 Chemicals and allied 
PFOGUCIS ciccecteesecsagesetaverener 1,021 
281,6 Industrial chemicals .......... 290 
282 Plastics materials and 
synthetics .... 168 
283 DRUGS | sensetteetsncssgsouteetexsasness 208 
ree eee 
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Table 4. | aag ~Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 


we 
Employment Output 
Standard Average annual san ; Average annual 
Industrial Industry title Thousands of jobs Change rate of growth gern! Shained rate of growth 
Classification L Bie (percent) (percent) 
16 
1986-| 1996- | 1986- | 1996- 1986- | 1996- 
1986 | 1996 | 2006 | 1996 | 2006 | 1996 | 2006 | 1986 | 1996 | 2006/ i996 | 2006 
284 Soap, cleaners, and 
RONSE GOODS. 05. ccnsniceeicones 146 154 157 8 3 15 ye 36 49 56 3.3 1.3 
285 Paint and allied products ... 63 53 52 —10 -1 | -1.8 —.2 14 16 19 1.1 2.3 
287 Agricultural chemicals ....... 54 52 52 -2 —0 -.3 —.0 13 19 24 3.3 2.5 
289 Miscellaneous chemical 
PROGUCIS eaves stvonceanc Ouest 93 93 84 -1 -9 | -1.0 -1.0 18 22 24 22 9 
29 | Petroleum and coal 
PIOGUGUS: ots. foc lice cnensactes 169 142 118 —27 —23 | -1.7 -1.8 137 Wt 222 re Pail 
291 Petroleum refining ..........-.. 131 100 80 -31 -21 | -2.7 -2.3 125 156 204 2.3 2.8 
295, 9 Miscellaneous petroleum 
and coal products ........... 38 42 39 4 -3 9 -.7 12 15 17 73) 1.6 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ............ 822 981 1,091 159 110 1.8 aie 85 140 201 Si 3.7 
301 Tires and inner tubes ........ 88 80 59 =9 -20 | -1.0 =2.9 11 15 15 2.9 4 
302, 5,6 Rubber products and 
plastic hose and 
BOOLWEAM. « oeees oi cnasesanzassess 171 188 176 16 -11 9 -.6 15 21 25 35 aleve 
308 Miscellaneous plastics 
PFOGUCIS, N.O:C. ...0:. sce: 563 714 855 151 141 2.4 1.8 59 104 160 5.8 4.5 
31 Leather and leather 
BYOGUGUS «eocsaencsnstecconce~e0e 149 96 65 -53 -31 | -4.3 -3.8 9 8 i -1.8 | -1.0 
313, 4 Footwear, except rubber 
ANG | DIASHG) <ssc2-c0seccnzes-c0)- 95 47 31 —48 -16 | -6.8 —4.0 5 3 2 40 | -3.3 
311,5-7,9 Luggage, handbags, 
and leather products, 
WOES rarivee sav ataciecetecaacn 54 49 34 —5 -15 | -1.0 -3.6 4 4 4 2 4 
40-42, 44-49 | Transportation, 
communications, 
UTE SS ene 53247 | 6;260) | 731141 1,014 851 1.8 1.3 765 983 | 1,336 2.5 3.1 
40-42, 44-47 Transportation ........... 3,051 | 4,038 | 4,774 987 736 2.8 ete 306 450 594 3.9 2.8 
40 Railroad transportation .... 332 231 202 -100 =29) 1) =3:5 -1.3 32 38 50 1.5 2.9 
4 Local and interurban 
passenger transit .......... "| . 286 439 527 153 88 4.4 1.8 14 11 16 -2.3 41 
42 Trucking and 
WaArehOuUSING .....-....- 1,394 | 1,641 1,860 247 219 1.6 1.3 124 194 255 4.6 2.8 
44 Water transportation ........ 174 173 167 -1 —6 =] -.4 29 35 47 1.8 3.0 
45 Air transportation ............. 566 | 1,122 | 1,401 556 279 7A 2.2 76 130 169 5.6 27 
46 Pipelines, except 
MatUral:GaS)...-2..-. 41-00. 18 15 13 -4 —2 | -2.2 1.5 8 10 9 1.9 —7 
47 Transportation services ... 281 417 605 136 187 4.0 3.8 24 34 49 3.3 3.7 
472 Passenger transportation 
arrangement ..........: 157 213 2m 56 64 3.1 2.7 9 14 21 4.3 3.8 
473, 4,8 Miscellaneous 
transportation services . 124 204 327 81 123 Sat 48 15 19 28 2.6 3.6 
48 Communications ............... 1275) N09 163370 101,360 63 23 2 214 302 422 3.5 3.4 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOIVICOS oy .ccccssechatscencntess 921 885 976 -37 91 -4 1.0 244 230 319 -.6 3.3 
491, pt. 493 579 474 472 -105 -2 | -2.0 -.0 153 151 229 -1 4.3 
492, pt. 493 216 180 155 -35 -25 | -1.8 -15 76 60 68 -2.3 ile 
494-7, pt. 493 127 231 349 104 118 6.2 4.2 16 18 22 1.7 1.9 
50,51 | Wholesale trade ............ 5,751 | 6,483 | 7,228 732 745 ihe tal 494 750 | 1,091 4.3 3.8 
52-591 | Retail trade 2.0.00... cece 17,878 | 21,625 | 23,875 | 3,747] 2,250 1.9 1.0 713 977 | 1,237 3.2 2.4 
52-57, 59 Retail trade, excluding 
eating 
and drinking places...... 11,976 | 14,126 | 14,991 | 2,149 866 eh 6 513 723 923 3.5 2.5 
58 Eating and drinking 
DIAGOS Feta er cscoscens 5,902 | 7,499 | 8,884; 1,598} 1,384 2.4 ilevé 200 254 315 2.4 2.2 
60-67 | Finance, insurance, and 
TOAUOSALG scp cerarsevtiasaisanccass 6,275 | 6,899 | 7,651 625 oe 1.0 1.0 | 1,051 | 1,209 | 1,553 1.4 2.5 
60 Depository institutions ..... 2,219 | 2,024 | 1,950 -196 -74 | -9 -4 294 279 358 -5 2.5 
61, 67 Nondepository; holding 
and investment offices . 531 726 928 194 203 3.2 2.5 36 44 57 Ze PS) 
62 Security and commodity 
DYOKGrSeesese toes. ccates- 396 551 740 156 189 3.4 3.0 50 125 215 9.5 5.6 
63 Insurance carriers ............ 1,365 | 1,510 | 1,694 145 184 1.0 1.2 184 213 266 1.5 2.3 
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Table 4. | “3a ~Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 ; 


Employment Output 
Average annual at ~ Average annual 
Standard Thousands of jobs Change rate a growth | Billions of chained rate of growth 
Industrial Industry title (percent) (1922) dollars (percent) 
concent 1986- | 1996- | 1986- |-1996- 
1986 1996 2006 1996 2006 1996 2006 1986 | 1996 
ee nea + 
63 Insurance carriers ............ 1,365 | 1,510 fe 1,694 145 184 1.0 1.2 184 213 266 aR) 2.3 
64 Insurance agents, 
brokers, and service ..... 579 707 777 128 70 2.0 9 79 50 63 4.5 2.3 
65 Realiestate’....25:.sc.cccczes- 1,184 | 1,381 1,561 198 180 1.6 1.2 414 508 623 24 2.1 
ROValHeS' 27. is.ccecostesesees - - - = = - 2 38 66 76 5.6 1.4 
... | Owner-occupied dwellings .... - - - = = = = 387 490 565 2.4 1.4 
TO=871897)) SQNVICES IR hiereccieevessecsiesansee 22,346 | 33,586 | 44,852 | 11,240 |11,266 4.2 2.9 }1,510 |2,185 {3,101 3.8 3.6 
70 | Hotels and other lodging 
placeses 332, eeeiee ec. 1,378 | 1,716} 1,978 338 262 Die 1.4 85 94 97 1.0 3 
72 Personal services ............-. 1,008 | 1,184] 1,294 176 110 1.6 9 55 66 81 1.8 2.0 
T2125 Laundry, cleaning, and 
SHOE repair ....:..-.2---sa.00. 392 439 460 48 21 We Ae 18 22 27 2.2 2.0 
722,9 Personal services, n.e.c. .. 173 238 273 65 34 3.2 1.4 16 19 24 22 1.9 
723, 4 Beauty and barber 
SNODS fawivetasseees reece 367 412 462 45 51 1.2 ee 15 19 23 2.0 2.0 
726 Funeral service and j 
Crematories 2:21.42 50. 76 95 99 19 4 22 4 ue 6 8 =f 2.3 
73 | Business services ..... 3,931 7,254 | 10,835 | 3,324 | 3,581 6.3 41 220 425 775 6.8 6.2 P| 
731 Advertising ..........-.-++ Sah 204 242 270 39 28 EG ite 16 21 28 2.3 3.2 
734 Services to buildings ........ 685 897 | 1,097 212 200 PTE 2.0 20 29 42 4.0 3.6 } 
735 Miscellaneous equipment 
rental and leasing ............. 156 238 320 82 82 4.3 3.0 20 27 34 2.9 2.5 
737 Computer and data 
processing services ...... 588 | 1,208] 2,509 620 | 1,301 7.5 7.6 66 166 403 97 9.3 i 
732, 3, 8 Miscellaneous business 5 
SONVICCS) fei Nee ere. 1,308 | 2,023] 2,599 715 577 4.5 25 77 126 175 Sul 3.4 Y 
75 | Auto repair, services, i 
ANd Garage ........eeeeeeeee 762 | 1,084) 1,482 322 399 3.6 S12 112 180 336 4.8 6.5 5 
751 Automotive rentals, /@ 
without drivers .............-.. 157 193 246 36 53 2.1 2.4 55 108 239 7.0 8.3 \® 
752-4 Automobile parking, repair, ‘ 
and Services ................++- 604 890 1,236 286 346 4.0 3.3 57 72 91 2.3 2.3 , 
76 | Miscellaneous repair shops 322 375 425 53 51 1.5 1.3 31 32 40 3 2.1 4 
762 Electrical repair shops....... 103 114 128 11 14 ‘lai We 8 11 13 3.0 1.4 i 
763, 4 Watch, jewelry, and 
furniture repair «.............-- 29 27 26 -2 -1 | -6 -4 2 3 3 2.5 1.7 pS 
769 Miscellaneous repair i 
SONVICES ooo ecsat caseseceecence 190 233 271 43 38 2.1 1.5 20 18 24 -1.1 2.5 } 
78 | Motion pictures ..... 320 522 628 202 106 5.0 1.9 35 60 86 5.5 3.6 
781-3 Motion pictures ...... 227 368 455 141 87 5.0 2.2 33 54 77 5.1 3.6 1 
784 Video tape rental 94 155 173 61 18 5.1 det 3 7 9 9.6 3.0 
79 | Amusement and recreation 
SBIVICES Ayreten science roses 895 | 1,466] 1,998 571 532 5.1 31 61 92 125 4.3 3.1 
792 Producers, orchestras, : 
and entertainers ............. 110 152 205 42 53 3.3 3.0 13 19 29 3.6 4.5 
793 Bowling centers ae 92 82 73 -10 -9 | -1.1 -1.1 3 2 2 -3.1 -1.6 
794 Commercial sports ........... 81 124 155 42 31 4.3 2.3 9 9 8 3 —7 
791,9 Amusement and 
recreation services, 
IOIC! ae ret conte serene cere 612 | 1,109] 1,565 497 457 6.1 3.5 35 62 86 5.9 3.3 
80 | Health services ...............2.. 6,528 
801-4 Offices of health 
Practitioners .2.t.s.12::..- 1,752 
805 Nursing and personal 
care facilities ................... 1,245 
806 Hospitals, private ....... =|) 3,037 
807-9 Health services, n.e.c. ....... 494 
81 | Legal services .................00 747 
82 | Educational services. | 1,421 
83 | Social services ................... 1,406 
832, 9 Individual and 
miscellaneous social 
SOIVICRS icc censccchaesnaneestasxs §22 
833 Job training and related 
SOIVICOS 'eccrcr as paatecioetantca 241 
835| Child day care services .... 322 
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Table 4. | aa ~=Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 
Employment Output 
Standard ' Average annual| Billions of chained [Average annual 
- Industrial Industry title Thousands of jobs Change rate of growth (1992) dollars rate a growth 
lassification a ais =P 
; 1986- | 1996-| 1986-| 1996- 1986- | 1996- 
1986 1996 2006 1986 1996 | 2006 
| 1996 2006 1996 | 2006 | — |_ 1996 2006 
84} Museums, botanical, 
zoological gardens .......... 52 85 109 33 24 5.0 25 2 3 4 5.5 3.5 
86| Membership 
Organizations ............e 1,536} 2,185 | 2,428 649 | 243 3.6 ne 65 82 101 23 2.2 
87, 89} Engineering, management, 
and related services ........ 2,042! 2,893} 3,930 852 | 1,036 3.5 3.1 202 307 392 43 2.5 
871 Engineering and 
architectural services ... 681 839 | 1,052 158 213 2.1 2.3 70 91 119 2.6 2.7 
873 Research and testing 
S@IVICOS / shock basics. 456 569 726 112 158 | 2.2 25 28 56 84 168} 41 
874 Management and public 
FOLALONS eit ntusenontozaeonsd 445 873 | 1,400 428 527 7.0 4.8 54 106 136 7.1 2.5 
872, 89 Accounting, auditing, 
and other services ....... 459 613 752 153 139 2.9 2.1 51 57 60 1.1 6 
GOVEMMENT -sescceensscetencecsnecss 16,693} 19,447 | 21,150| 2,754} 1,703 1.5 8 831 923 | 1,029 1.1 a 
Federal Government ... 2,899| 2,757 | 2,670 -142 -87 | -5 -.3 324 308 305 | -.5 -1 
Federal enterprises .......... 991) 1,017 | 1,070 26 53 3 5 58 70 87 1.9 2.2 
U.S. Postal Service ......... 789 856 880 67 24 8 3 43 53 69 21 Pat 
Federal electric utilities ... 33 26 25 th -1 | -2.3 -.5 8 9 10 1.6 1.6 
Federal Government 
enterprises, n.é.c. ........ 168 135 165 -34 30 | -2.2 2.1 8 9 8 1.4 —.8 
Federal general 
government .........-...--+-+ 1,908} 1,740 | 1,600} -168} -140 | -—9 -.8 266 238 220 | -1.1 -.8 
Federal Government 
capital services.............. - - - = - - - 53 61 56 1.4 —8 
State and local 
QOVErNMEN .......sseeeeeeeees 13,794| 16,690 | 18,480 | 2,896} 1,790 1.9 1.0 507 616 724 2.0 1.6 
State and local 
ENTEMPMISES ........0:c2s-.00040 850 895 802 45 -93 KS) -1.1 84 103 121 2.0 1.6 
Local government 
passenger transit ......... 195 211 212 16 1 8 0 6 5 6 -.8 1.4 
State and local electric 
Utiitigs’.4.ne Alas, 80 85 100 5 15 ME 1.6 17 24 30 3.2 2.4 
State and local 
government : 
enterprises, n.€.c. ........ 575 598 490 23 | -108 4 -2.0 61 14S) 85 1.8 1.4 
State and local general 
QOVErNMENR ..........eeeeeeeeee 12,944 | 15,795 | 17,678 | 2,851] 1,883 2.0 il; 423 513 603 2.0 1.6 
State and local 
government hospitals ... 1,039} 1,038]; 1,017 -2 -21 —0 =.2 33 38 44 1.5 1.5, 
State and local 
government 
COUICATOM --nsescescas-tdasee: 7,045} 8,671} 10,002 | 1,626| 1,331 21 1.4 212 245 284 1.5 las 
State and local general - 
government, n.é.c. ....... 4,859} 6,086} 6,658] 1,227 573 2.3 9 141 177 205 2.3 ES 
State and local 
government capital 
SOMVICOS ioe-cctsscucasrveeateane - - - - - - - 37 53 70 3.7 2.8 
01,02,07,08,09 | Agriculture 1? «00... eee 3,327| 3,642 | 3,618 314 -34 9 -1 215 261 304 2.0 125 
01,02} Agricultural production ....... 2,382| 2,235 | 1,982 -147 | -253 -.6 -1.2 186 224 263 1.8 1.6 
07| Agricultural services .......... 835| 1,326 | 1,565 490 240 47 IAC 23 28 31 2.0 9 
08,09} Forestry, fishing, hunting, = 
ANIC TAPPING) sesccscenrscoseseess 110 81 71 -29/ -10 | -3.0 -1.4 6 9 ita eas 1.5 
88} Private household wage 
ANGSAIANY! sc.ccnsesoscescénesciacs 1,235 928 775 -307 | -153 | -2.8 -1.8 9 10 10 1.5 7 
Nonagricultural self-employed 
and unpaid family 94 ............ 8,085) 9,051} 10,216 966) 1,165 VAL ike - - - - - 
TOT OS vets nisin ates a 111,374 132,352 |150,927| 20,978 | 18,575 17, 1.3 | 9,391) 12,060 | 15,568 2.5 2.6 
‘ Excludes sic 074,5,8 (agricultural services) and 99 (nonclassifiable estab- agricultural, and private household data are from the Current Po-pulation Sur- 
lishments). The data therefore are not exactly comparable with data published vey (household survey), which counts workers. These totals for 1986 and 1996, 
in Employment and Earnings. therefore, differ from the official employment estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
? Excludes government wage and salary workers, and includes private sic Statistics. 
08, 09 (forestry and fisheries). 6 Subcategories do not necessarily add to higher categories as a byproduct 
$ Excludes sic 08, 09 (forestry and fisheries). of chain-weighting. 
« Comparable estimate of output growth is not available. Note: Dash indicates data not available. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
°Wage and salary data are from the Current Employment Statistics (pay- Source: Historical output data are from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
roll) survey, which counts jobs, whereas self-employed, unpaid family worker, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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has gradually declined from 1.1 million in 1982 to the 1996 
level of 879,700, while overall employment for communica- 
tions has declined slightly, to 1.3 million. During the 1982-96 
period, real output for communications increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 2.9 percent, which, when combined with the 
flat employment growth, indicates strong productivity gains. 

During the development of the Bureau’s previous set of 
projections, which covered the period 1994 to 2005, the fu- 
ture of this industry group was very uncertain in the face of 
deregulation, rapid technological change, and efforts by busi- 
nesses to develop new markets. Over the last 2 years, the fu- 
ture of the communications market has not become any 
clearer. Three factors remain key to the Bureau's projections 
for this group: communications is the lifeblood of the infor- 
mation age and the commerce built during this era; the capital 
equipment of the communications industry is built around the 
microprocessor and electronic components; and, finally, the 
application of the electronic capital equipment has resulted 
in high rates of productivity growth historically. Within this 
context, the projected output of the communications industry 
has a strong annual average growth rate of 3.4 percent during 
the 1996-2006 period. With the expectation of continued pro- 
ductivity growth, employment is projected to increase slightly, 
by 23,000, from the 1996 level of 1.4 million. 


Wholesale and retail trade. Both wholesale trade and re- 
tail trade—except eating and drinking places—are ex- 
pected to have healthy productivity increases stemming 
from applications of inventory control] and computerized 
order systems, and from restructuring of sales work forces. 
Wholesale trade is projected to add 745,000 jobs to its 
1996 level of 6.5 million to reach 7.2 million by 2006. 
During the 1986-96 period, wholesale trade gained 
732,000 jobs. The real output for wholesale trade is pro- 
jected to grow at annual average rate of 3.8 percent, out- 
pacing the growth of the economy as a whole. By contrast, 
employment is projected to expand at an annual rate of 1.1 
percent. Jobs in retail trade, excluding eating and drinking 
places, are projected to increase by 865,000 from the 1996 
level of 14.1 million to a 2006 level of 15.0 million. The 
projected job growth is significantly less than the increase 
of 2.2 million posted during the 1986-96 period. On an 
annual average basis, the projected employment growth 
rate is 0.6 percent. Output for retail trade is projected to 
increase at an annual average rate of 2.5 percent. 

Real output for eating and drinking places is projected to 
grow at an average rate of 2.2 percent per year between 1996 
and 2006, a slower pace than the 1986-96 growth rate of 2.4 
percent. The expected slowdown is due to a wider availability 
of prepared food from grocery specialty stores, and to slower 
growth in the fast food sector as the population ages. Produc- 
tivity gains also will contribute to the slower employment 
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growth rate of 1.7 percent annually, which translates into a job 
gain of 1.4 million over the 1996-2006 projection period. By 
comparison, employment grew by 1.6 million jobs, or at a 2.4- 
percent rate, over the 1986-96 period. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate. Depository institu- 
tions,'* which include banks, credit unions, and savings and 
loans, are expected to have high rates of productivity growth 
through the projection period. It also is expected that the merg- 
ers and consolidations that have characterized the industry in 
recent years will continue, resulting in employment loss as un- 
profitable branches are closed and operations are combined 
and centralized. Additionally, banks will continue to expand 
the use of automatic tellers and other computerized means of 
providing services to customers, instead of hiring additional 
employees. The real output of depository institutions has a 
projected annual growth rate of 2.5 percent, while employ- 
ment is projected to decline at an annual rate of 0.4 percent. 
This loss of 74,000 jobs ranks the industry sixth among those 
with the largest job declines from 1996 to 2006. (See table 6.) 

The security and commodity brokers industry has higher- 
than-average projected rates of growth for both real output 
(5.6 percent) and employment (3.0 percent). In fact, the secu- 
rities industry is the sixth-fastest growing in terms of real out- 
put. Its projected rate of output growth, however, repre- 
sents a slowing from the 9.5-percent rate of increase posted 
over the 1986—96 period. Similarly, the projected 3.0-per- 
cent rate of employment growth is slower than the 3.4-per- 
cent rate recorded during 1986-96. The gain in jobs for 
the security and commodity brokers industry is an expected 
189,000, raising total employment from 551,000 in 1996 
to 740,000 in 2006. 

Employment for insurance carriers is projected to increase 
by 184,000 to 1.7 million in 2006. Output is expected to grow 
at an annual rate of 2.3 percent, a little slower than the 2.6- 
percent rate for the total economy. Employment in the insur- 
ance agents, brokers, and services industry is projected to 
increase from 707,000 to 777,000, for a gain of 70,000. The 
industry’s output is projected to grow at a rate of 2.3 percent. 

Employment in the real estate industry is projected to 
increase from 1.4 million in 1996 to 1.6 million in 2006, or by 
a 1.2-percent annual rate. This is a slight slowing of job growth 
in comparison to the 1986-96 period, during which employ- 
ment expanded at a 1.6-percent annual rate. Output is projected 
to grow by 2.1 percent per year, a continuation of the pace 
observed during the 1986-96 period. A variety of computer 
information applications, such as internet-accessible multiple 
listing services used to help clients screen real estate, will allow 
productivity increases for the real estate industry. 


Government. Employment in the public sector is projected 
to increase by 1.7 million over its 1996 level of 19.4 million 


2 em) a eae 
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through 2006. This reflects an annual growth rate of 0.8 per- 
cent, slower than the total nonfarm wage and salary increase 
of 1.4 percent. Federal Government employment is projected 
to decline by 87,000 as downsizing continues in the Federal 
sector. In 1996, employment in the Federal sector was slightly 
less than 2.8 million, and is projected to decline to just under 
2.7 million by 2006. 

State and local government employment is projected to 
increase from the 1996 level of 16.7 million to 18.5 million 
by 2006. Of the 1.8 million jobs added in State and local 
employment, 1.3 million are in State and local education'’ as 
a consequence of the growth in the school-age population. As 
the following tabulation shows, the elementary school 
population (aged 5 to 13) is expected to rise by 1.1 million 
between 1996 and 2006. The secondary school population 
(aged 14 to 17) has a projected increase of 2.0 million, and 
the postsecondary school population (aged 18 to 24) expands 
by 3.6 million.'4 


Population (in millions) 


Year Aged Aged Aged 

5-13 14-17 18-24 
1970. :Bkie Bie 36.7 15.9 24.5 
VOID eee ressteesns. 33.9 17.1 28.0 
LOSO esr stte te Sie 16.2 30.0 
1985 fesse 30.0 14.9 28.9 
199G Aree ssccene 31.8 133 27.0 
O94 eee cose $3.9 14.4 25:3 
LO OS's Sees: cexcteter 34.1 14.8 Ds) 
1996 iB fiscesiss css 34.6 ee, 24.9 
Projected, 2006 3957 hie 28.5 


Goods-producing industries 


Mining. The projected 131,000 decline in wage and salary 
employment in the mining division is a continuation of a long- 
term trend. The mining industries are suppliers of raw mate- 
rial and energy to other sectors of the economy. As such, the 
mining division is subject to international competition and 
global price pressures. These influences, combined with pro- 
ductivity increases, are the principal factors behind the em- 
ployment decline. 

About 55 percent of mining employment in 1996 was ac- 
counted for by the crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liq- 
uids industry and the oil and gas field services industry. The 
combined employment decline for these industries will ac- 
count for more than half of the decrease (70,000) for all min- 
ing employment. Productivity gains are expected in both in- 
dustries, but increased reliance on foreign oil and decreased 
production of domestic crude are the principal factors in the 
projected decline for the crude petroleum mining industries. 

The coal mining industry has a projected loss of 44,000 


wage and salary jobs, but productivity increases will allow 
growth in coal production. Although coal mining output has 
been relatively flat since 1990, growth is expected over the 
projection period as coal is expected to remain the principal 
fuel source for electrical energy production.'* 

The metal mining industry is projected to contract by 
14,000 jobs, a 25-percent decline from its 1996 level of 
54,000. The nonmetallic minerals mining industry has a pro- 
jected decrease of 7,000 jobs from its 106,000 total in 1996. 
Productivity gains for both of these industries should result in 
annual average output growth rates of 4.2 percent for metal 
mining and 0.8 percent for nonmetallic minerals mining. 


Construction. The construction industry is projected to gain 
300,000 jobs over the 1996-2006 period, the result of annual 
average growth of 0.5 percent. Since the late 1980s, wage and 
salary employment in construction has hovered around 5 mil- 
lion, except during the recession in the early 1990s. Employ- 
ment bottomed out at 4.5 million in 1992, but by 1996, it had 
recouped its losses and stood at 5.4 million. Construction out- 
put, led by public investment in new construction and in the 
maintenance and rebuilding of roads, bridges, and other pub- 
lic structures, is expected to grow, but at a slower rate than 
output of the aggregate economy, 2.3 percent versus 2.6 per- 
cent. Growth in residential construction will be moderated by 
slowing population growth from 1996 to 2006. Fixed residen- 
tial investment is expected to show annual growth of 0.9 per- 
cent through 2006, whereas investment in nonresidential con- 
struction has a stronger growth rate, 1.5 percent.!° 


Manufacturing. The outlook for manufacturing remains one 
of strong output and productivity growth, but also one of em- 
ployment declines. Such a pattern is expected for two-thirds, 
or 63 out of 96, of the detailed manufacturing industries for 
which projections were developed. Through the 1996-2006 
period, real output for manufacturing is projected to increase 
at an annual average rate of 2.4 percent. Wage and salary 
employment in manufacturing has a projected loss of 350,000 
jobs, declining at a annual average rate of 0.2 percent. Output 
grew at an annual rate of 3.0 percent during the previous 10- 
year period, while employment fell at a 0.3-percent annual 
rate, for a loss of 493,000 wage and salary jobs. Strong de- 
mand for durable goods by consumers, businesses, and the 
export market is expected to drive the growth in manufactur- 
ing output. 


Durable goods. Output for the durable goods sector of 
manufacturing has projected growth of 3.0 percent, on an an- 
nual average basis, from 1996 through 2006. Employment, 


however, is expected to decline because of productivity gains. 


Historically, the durable goods manufacturing sector has en- 
joyed strong productivity gains, and this is expected to con- 
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tinue. During the 1986-1996 period, durable goods manufac- 
turing lost 433,000 jobs, despite a 3.9-percent annual average 
growth rate for output. Because of expected productivity gains, 
the number of jobs in durable manufacturing is projected to 
decline by 252,000 jobs. 

Output growth for durable goods manufacturing is driven 
by consumer, business, and foreign purchases of durable equip- 
ment. Many of these purchases involve computers and other 
office equipment. Personal consumption of durable goods is 
projected to grow at an annual rate of 3.2 percent from 1996 to 
2006.'’ Investment in producers’ durable equipment is pro- 
jected to increase at an even faster rate, 4.8 percent. Because 
of the expected strong demand by both consumers and busi- 


nesses, output growth for the durable goods manufacturing 
sector is much faster than the overall growth of the aggregate 
economy. 

With computer purchases playing such a dominant role in 
demand for durable goods, it isnot surprising that output 
growth rates for industrial machinery and equipment (5.1 per- 
cent) and for electronic and other electric equipment (4.3 per- 
cent) are the fastest among those for two-digit SIC industry 
groups. The two industry groups within durable manufactur- 
ing with the next highest rates of output growth are primary 
metal industries (2.5 percent) and instruments and related 
products (2.1 percent). Declining employment is projected for 
all four of these industry groups, a continuation of the 1986— 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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Hable 5. | Industries with fastest and slowest output growth, 1996-2006 
Vt = are ae rai i 
Billions of chained Annual rate 
Standard Change 
Industrial Industry description id Beet 2 of Chee 
Classification 1996 2006 1996-2006 1996-2006 
Fastest growing 

357 | Computer and office equipment .............cseecceseeeeeeeees 158.8 635.6 476.8 14.9 

737 | Computer and data processing Services .............:+10 165.9 403.4 237.5 9.3 

751 Automotive rentals, without Grivers ..............ceeeeeeeeeeee 107.7 238.7 131.0 8.3 

367 | Electronic components and accessories ............:0+ 140.8 285.3 144.4 7.3 

374. |) Railroad Cquipment ....2-<.:<20ccosseces:s-nusssteseresesuserecenecucars 6.6 V2.2 5.5 6.3 

62 | Security and commodity broker ............:c::ceseeeseereeereees 124.7 215.3 90.6 5.6 

736 | Personnel supply SCrViCeS ...............:cecsescsssesscreccnseceees 57.2 aS, 40.4 5.5) 

375, 379 | Miscellaneous transportation equipment ................-+++ 10.6 17.8 7.2 §.3 

366 | Communications equipment.............:..::cceeeseesecreeeeeeeeee 63.1 101.0 37.9 4.8 

835, || Child. day care SOMVICES i. icc eek cea cannsedcscear eases dare IHBTE 27.8 10.1 4.6 

308 | Miscellaneous plastics products, 1.€.C. ............:eeesees 103.6 160.3 56.6 4.5 

792 | Producers, orchestras, and entertainers ...........:00 19.0 29.4 10.4 45 

369 | Miscellaneous electrical equipment .............2.:ceceeeeeeee 23.8 36.4 12.6 4.4 

491, pt 493" | * Electhicnitiiitiesi ic... cei, ulaccsccacescenscet-sscdereestrandncesuasenees 150.9 228.8 77.9 4.3 

41 Local and interurban passenger transit .. 10.7 16.1 5.3 4.1 

873 | Research and testing Services ..............c.secceecceeereeeeeeees 56.1 83.8 27.7 4.1 

832, 839 | Individual and Individual and miscellaneous 

SOCial SERVICES See aga EES cde ones 30.5 45.5 14.9 44 

472 | Passenger transportation arrangement . 14.3 20.8 6.5 3.8 

SOV Sit TP WhOlESaIG Tadeo creche crsassanceencceaers 749.7 1,090.9 341.2 3.8 

353 | Construction and related machinery ...........:..:ceeceeeee 39.0 55.9 16.9 3.7 

Most rapidly declining 

313,314 | Footwear, except rubber and plastic ............. eee 3.3 2.4 -1.0 -3.3 

21 ©) “TObACCO'DFODUCtS ate fo eet wits Bi es ee es eee 46.8 34.7 -12.0 -2.9 

391 Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware ............ccseeeeeeeeeee 6.5 5.3 -1.2 —2.0 

193% |UBowling COMmtersie. 2.2 Ai ae ccsescncneecnrececccsentarateorxes costs 2.3 2.0 -4 -1.6 

131,132 | Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ............. 74.0 65.0 -9.0 -1.3 

387 | Watches, clocks, and parts ..........ceeeeeseeeeeeeeee it 6 1 -1.0 

348 | Ordnance and ammunition ....... 5.0 4.5 -.4 -9 

361 Electric distribution equipment ........... 11.9 10.9 -1.0 -9 

... | Federal Government capital services ........... 61.3 56.4 —4.9 -8 

Federal Government enterprises, n.e.c. ....... 8.9 8.2 —7 -8 

... | Federal General government .............-.. 176.7 163.7 -13.0 —8 

46 | Pipelines, except natural gas ............sceceeeeeeeeee 9.6 8.9 -7 -7 

325, 326, 328, 329 | Stone, clay, and miscellaneous mineral products 19.3 18.0 -1.4 -7 

794) «Commercial Sports)..35..c8tsc a ists caceeeteseey cee 9.0 8.4 -.6 -7 

881 Private NOUSCHOIGS <n. cccnsccsnstasrascdsuneniatesacgassestenansansgne 4 9.7 -7 -7 

231-238 | Apparel ............ 53.3 50.8 -2.6 -5 

271 | NO@WSPapel ..........ccceecsssecees 31.9 30.4 -1.4 -5 

278 | Blankbooks and bookbinding .. 2 §.2 5.0 -.2 -3 

2712)! ) GPGTOGICAIS Toc seehacevatemacensoccadhessecertessesstSocoe reeutatedeemecre 21.6 21.2 -.4 -.2 

345 | Screw machine products, bolts, rivets, tC. ............e 11.3 11.2 0 0 


ifelellt-Ra = Industries with the largest wage and salary employment growth and declines, 1996-2006 


Standard 
Industrial Industry description 
Classification 
Largest growth 


736: | Personnel supply S@rvices ........-.2:-.-.c.c-cce-cecsepesceceeeeeeeees 

58 | Eating and drinking places ..............0- 
... | State and local government education ... 
737 | Computer and data processing services 


801-804 | Offices of health practitiONers ...........cceeecseeeceteeeeeeeeneeeeee 
52-57,59 | Retail trade excluding eating and drinking places ........... 
BO7—B09 1) Health SOrviceS) 10:2 ccveceta aslo iaceaatosdsedeasstatesttescnscaneens 
Op ehtoe |) MVROIGSAIS TADS co cencosas cvacsvesenscasesuipucieasncsisaizensbnssousnsdsses 


805 | Nursing and personal care facilitieS «0.0.0.2... 

732, 733, 738 | Miscellaneous buSINESS SEIVICES .............::esceeeeseeteeeeeeee 
... | State and local general government, N.€.C. «0... 
874 | Management and public relations ...............c:cceeeeeeeeees 

ess SMR aN Ee KOONNSITUIGHONY gcc. tee fasw henc ca. live conse dpcensetepcessdetdeuus<ctdetanse 
B2E i SEGUCAUONAl SOPVICOS ic. ...:<1ctetnaseebestestdycetacdtccthavensaceeuexesen's 
Amusement and recreation services, n.e.c. ..... oer 
Individual and miscellaneous social Services .................++ 
POT) OSL MEAS a ce cs gsc ns csc as oat en ct aenatcn cents sper one pwcceccepesesevadsrpscccensese 
BGO!) PUSSKIG MUN GANG ian, .ccsecctceetter evi wcesessseesesccsasveasdoctrbasinecseosese 
Automobile parking, repair, and Services ............:c.eeeee 
Level ATPASE MR UUON | sctewease sc ants te as aanensaaunaccancstnsesuadsteuseddssnse' 


Largest declines 


AS) Ah MIPFIVALOMOUSENOIAS ...catcsuceess faavenctcccsneoa-canestpelcccsbossceenesses 
Federal general government ............:ccscesessceseeeeeeecseeeetene 


01, 02 PNGTIGUN UMA OTOGLICTION <a.csicescnaseresaetsusnzecsrapascdestucsthssresenses 
... | State and local government enterprises, N.€.C. «0.0.2... 
Ol MAP Pe iced. cp aketeescsneccsotescedee cen sdecusceedestbosceretesecucvccsorcsanteens 


60 | Depository institutions ................-. 

381 | Search and navigation equipment ... 

357 | Computer and office equipment ...... 

271 INQWISBADEIS ccc <ncpuccecneeasecer teats ntesnidacsbacotssacnseets a 

131,132 | Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ................. 

Are OSI ITUTIMG |x. scerocnce-oscucecevarscestesreceyarseoenens 

331 | Blast furnaces and basic steel products . 

362 | Electrical industrial apparatus ................ 

371 | Motor vehicles and equipment .... 

346 | Metal forgings and stampings ......... 

382 | Measuring and controlling deVICES ...........eeseeeeeseeeeeeeeee 

221-224, 226,228 | Weaving, finishing, yarn, and thread mills .............0cee 
40 | Railroad transportation ..........ceceeeeeee 

208 | Beverages................ B} 

ana MIM) SMT Chea SIUIAICIOS jos hack saccadic incdack Savovacs-nccevesvoendsdcccscvasdeavececess 


Average annual 
Thousands of jobs Change rate of change 
(percent) 
1996 2006 1996-2006 1996-2006 

2,646.0 4,039.3 1,393.3 4.3 
7,499.4 8,883.5 1,384.1 ler 
8,671.3 10,002.3 1,331.0 1.4 
1,207.9 | 2,509.1 1,301.2 7.6 
2,751.4 4,045.9 1,294.5 3.9 
14,125.5 14,991.3 865.8 6 
1,171.9 1,968.3 796.4 5.3 
6,483.1 7,228.3 745.2 | 14 
1,732.2 2,377.0 644.8 3.2 
2,022.8 2,599.3 576.5 2.5 
6,085.9 6,658.4 572.5 9 
873.2 1,400.0 526.8 48 
5,400.0 5,899.9 499.9 9 
2,020.1 2,478.1 458.0 2.1 
1,108.6 1,565.3 456.7 3.5 
846.3 1,265.9 419.6 41 
3,813.5 4,229.0 415.5 1.0 
672.1 1,069.8 397.7 48 
890.3 1,236.2 345.9 3.3 
1,122.1 1,401.0 278.9 2.2 
928.0 775.2 -152.8 -1.8 
1,740.0 1,600.0 -140.0 -8 
1,059.0 942.9 —116.1 —1.2 
598.2 490.2 —108.0 =2.0 
642.9 475.1 -167.8 -3.0 
2,023.5 1,950.0 -73.5 —4 
160.7 109.5 =§1:2 -3.8 
363.0 313.7 —49.3 -1.4 
442.3 394.9 —47.4 =1.1 
148.2 101.5 —46.7 3.7 
96.4 52.0 —44.4 -6.0 
240.3 196.7 —43.6 -2.0 
156.0 122.4 —33.6 2.4 
962.5 929.3 —33.2 -.4 
252.5 220.0 -32.5 -1.4 
297.0 265.0 —32.0 =1.1 
332.0 301.2 -30.8 -1.0 
231.1 201.8 —29.3 -1.3 
178.5 149.3 -29.2 -1.8 
180.3 155.0 —25.3 -1.5 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


96 trend except in the case of industrial machinery and equip- 
ment, in which employment increased slightly over the earlier 
period. : 

The computer manufacturing’® industry has the fastest pro- 
jected rate of growth in real output—14.9 percent per year, on 
average—within the industrial machinery and equipment in- 
dustry group. Both businesses and consumers are expected to 
maintain strong demand for computer equipment. Personal 
consumption of computers and accessories is projected to 
grow at an annual rate of 27 percent, from a real level of $61 
billion in 1996 to $665.4 billion in 2006.!? From 1986 through 
1996, personal consumption of computers and accessories 
increased at a 39.9-percent annual rate, from $2.1 billion to 
$61 billion real terms. On the business side, investment in 


computer office equipment is expected to grow at an annual 
rate of 15.8 percent, compared to the 19-percent rate posted 
over the 1986-1996 period. Business investment in office 
equipment is projected to grow from the 1996 real level of 
$140.9 billion to $612.0 billion.” Although computer manu- 
facturing output will have the strongest rate of growth among 
all the detailed industries, productivity gains lead to a pro- 
jected decrease in employment from 363,000 in 1996 to 
314,000 in 2006. 

Other industries within the industrial machinery and equip- 
ment industry group with strong rates of real output growth 
are construction and related machinery and industrial ma- 
chinery, not elsewhere classified, with 3.7- and 3.0-percent 
annual average growth rates, respectively. Both of these in- 
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dustries have projected gains in employment, although ad- 
vances in productivity will hold the annual rate of job increase 
to less than 1 percent for both industries. 

Within the industry group, electronic and other electric 
equipment, the electronic components and accessories” in- 
dustry (7.3 percent) and the miscellaneous electrical equip- 
ment industry (4.4 percent) have the highest projected annual 
average rates of output growth. The next highest output growth 
rates are for the household audio and video equipment (2.7 
percent) and the communications equipment (2.4 percent) in- 
dustries. Projected changes in output for the remaining indus- 
tries range from growth of 1.1 percent to a decline of 0.9 per- 


cent—as compared to the average 2.6-percent rate of increase 
for total output. Although the projected output growth for this 
industry group is strong (4.3 percent annually), continued ad- 
vances in productivity are expected to result in a decline of 
69,000 in wage and salary jobs from 1996 to 2006. Employ- 
ment is projected to increase by 90,000 for electronic compo- 
nents and accessories, but the remaining industries within this 
industry group are expected to have declining employment. 
Investment purchases of medical equipment and demand 
for medical supplies produced by the medical equipment, in- 
struments, and supplies industry will be the principal driving 
force for growth in the instruments and related products in- 


Table 7.| Industries with largest output growth and declines, 1996-2006 
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Average 
Standard Billions of chained Chores oreneaael 
Industrial Industry description ec eaate ( f 
‘amas percent) 
Classification 
1996 2006 1996-2006 1996-2006 
he eee 
Largest growth 
357 | Computer and office CqUuIPMEN .................secsssesereeseees 158.8 635.6 476.8 14.9 
50)'51; | Wholesale trade eakaecn. vesncectccscec-ates 749.7 1090.9 341.2 3.8 
737 | Computer and data processing services 165.9 403.4 237.5 9.3 
52-57,59 | Retail trade, excluding eating and drinking places ........ 723.1 922.7 199.5 2.5 
367 | Electronic components and accessories ...............- 140.8 285.3 144.4 7.3 
751 | Automotive rentals, without drivers .......... 107.7 238.7 131.0 8.3 
TS; MGS 7) i Gonstruicton ees seceeeren se eecce cess hs 608.1 730.8 122.7 1.9 
48; || "Gomimunicarions ore wots wce cesta ck sere eetee ce ener tse 302.1 422.3 120.1 3.4 
65; Realestate ne ecg. Sate sce ctenceesune crane eee eas 507.9 623.3 115.4 2.1 
62 | Security and commodity brokers 124.7 215.3 90.6 5.6 
60 | Depository institutions ................ 279.0 358.2 79.1 25 
491, pt.493 | Electric utilities 0.0... 150.9 228.8 119 43 
... | Owner-occupied dwellings ...... 489.6 565.0 75.5 1.4 
42 | Trucking and warehousing ...... Boch 194.3 255.1 60.7 2.8 
58 | Eating and drinking places. ................... 254.2 314.9 60.7 2.2 
308 | Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 103.6 160.3 56.6 4.5 
801-804 | Offices of health practitioners ............... 231.1 287.4 56.3 2.2 
63 | InsUrance carriers 222i sec iea-..nccceuesene 212.6 265.8 53.2 2.3 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ........... e. ay 320.0 372.4 52.4 1.5 
732, 733, 738 | Miscellaneous bUSINESS SEIVICES ...........e se ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 125.5 175.3 49.8 3.4 
Largest declines 
... | Federal general gOVernMent ........:--ss-scecasesesuscnastecbvneess 176.7 163.7 -13.0 -8 
21 | flobacco: productsie-Siyawes aie Ait ae cee es ees. 46.8 34.7 —12.0 -2.9 
131,132 | Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ... 74.0 65.0 -9.0 =-1.3 
... | Federal Government capital services ................. 61.3 56.4 4.9 -8 
S21=288) Apparel 42 8.ore ct aecettet satezens- Sere 53.3 50.8 -2.6 —5 
271 Newspapers ©: ...ceacateisnies crete acceso 31.9 30.4 -1.4 -5 
325, 326, 328, 329 | Stone, clay, and miscellaneous mineral products .......... 19.3 18.0 -1.4 —7 
391 | Jewelry, silverware, and plated Ware ...........:esseeeeeeeeeeees 6.5 5.3 —1.2 -2.0 
361 Electric distribution EQUIPMENT ..............ceseceeteeeneeeeerenee 11.9 10.9 -1.0 -9 
313,314 | Footwear, except rubber and plastic 0.0.0.2... ceeeeeeneeee 3.3 2.4 -1.0 3.3 
... | Federal Government enterprises, 0.€.C. ............:c00e0s 8.9 8.2 -7 -8 
88). (Private households 1e:-caeciek. Serb ciel eects 10.4 9.7 <7 -—7 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas ..............-..ssscssesseceeesees 9.6 8.9 —7 —7 
794) ";CommercialisportS vical cucsstcetece ce hradteeeeesteennccnnetine 9.0 8.4 -.6 -7 
348 | Ordnance and AMMUNItON ..........4.-:ccseecsscccseereneenenssoneees 5.0 4.5 —4 -9 
272% || PROtOdiCalS eee a snssutniieen! espace caer 21.6 PANG? -.4 —2 
FIS | RBOWUNG'CONICNS Kirer-tescscchseeovechetses-oeerree erenaneeeentenesrnacetas 2.3 2.0 —4 -1.6 
278 | Blankbooks and bookbinding . 5.2 5.0 —.2 -.3 
387 | Watches, clocks, and parts ...........2:.::eeeee 0.7 6 = -1.0 
345 | Screw machine products, bolts, rivets, etc. ..............0+- F123 2 0 0 


dustry group. Over the 1986—96 period, real output for this 
industry group rose at an annual rate of 2.0 percent, but em- 
ployment declined by 182,000 jobs, or at an annual rate of 1.0 
percent. The projected rate of output growth for instruments 


_and related products is 2.1 percent annually. The medical 


equipment, instruments, and supplies industry has a projected 


' output growth rate of 3.4 percent. It was the only industry 


within the instruments and related products group to have had 
actual employment gains—55 ,000 jobs—over the past decade. 
Over the projection period, it is the only industry within the 
group to have employment gains—42,000 by 2006, reflecting 
a 1.5-percent annual growth rate. Overall, employment for the 
instruments and related products industry group is expected 
to decline from the 1996 level of 854,000 to 770,000 in 2006. 

Since the 1990-91 recession, employment for the transpor- 
tation equipment industry group has not reattained its 
prerecession level of just over 2 million. In 1996, wage and sal- 
ary employment for this industry group stood at 1.8 million. 
Defense cutbacks and the subsequent loss of markets” by the 
aerospace industry have contributed to the postrecession stag- 
nation of the group. In 1996, two industries—motor vehicles 
and equipment and aerospace—accounted for 93 percent of 
output and 85 percent of wage and salary employment within 
the transportation equipment group. Since the mid-1980s, 
these two industries together have accounted for about these 
same percentages of output and employment. Their individual 
shares have been shifting, however, with motor vehicles gain- 
ing in shares of both employment and output. 

In 1978, employment in the motor vehicles and equipment 
industry peaked at 1 million, then fell to 699,000 in the latter 
part of the 1981-82 recession. With the industry buffeted by 
high dollar exchange rates and stiff foreign competition, em- 
ployment fluctuated around 860,000 from 1984 through the 
rest of the decade. During the 1990-91 recession, motor ve- 
hicle employment reached another trough, falling to 789,000 
in 1991. However, improvements in the dollar’s exchange rate, 
coupled with a concerted effort by the industry to boost pro- 
ductivity and public perceptions of quality, led to gains in both 
output and employment during the ensuing years. By 1996, 
industry employment had increased to 963,000 and output had 
reached an estimated $320 billion in 1992 dollars. Over the 
projection period, however, output growth is expected to be 
slower than the rate posted since the 1990-91 recession, and 
employment is expected to decline to 929,000. Several fac- 
tors contribute towards the modest output growth and employ- 
ment declines. The increased longevity and reliability of new 
autos will encourage consumers to maintain them, and to put 
off new purchases, as the autos built in the early to mid-1990s 
reach the 10-year mark. Slower growth in the driving age 
population, compared to the last 10 years, will work against 
increased output growth. Also, global competitive pressures, 
combined with global excess manufacturing capacity, will 


dampen domestic production.”* On the employment side, the 
workers in this industry tend to be older than average, so that 
there should be a large number of retirements and transfers in 
the next decade. However, productivity increases will cause 
retiring and leaving workers to be replaced at less than a 1-to- 
1 ratio. The net effect for employment is a decline of 33,000 
jobs from 1996 through 2006. 

Employment the aerospace industry peaked at 905,000 in 
1989 after steady increases since the late 1970s. By 1995, it 
had fallen to 549,000, largely because of defense cutbacks. 
By 1969, the the decline seems to have halted, with employ- 
ment stabilized at around 550,000. Although defense cutbacks 
are expected to continue throughout the projections period, 
expectations of increased commercial passenger and freight 
traffic already have boosted orders for commercial aircraft. 
Also, noise regulations that take effect in the year 2000 are 
stimulating demand for new, quieter aircraft. Over the projec- 
tion period, the industry is expected to accommodate itself to 
the new market realities, whereby military demand declines 
and private commercial demand increases in importance. The 
net result is a modest increase of 46,000 in employment to a 
level of 596,000 by 2006. The industry’s output growth should 
remain fairly strong at 2.5 percent annually, slightly less than 
the 2.6-percent annual increase for total output. 


Nondurable goods. Real output for nondurable manufacturing 
is projected to grow at a 1.8-percent annual rate over the 1996— 
2006 period. From 1986 through 1996, the annual rate of growth 
for nondurable manufacturing output was 2.1 percent. During 
the projection period, the rate of growth for nondurable output is 
slower than the comparable figures for all manufacturing and 
for durable manufacturing. This was also true during the previous 
10 years. Employment in nondurable manufacturing is projected 
to decline as a consequence of productivity gains, contracting 
by 98,000 jobs. This is almost two-thirds more than the number 
of jobs lost in nondurable manufacturing during the years 1986— 
96. The nondurable manufacturing industry groups with the 
fastest rates of output growth are: rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products; petroleum and coal products; and paper and 
allied products. 

At a projected rate of 3.7 percent annually, output growth 
for the rubber and miscellaneous plastics products industry 
group is well above that for the total economy. However, it is 
slower than the 5.1-percent annual average posted during the 
1986-96 period. From the 1996 level of 981,000, employ- 
ment is expected to reach just over 1 million, reflecting an- 
nual growth of 1.1 percent. Employment is projected to in- 
crease more slowly than output due to productivity gains. The 
growth of this industry group is driven by the demand for the 
products of the detailed industry miscellaneous plastics prod- 
ucts, which produces plastic objects used every day in homes 
and businesses as well as the plastic film and sheets used by 
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other manufacturing industries. During the 1986-96 period, out- 
put of miscellaneous plastics products grew at an annual rate of 
5.8 percent, adding 151,000 jobs to the work force. This indus- 
try is projected to add 141,000 jobs to the 1996 level of 714,000 
to reach 855,000 in 2006. Its annual rate of growth in employ- 
ment, 1.8 percent, is slower than the 4.5-percent rate of increase 
in output because of productivity gains. 

The petroleum and coal products industry group has a pro- 
jected output growth rate of 2.6 percent, essentially keeping pace 
with the aggregate economy. Productivity advances will lead toa 
decline of 24,000, jobs from 142,000 to 118,000. Petroleum re- 
fining accounts for most of the employment and output of the 
industry group because it supplies the refined petroleum prod- 
ucts for energy needs and as raw material for production of chemi- 
cals and plastics. Petroleum refining output is expected to grow 
at an annual rate of 2.8 percent during the projection period, and 
employment is expected to decline from 100,000 to 80,000. 

Output and employment for the industry group, paper and 
allied products, is driven by consumer and business demand 
for finished paper products and by industry demand for the 
raw pulp and paper to make those finished paper products. 
The growth of the printing and publishing industry, and the 
demand for packaging products from other manufacturing in- 
dustries are factors that drive the growth of the paper and al- 
lied products industry group. Employment is projected to grow 
by 21,000—from 681,000 to 702,000, or at an annual rate of 
0.3 percent—over the 1996-2006 period. Output has a pro- 
jected growth rate of 2.2 percent, a slight acceleration over the 
0.7-percent rate recorded over the previous 10 years. 

Employment for the printing and publishing industry group is 
projected to decline by 37,000 but still remain above 1.5 mil- 
lion. The growth rate for output will accelerate from a 1.0-per- 
cent annual rate over the 1986-96 period to a 1.5-percent annual 
rate from 1996 to 2006. The industries producing newspapers 
and commercial printing and business forms account for about 
68 percent of the jobs and 59 percent of the output for printing 
and publishing. In 1996, newspaper employment was 442,000, 
while commercial printing and business forms had 609,000 jobs. 
Newspaper employment and output are both projected to de- 
cline. Significant competition from nonprint media for advertis- 
ing revenues, rising printing costs, and declining readership are 
the principal factors affecting the health of newspaper industry. 
The projected employment for commercial printing and busi- 
ness forms changes very little from the 609,000 jobs in 1996. 
Output, however, has a projected growth rate of 2.4 percent, in- 
dicating strong productivity gains. Desktop publishing and ad- 
vances in photocopying and computerized printing have led to a 
proliferation of print shops. Desktop publishing presents a 
double-edged stimulus to the industry: many businesses 
now find it easy to produce their printed business materials 
with personal computers, and laser printers, but the same 
equipment also encourages development of more sophisti- 
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cated printed materials, which require a print shop for final 
production. 

Employment for the chemicals and allied products indus- 
try group is projected to increase by 38,000, and to reach 
nearly 1.1 million in 2006. The group’s real output is pro- 
jected to grow at an average annual rate of 1.8 percent, down 
from the 2.4-percent rate recorded over the 1986-96 period. 
Output for the drugs” industry has a projected annual growth 
rate of 2.9 percent—faster than the pace for the economy as a 
whole, but slower than the industry’s historical growth rate 
of 4.2 percent during the 1986-96 period. Employment 
growth is expected to remain strong, adding 60,000 jobs at 
a 2.1-percent rate. 

For the two industry groups textile mill products and apparel 
and other textile products, the long-term trends toward increas- 
ing automation and use of offshore labor for work processés that 
cannot be easily automated are expected to continue. Of the two 
industry groups, textile mill products has most benefited from 
automation. Productivity gains resulting from further automa- 
tion and from the implementation of new technologies are ex- 
pected during the projection period. Apparel production remains 
highly labor intensive. Offshore assembly of apparel has become, 
and is expected to continue to be, the norm. Demand for apparel 
is, of course, affected by fashion tastes and changes in cultural 
attitudes towards appropriate dress. However, the rate of growth 
of the population is an important restraint, and the slowing of 
population increases during the projection period is expected to 
dampen consumer demand for clothing. The products of the tex- 
tile mill industry group mostly serve as inputs for other manufac- 
tured products. Apparel is an example, as are cloth seat cover- 
ings in automobile and furniture production. The construction 
and real estate industries also are important users of textile mill 
products. Employment in the textile mill products industry group 
is projected to decline from 624,000 to 588,000 jobs between 
1996 and 2006. Jobs in the apparel industry group employment 
are projected to decrease from 864,000 to 714,000. Within the 
apparel industry group, the detailed industry apparel accounted 
for 643,000 wage and salary jobs in 1996. With the projected 
loss of 475,000 jobs, apparel will be one of the industries with 
the largest numerical decline through the 1996-2006 period. (See 
table 6.) 


THIS SET OF EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS is characterized by slow- 
ing growth in total employment as a consequence of slowing 
population and labor force growth. Most of the projected em- 
ployment increase is in the service-producing sector of the 
economy, as has been the case historically, and in the last several 
sets of BLS projections. The majority of the employment growth 
in the service-producing sector is concentrated in the services 
division, and within the services division, most of the increase 
takes place in Business Services (SIC 73) and Health Services 
(SIC 80). 0 
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Occupational Employment 


Employment outlook: 1996-2006 


Occupational employment 


projections to 2006 


Occupations requiring at least 

an associate’s degree are expected 
to grow faster than those requiring 
less education or training 


otal employment is projected to increase 
by 18.6 million jobs over the 1996-2006 
period, rising from 132.4 million to 150.9 
million, according to the latest projection of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS).' The projected 
14-percent change in employment is less than the 
19-percent increase attained during the previous 
10-year period, 1986-96, when the economy 
added 21 million jobs. Consequently, growth 
rates among the major occupational groups will 
be very different from the past, resulting in a 
change in the structure of employment from 1996 
to 2006. 

The economy will continue generating jobs 
for workers at all levels of education and train- 
ing, although average growth is projected to be 
greater for detailed occupations requiring at least 
an associate’s degree than for occupations requir- 
ing less training. Still, many occupations requir- 
ing less formal education or training are pro- 
jected to have above-average growth as well. 
Many slower growing occupations, some requir- 
ing little education and training and others hav- 
ing significant educational requirements, will 
add significant numbers of jobs primarily due to 
their large employment bases. There also will be 
numerous job openings due to the need to replace 
workers who leave the labor force or move to 
other occupations. 

This article compares the 1996-2006 pro- 
jected changes in the structure of employment at 
the major occupational group level with the 
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changes that occurred in the previous 10-year 
period, 1986-1996. It also identifies the detailed 
occupations that are projected to grow at the fast- 
est rate, as well as those with the largest numeri- 
cal increases, displaying the current educational 
requirements and earnings of the occupations in 
each of these growth categories. A discussion of 
the detailed occupations projected to have the 
largest employment declines follows. Also dis- 
cussed are the total number of job openings pro- 
jected to occur due to growth in the economy and 
the net replacement needs resulting from work- 
ers who leave the labor force or transfer to other 
occupations. The article concludes with a discus- 
sion of the distribution of employment in the base 
year (1996) and projected job openings by levels 
of education and earnings. 


Major groups 


Among the major occupational groups, employ- 
ment in professional specialty occupations will 
increase the fastest and add the most jobs from 
1996 to 2006. (See table 1.) The group with the 
second fastest growth rate is technicians and re- 
lated support occupations. This is a small group, 
however, and is expected to account for the sec- 
ond smallest numerical increase in jobs over the 
period. The next fastest growing group is service 
occupations. Together, professional specialty oc- 
cupations and service occupations, which are on 
opposite ends of the educational attainment and 


earnings spectrum, are expected to provide nearly half of the 
total job growth from 1996 to 2006. In addition, two other 
groups are projected to have faster-than-average growth 
rates—executive, administrative, and managerial occupations; 
and marketing and sales workers. Employment in precision 
- production, craft, and repair occupations; operators, fabrica- 
tors, and laborers; and administrative support occupations, 
including clerical is expected to increase, but at a slower rate 
than overall employment. Finally, employment in the major 
group, agriculture, forestry, fishing, and related occupations, 
is projected to remain virtually unchanged over the projected 
period. 

As a result of the different growth rates among the major 
occupational groups, the structure of total employment will 
change by the year 2006. Executive, administrative, and mana- 
gerial occupations; professional specialty occupations; tech- 
nicians and related support occupations; marketing and sales 
occupations; and service occupations each will increase their 
share of total employment, as they did in the previous 10-year 
period, 1986-96. The group with the largest increase in em- 
ployment share in the former period, professional specialty 
occupations, is expected to again have the largest share over 
the coming period. On the other hand, administrative support 
occupations, including clerical; agriculture, forestry, fishing 
and related occupations; precision production, craft, and re- 
pair occupations; and operators, fabricators, and laborers all 
are expected to decline as a proportion of total employment, 
as they did in the 1986-96 period. 

While the group administrative support occupations, in- 
cluding clerical, is expected to register the largest decrease in 
employment share from 1996 to 2006, precision production, 


craft, and repair occupations; and operators, fabricators, and 
laborers both had larger declines in the previous 10-year pe- 
riod. The ranking of the major occupational groups by em- 
ployment size is expected to be virtually the same in 2006 as 
it was in 1996, with administrative support occupations, in- 
cluding clerical ranked first, and agriculture, forestry, fishing 
and related occupations ranked last. 

The number of executive, administrative, and managerial 
workers is projected to increase by 17 percent, or 2.3 million, 
from 1996 to 2006. This rate of growth is significantly slower 
than that of the 1986-96 period, when the group added 3 mil- 
lion jobs. Moreover, while managers had the second fastest 
growth rate among the major occupational groups in the ear- 
lier period, they are expected to rank fifth in terms of percent 
change in employment over the coming period. The result will 
be only a slight increase in the share of total employment rep- 
resented by these workers. 

Part of the reason for the expected slowdown in job growth 
among executive, administrative, and managerial workers is 
the trend toward job restructuring. Although employment in 
many different fields may be affected by this trend, the use of 
middle-level managers in the future is expected to be reduced 
more than many other occupations. This is especially true in 
manufacturing, an industry in which the employment of man- 
agers is projected to increase by a mere 5,700 jobs through 
2006. In contrast, this group added 109,000 workers from 
1986 to 1996, even while overall employment in manufactur- 
ing declined by nearly half-a-million jobs over the period. 

Employment among managers also is projected to slow 
down considerably in construction and government. Over the 
1996-2006 period, employment is projected to grow by only 


| Table 1. | Employment by major occupational group, 1986, 1996, and projected 2006 
(Numbers in thousands of jobs) 
Employment Change 
Occupational group Number Percent distribution Number Percent 
1986 1996 2006 1986 1996 2006 1986-96 | 1996-2006| 1986-96 | 1996-2006 
Total, all occupations... | 111,375 132,353 150,927 100.0 100.0 100.0 20,978 18,574 18.8 14.0 

Executive, administrative, 

and managerial ............... 10,568 13,542 15,866 9.5 10.2 10.5 2,974 2,324 28.1 17.2 
Professional specialty ......... 13,589 18,173 22,998 rece: 13.7 15.2 4,584 4,826 33.7 26.6 
Technicians and related 

SUPDOM Geese ht carsesal- ost 3,724 4,618 5,558 3.3 3.5 B57, 894 940 24.0 20.4 
Marketing and sales ........... 11,496 14,633 16,897 10.3 11.4 11.2 SHEVA 2,264 27.3 15.5 
Administrative support, 

including clerical ............. 20,871 24,019 25,825 18.7 18.1 17.1 3,147 1,806 15.1 7BS 
SONVICC erectus encloseusesse 17,427 21,294 25,147 15.6 16.1 16.7 3,867 3,853 22.2 18.1 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, 

and related occupations, . 3,661 3,785 3,823 3:3 2.9 2.5 124 37 3.4 1.0 
Precision production, 

craft, and repair.............. 13,832 14,446 15,448 12.4 10.9 10.2 614 | 1,002 4.4 6.9 
Operators, fabricators, 

ANd laborers ...........ceee 16,206 17,843 19,365 14.6 13.5 12.8 1,637 1,522 10.1 8.5 
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73,000 jobs in construction and 43,000 jobs in government, 
compared to a growth of 177,000 jobs and 275,000 jobs, re- 
spectively, from 1986 to 1996. In several other major industry 
sectors, however, the number of executive, administrative, and 
managerial workers is expected to grow substantially. The ser- 
vices industry division’ is expected to account for the largest 
job growth (1.2 million jobs), followed by finance, insurance, 
and real estate (284,000 jobs), wholesale and retail trade 
(274,00 jobs), and transportation, communications, and pub- 
lic utilities (76,000 jobs). The number of self-employed ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and managerial workers is expected 
to increase by 386,000 jobs—more than any other major oc- 
cupational group—to over 2 million by 2006. 

Employment in‘ professional specialty occupations is pro- 
jected to grow the fastest and increase more—by nearly 5 mil- 
lion workers—than any other major group in the coming pe- 
riod, 1996-2006. This group had the fastest rate of increase 
and the largest job growth during the previous 10-year period. 
In terms of employment share, professional specialty occupa- 
tions are expected to experience the largest increase, rising 
from 13.7 percent of total employment in 1996, to 15.3 per- 
cent in 2006. Nearly 70 percent of the job growth is expected 
among teachers, librarians, and counselors; computer, math- 
ematical, and operations research occupations; and health as- 
sessment and treating occupations. These subgroups also reg- 
istered the largest job gains among the professional specialties 
during the previous period. Employment in the engineering 
subgroup is expected to add 244,000 jobs by 2006, a signifi- 
cant turnaround from the small job losses posted since the 
mid-1980s. 

Professional specialty occupations are projected to increase 
in all major industrial sectors of the economy except mining, 
in which employment among professionals is likely to con- 
tinue its long-term decline. Even in manufacturing, an indus- 
try in which overall employment is projected to decline by 
350,000 workers by 2006, employment of professional work- 
ers is expected to increase by 162,000 jobs (mainly for com- 
puter engineers, scientists, and systems analysts). Despite the 
widespread growth among professionals, nearly 90 percent of 
the employment increase for these workers is expected to oc- 
cur in the services industry division, led by educational ser- 
vices and health services. 

Other service industries expected to contribute significantly 
to the growth of professional workers include social services; 
business services; and engineering and management services. 
Employment of professionals in Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment is projected to grow by 153,000— less than half the 
increase of the 1986-96 period. The number of self-employed 
professional specialty workers is expected to total more than 
1.7 million by 2006, an increase of nearly 222,000 jobs. Op- 
portunities for people who want to start their own businesses 
will be especially abundant among computer, mathematical, 
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and operations research occupations; writers, artists, and en- 
tertainers; and health assessment and treating occupations. In 
contrast, the number of self-employed workers in health diag- 
nosing occupations, such as physicians and dentists, is pro- 
jected to decline by nearly 20,000. 

Employment of technicians and related support workers is 
projected to grow by 940,000 jobs by 2006. The 20-percent 
change in employment over the period is slightly less than the 
24-percent increase attained in the previous period, 1986-96. 
About 60 percent of the projected employment growth among 
technicians—57 1,000 jobs—is expected within the subgroup, 
health technicians and technologists. Considerable growth also 
is expected among engineering and science technicians and 
technologists; computer programmers; and paralegals. 

Virtually all of the projected job growth for technicians and 
related support workers is expected in the services industry 
division. Within services, about half of the jobs for techni- 
cians are expected in the large and rapidly growing health ser- 
vices industry. Engineering and management services and 
business services also are expected to show large employment 
increases for this occupation. Compared with the previous 
period, projected job increases for technicians through 2006 
are expected to be smaller in agriculture, forestry, and fishing; 
transportation, communications, and public utilities; whole- 
sale and retail trade; finance, insurance and real estate; and 
government. As in the earlier period, employment of techni- 
cians in mining and manufacturing is expected to continue its 
downward trend through 2006. 

Employment in marketing and sales occupations is pro- 
jected to increase by 2.3 million workers from 1996 to 2006, 
or 16 percent. By contrast, both the numerical change and the 
percent change for this group was much greater from 1986 to 
1996—3.1 million workers and 27 percent, respectively. The 
group’s projected share of total employment will increase 
slightly by 2006. The reduced job growth for marketing and 
sales workers is attributable, in part, to a projected employ- 
ment increase in wholesale and retail trade that is 1.6 million 
less than the job gains posted during the previous period. 

The slowing of employment growth among marketing and 
sales workers results partly from the increased use of auto- 
mated sales systems, which decreases the overall demand for 
labor in the wholesale and retail trade sectors. Substantial 
employment growth among marketing and sales workers is 
expected in the services industry division (621,000 jobs); an 
increase of 92,000 jobs for these workers is expected in trans- 
portation, communications, and public utilities. In finance, in- 
surance, and real estate, employment among sales workers is 
expected to grow by 154,000 jobs by 2006, after having de- 
clined by 52,000 jobs during the previous period. Finally, the 
number of self-employed marketing and sales workers is ex- 
pected to grow to nearly 2 million by 2006, an increase of 
148,000 jobs over the 1996 level. 
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The number of workers in administrative support occupa- 
tions, including clerical is projected to increase by 1.8 mil- 
lion jobs, or 8 percent, from 1996 to 2006. This is in marked 
contrast to the previous 10-year period, when this group added 
3.1 million jobs and grew by 15 percent. Consequently, the 
share of total employment represented by these workers is pro- 
jected to decline significantly, from 18.1 percent in 1996 to 
17.1 percent by 2006—the largest drop for a major occupa- 
tional group. Nevertheless, with a projected employment level 
‘of 25.8 million workers in 2006, administrative support occu- 
pations, including clerical, is expected to remain the largest 
major occupational group, as it was in both 1986 and 1996. 

Several detailed occupations within administrative support 
occupations, including clerical, are expected to decline in the 
coming period, instead of growing as they did from 1986 to 
1996. Computer and peripheral equipment operators; book- 
keeping, accounting, and auditing clerks; secretaries, except 
legal and medical; duplicating, mail, and other office machine 
operators; and general office clerks all are projected to de- 
cline as these occupations continue to be affected by techno- 
logical change, such as office automation. 

Occupations that involve a great deal of contact with 
people, and therefore are less affected by changing technol- 
ogy, are projected to have average or higher-than-average rates 
of growth and substantial numerical job gains. These occupa- 
tions include adjusters, investigators and collectors (322,000 
jobs); hotel desk clerks (30,000 jobs); receptionists and infor- 
mation clerks (318,000 jobs); clerical supervisors and manag- 
ers (262,000 jobs); and teacher aides and educational assis- 
tants (370,000 jobs). The projected increase of 2 million jobs 
for administrative support occupations, including clerical, in 
services; finance, insurance, and real estate; and transporta- 
tion, communications, and public utilities is expected to be 
partially offset by projected declines in virtually every other 
major industry division, the largest of which are in govern- 
ment and manufacturing. 

Employment in service occupations is projected to increase 
by 3.9 million, or 18 percent, the second largest numerical 
gain and third largest rate of growth among the major occupa- 
tional groups. Employment in this group increased by about 
the same number of jobs during the recent past. The propor- 
tion of total employment represented by these workers is ex- 
pected to continue increasing, as it has been since 1986, and 
account for a share of total employment in 2006 that is just 
slightly less than that for administrative support occupations, 
including clerical (the largest projected major occupational 
group). 

Nearly two-thirds of the 3.9 million additional service jobs 
projected through 2006 are in the rapidly growing services 
industry division, led by health services, social services, and 
business services. In addition, retail trade and government are 
expected to provide more than 1.3 million service jobs. Health 


service occupations, which grew by 341,000 workers from 
1986 to 1996, are projected to increase by more than twice 
that amount (706,000 jobs). 

Other occupational subgroups with large projected job in- 
creases include food preparation and service workers (1.2 mil- 
lion jobs); cleaning and building service occupations, except 
private households (168,000 jobs); protective service occu- 
pations (457,000 jobs); and personal service occupations (1.1 
million jobs). Employment in private household occupations 
is expected to continue its long-term decline, registering a loss 
of 121,000 jobs by 2006. Finally, the number of self-employed 
service workers is expected to increase by 257,000 jobs, to 
nearly 1.5 million by 2006—the second largest gain among 
the major occupational groups. Opportunities will be espe- 
cially plentiful among cleaning and building service occupa- 
tions, except private household; child care workers; and cos- 
metologists and related workers. 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and related occupations are 
projected to grow by 37,000 jobs in the coming period, after 
adding 124,000 over the 1986-96 period. Within this major 
group, projected job losses for farm operators and managers 
(especially self-employed farmers) and farm workers are par- 
tially offset by projected increases for gardening, nursery, and 
greenhouse and lawn service occupations. Agriculture, for- 
estry, fishing, and related workers are expected to decline to 
2.5 percent of total employment, remaining the smallest of the 
major occupational groups through 2006. 

Employment in precision production, craft, and repair oc- 
cupations is projected to increase by 1 million jobs and grow 
by 7 percent from 1996 to 2006. This slower-than-average 
growth rate is a continuation of the 1986-96 trend, in which 
employment grew by 4 percent, adding 614,000 jobs. These 
workers are expected to account for 10.2 percent of total em- 
ployment in 2006—down from 10.9 percent in 1996. The larg- 
est job growth in this group is expected among mechanics, in- 
stallers, and repairers (656,000 jobs); construction trades 
workers (304,000 jobs); blue-collar worker supervisors (48,000 
jobs); and plant and system occupations (32,000 jobs). These 
job categories also registered large increases during the 1980s. 

The precision production occupations, which are highly 
concentrated in manufacturing, are expected to decline by 
about 38,000 jobs, due to continuing advances in technology, 
changes in production methods, and the overall decline in 
manufacturing employment. These projected job losses, how- 
ever, are expected to be offset by the very significant gains in 
services and construction. The number of self-employed pre- 
cision production, craft, and repair workers is expected to grow 
to 1.7 million, an increase of 112,000 jobs, the majority of 
which will be for blue-collar worker supervisors; construction 
trades workers; and mechanics, installers, and repairers. 

The number of operators, fabricators, and laborers is ex- 
pected to increase by 1.5 million workers, or 9 percent, from 
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1996 to 2006. In the previous 10-year period, this group of 
workers increased by 10 percent. The proportion of total em- 
ployment represented by these workers is projected to decline 
from 13.5 percent to 12.8 percent over the period. Most of 
the job growth in this group is expected among transportation 
and material moving machine and vehicle operators (espe- 
cially truck drivers, with an increase of 442,000 jobs)-and 
helpers, laborers, and material movers, hand (especially hand 
packers and packagers, with an increase of 222,000 jobs). 
The manufacturing sector is expected to experience a loss 
of 160,000 jobs for operators, fabricators, and laborers, largely 
resulting from increased automation as well as the overall pro- 
jected decline in manufacturing employment. However, the pro- 
jected declines will be more than offset by the gains in services; 
transportation; and wholesale and retail trade. Jobs for these 
workers in the trade sector, which increased by 413,000 jobs 
from 1986 to 1996, are projected to increase much more slowly 
through 2006 (253,000 jobs), largely as a result of the increased 
utilization of automated material moving equipment. 


Detailed occupations 


BLS has developed projections for more than 500 detailed oc- 
cupations. The growth rates range from an increase of 118 
percent for database administrators, computer support spe- 
cialists, and all other computer scientists, to a decline of 75 
percent for typesetting and composing machine operators and 
tenders. (See table 2.) In the following section, projected oc- 
cupational. employment is analyzed from two perspectives, 
percent change and numerical change, because one can be 
large and the other small, depending on the size of employ- 
ment in the base year. The employment of occupational 
therapy assistants and aides, for example, is projected to grow 
very rapidly over the 1996-2006 period (69 percent), while 
adding 11,000 jobs. In contrast, the employment of retail 
salespersons, which is expected to grow by only 10 percent in 
the coming period, will increase by 408,000 jobs. An inter- 
esting comparison exists between the total increase in em- 
ployment from those occupations that are projected as the fast- 
est growing (table 3), and the increase from those projected 
to account for the largest numerical increase (table 4). The 
first group accounts for 20 percent of the projected overall 
growth in employment, while the second group accounts for 
nearly half of the increase (several occupations are included 
in both of the groups). 

Educational requirements and earnings of workers are quite 
varied among the 30 occupations that are projected to grow the 
fastest, as well as the 30 occupations with the largest numerical 
increases. (See the appendix for a description of the education 
and training categories used in this article.) About half of the 
fastest-growing occupations require education or training be- 
yond high school; the top three require at least a bachelor’s 
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degree and had median weekly earnings in 1996 that were much 
higher than the average for all full-time wage and salary work- 
ers ($483). About a third of the occupations with the largest job 
growth require some type of postsecondary education or train- 
ing. The remainder of the occupations on the two lists require 
high school graduation or less education, and most had below- 
average earnings in 1996. Although employers will continue to 
require workers at all levels of education and training, those 
with the most education or work experience usually will have 
more options in the job market and better prospects for obtain- 
ing the higher-paying jobs. 


Fastest growing occupations. Most of the 30 fastest-grow- 
ing occupations are concentrated in one or more of the rap- 
idly growing industries shown in table 3.° Several of these 
occupations are found in the very rapidly growing computer 
and data processing services industry, which is expected to 
more than double its employment size to 2.5 million workers 
by 2006. The three fastest growing occupations have signifi- 
cant employment in this industry: database administrators, 
computer support specialists, and all other computer scien- 
tists; computer engineers; and systems analysts. 

The demand for computer engineers and computer systems 
analysts is being spurred by the rapid advances in computer 
technology and the continuing demand for new computer ap- 
plications, including Internet, Intranet, and World Wide Web 
applications. Rapid growth is expected in the number of data- 
base administrators to reorganize and restructure data to bet- 
ter suit the needs of users, and to aid in design implementa- 
tion and ensure system security. Strong demand also is 
projected for computer support specialists to provide techni- 
cal assistance to computer users in the areas of hardware, soft- 
ware, and systems. All three of these occupations also are 
found in table 4, which lists the occupations with the largest 
projected numerical job growth through 2006. They experi- 
enced a very fast rate of growth and large numerical increases 
in employment from 1986 to 1996 as well. 

Two other fast-growing occupations also are expected to 
benefit from the proliferation of computers in the workplace. 
Employment of desktop publishing specialists will grow due 
to the increasing proportion of page layout and design that 
will be performed using computers. Similarly, the demand for 
data processing equipment repairers should rise in response to 
the overall growth of computer equipment, the development 
of new computer applications, and lower computer prices. 

Almost half of the 30 fastest growing occupations have 
significant employment in the health services sector, which is 
expected to increase more than twice as fast as the economy 
as a whole and add over 3 million jobs by 2006. These health- 
related occupations also dominated this list in the earlier pe- 
riod. Employment among personal and home care aides and 
home health aides is concentrated in the home health care 
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iele\(-wae Employment by occupation, 1996 and projected 2006 
(Numbers in thousands of jobs) 
Total job 
Employment Change openings due 
‘ ue to growth 
Occupation Number Percent distribution gh het 
Number Percent replacements, 
1996 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006' 
Otel AN OCCUPATIONS .i.. cc... cesecceecesoesees 132,353 150,927 100.0 100.0 18,574 14.0 50,563 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations 13,542 15,866 10.2 10.5 2,324 17.2 5,174 
Managerial and administrative occupations ..... 9,539 11,262 7.2 75 1,723 18.1 3,745 
Administrative services managers ..............- 291 324 2 ne 33 11.3 95 
Communication, transportation, 

and utilities operations managers .............- 156 179 aL al 23 14.5 56 
CONSTrUCTION MANAGETS .......ceseeseeeceeeeeeeeeees 249 294 fe 2 45 18.0 98 
Education administrators .............:::cseeceeeee 386 430 5 3 45 11.6 146 
Engineering, science, and computer 

systems managers 343 498 3 3 155 45.2 228 
Financial managers 800 946 6 6 146 18.3 297 
Food service and lodging managers............. 589 757 4 5 168 28.5 293 
Funeral directors and morticians ......... ; 33 33 0 .0 1 2.0 8 
General managers and top executives 3,210 3,677 2.4 2.4 467 14.6 1,149 
Government chief executives 

PIM EISINONS 9.220 -vancesn as -heceneninonnseneccsneetens 93 95 Bi | zl 2 2.2 22 
Industrial production Managers .............008 207 202 ee at —5 -2.5 44 
Marketing, advertising, and public | 

FElATIONS MANAGETS .........ceeeeseeeceeeeeeereeeeee 482 620 4 4 138 28.5 226 
Personnel, training, and labor 

MOIAUONS MANAGOMS ...........-:---ir-nnneennceneestess 216 254 2 2 38 17.8 97 
Property and real estate managers . RS 271 315 e 2 44 16.4 87 
Purchasing managQeFrs ...........:seseee 232 251 pe 2 18 7.8 71 
All other managers and administrators ........ 1,981 2,387 15 1.6 406 20.5 828 

Management support occupations ................0+- 4,003 4,604 3.0 3.1 601 15.0 1,429 
Accountants and auditors ............:eseeceseeee 1,002 1,127 8 7 125 12.4 330 
BSUGQSLAMANYSIS -25.cc--.sreccceonssossuecscccnassoessvens 66 73 0 0 8 Uuer/ 20 
Claims examiners, property 

and casualty insurance .............:.:esceeeees 57 69 0 0 13 22.2 20 
Construction and building inspectors ........... 66 76 it 1 10 14.5 29 
Cost estimators 188 217 Al 1 29 15.5 45 
Credit analysts 40 46 .0 0 6 15.8 14 
Employment interviewers, private or 

public employment service ..........2:.:::0:+ 87 101 ‘i sill 14 16.3 39 
Inspectors and compliance officers, 

EXCEDLE CONSIMUCHON rc. c2c..csesssctencsassseesasesecess 163 172 ail 1 8 5.2 36 
Loan officers and counselors ............::00s0 209 268 2 2 59 28.1 99 
Management analyst ...........:0:::seceseeseeeeee 244 296 2 2 52 22 79 
Personnel, training, and labor 

PElALIONS SPECIAIIStS, .............0.00sereeesereevenses 328 387 ye) 3 59 17.9 153 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, - 

retail, and farm products ..........:.cceeeeeeee 224 238 ke <a 14 6.4 77 
Tax examiners, collectors, 

and revenue agent ...............cssesccssseeeees 64 66 .0 .0 1 2.3 14 
ESIIOSIIVTONS ns -ceceaet ts ce sceseipaystisasectenncnsecedesees 95 100 1 1 6.1 29 
Wholesale and retail buyers, 

OxCept farM PLOGUCtS ............eeescccsereceeseees 183 183 a il 0 -.1 48 
All other management support workers ....... 988 1,185 ah 8 198 20.0 396 

Professional specialty occupations .............000 18,173 22,998 13:7 16:2 4,826 26.6 8,286 
EN QIMG@GNSi seer tecscstetettctoscannecdessdsghibesiacsencesee 1,382 1,632 1.0 pl 250 18.1 580 
Aeronautical and astronautica!l engineers... 53 57 0 .0 4 7.8 10 
Chemical engineers ............2::.:cseeeeeeeeeeees 49 YE 0 .0 7 15.0 22 
Civil engineers, including traffic engineers .. 196 231 El wd 35 17.9 82 
Electrical and electronics engineers ............ 367 472 3 3 105 28.5 197 
Industrial engineers, except 

safety engineers ........ = 115 131 A 1 16 13.6 39 
Mechanical engineers 228 264 2 2 36 15.8 81 
Metallurgists and metallurgical, ceramic, 

and materials CNGineers ..........c:eseseceeeee 18 20 0 .0 1 6.8 6 
Mining engineers, including mine 

SATOLY CMGI CONS 2. 2e 3) nexeSsskeceserbesnasernerareonsse 3 3 .0 .0 0 -12.6 1 


| See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 1996 and projected 2006 


ath 


Occupation 


Nuclear OngGin@ers ..........c1:.csssascsseenerarcsnsner 
Petroleum engineers ... 
All other engineers ...... 


Architects ANd SUIVEYOSS ........2.scseeceseeseeeeeeesees 
Architects, except landscape and marine .... 
Landscape architects ...............sceceseseneeeeees 
SHINVOYONS) sce oe pasts drove eomenuebesnaans decent sacs 


[Eife SCIENTISTS s-2: 3. coca vassestetsee eee seteeee eee 
Agricultural and food scientists . 
Biological scientists ..............cseeeeseeee 
Foresters and conservation scientists ......... 
MedicaliSClemtiSts ii: e.ccc-nc.-senanceentossenseccress es 
All other life scientists .........0....ccccecceeeeeeeeee 


Computer, mathematical, and operations 
FESEAFCN OCCUPATIONS ...2......ce:.ssecreenrsasssenavoas 
UNC UE Idle Mere teem: can- cone pacso ce eresccespucencesncnyanaece 
Computer systems analysts, engineers, 
ANG SCIOIMISTS ts ete tes eae. Aa, Joteesicavecnenan 
Computer engineers and scientists ........ 
Computer Engineers .............s.ssesee 
Database administrators, computer 
support specialists, and all other 
computer SCieNntistS ............:ecceeceees 
Systems analysts 
Statisticians css h scsheis ceed al asaekte ee eae 
Mathematicians and all other 
mathematical SCieNtists ...........::eceseeeeee 
Operations research analysts 


Physical. scientists ':.cese.-: 2ciscttececte. spss ee creeee le 
GROIMISES <oalennscettteetuestsassapiaadectunaeenestesmeioaest 
Geologists, geophysicists, and 

oceanographers\ hie). «skits tee cesses 
Meteorologist :..cscccacsspexqevssesascvnusarevesetesitess 
Physicists and astronomers...........:.:cee000+ 
All other physical scientists ..............2:ee 


Social/scientists .43 ea aera hanareeee 
Economists....... 
Psychologists ss eee 
Urban and regional planners Fe 
All other social scientists .............:.cccceeeeeees 


Social, recreational, and religious 

IWOSKENS  sccccvezteesssusedsvesewcathetustavesuauasvoneerarticuee: 
Gla ray sis cecil ke. cele ete aes 

Directors, religious activities 
BN COUCAON NS Aiccrecesecectascenctesereckeesncemtece 
Human services workers ... 
Recreation workers ........... 
Residentia! counselors .. 
Sociall workers strc. bes fe. coe eee ce eeas 


Lawyers and judicial WOrkeTS ............::ceeeeeee 
Judges, magistrates, and other 

RUIUIGIGUWOTKONS! «cc asvecccvscscee-ceestasteseoeacecvesece 

LAWYONS 209. o hoc asceovscnscccocesceututsretovacsuaniaerta 


Teachers, librarians, and counselors...... 
Teachers, preschool and kindergarten 
Teachers, elementary ..........:cccee 
Teachers, secondary school .. 
Teachers, special education .. 
College and university faculty ... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Employment Change Total job 
openings due 
Number Percent distribution vd poo po 
Number Percent replacements, 
1996 _ 2006 1996 ~2006 1996-2006! 
Donate Nae 
14 14 0.0 0.0 1 5.2 4 
13 11 0 0 =) -14.3 4 
326 373 2 73 47 14.4 134 
212 232 ee 2 20 9.7 66 
94 inks} a 1 18 19.6 39 
Ve 20 0) 0 3 20.7 if 
101 99 4 4 =1 -1.4 20 
180 221 al 1 41 22.6 65 
24 29 .0 0 5 19.6 10 
83 103 El il 21 25.1 26 
37 43 .0 0 6 17.4 14 
35 44 8) 0 9 25.1 14 
1 1 0 0 0 -3.0 0 
1,028 2,038 8 1.4 1,010 98.2 1,099 
16 16 0 0 0 1.9 3 
933 1,937 tf 1.3 1,004 107.6 1,072 
427 912 3 6 485 113.4 518 
216 451 2 3 235 109.1 250 
212 461 a2 3 249 117.8 268 
506 1,025 4 7 520 102.8 554 
14 14 .0 0 0 ct 2 
16 Leh .0 0 1 9.1 4 
50 54 46) .0 4 7.8 18 
207 242 2 2 36 17.3 81 
91 108 ‘il All 17 18.3 36 
47 54 me) 40) 1 14.6 17 
7 8 0 0 1 8.2 2 
18 AZ. 0 .0 0 -1.6 4 
43 55 .0 0 12 21.5 21 
263 288 3 2 24 9.2 63 
iil 60 .0 .0 9 18.6 23 
143 154 | a 11 8.0 25 
29 31 .0 0 1 47 6 
41 43 .0 0 2 5.4 9 
1,469 1,939 1.1 1.3 470 32.0 792 
208 236 2 “2 28 13.2 68 
85 115 1 sil 30 35.5 46 
178 276 1 2 98 55.4 131 
233 285 2 #) 52 22.3 155 
180 254 1 2 74 41.2 115 
585 772 4 SS 188 32.1 277 
699 820 § 3) 120 17.2 222 
78 79 a ay 2 
622 740 aS) 5 
6,565 7,914 5.0 §2 
499 596 4 4 
1,491 1,644 aed 11 
1,406 1,718 Arak wa 
407 3 4 
864 ah 6 
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(Numbers in thousands of jobs) _ 
Total job 
Employment Change openings due 
: ; to growth 
Occupation Number Percent distribution pe net 
1996 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006' 
SS 
Other teachers and instructors ..............-0++ 878 qealike; 0.7 0.7 240 27.3 326 
Farm and home management advisors... 16 10 .0 0 -6 -38.3 1 
Instructors and coaches, sports 
and physical training ...........:ecseeeeees 303 427 ie 3 123 40.7 151 
Adult and vocational education teachers 559 682 4 5 123 21.9 174 
Instructors, adult (nonvocational) 
MICRON |oxaseee sccsoncctecesceepeencoxcasacusu 248 299 23 oe 51 20.6 74 
Teachers and instructors, vocational 
education and training ...........-006 311 383 2 3 72 23.0 100 
All other teachers and instructors ...............- 671 770 3) 5 99 14.8 192 
Librarians, archivists, curators, and 
TElAtED WOFKETS .........esceecesceeseeeceeaseseteaceeees 174 185 AL Jj 10 5.9 53 
Curators, archivists, museum 
technicians, and restorers ................++: 20 23 0 0 3 14.7 8 
Librarians, professional = 154 162 1 1 fi 4.8 45 
SOMA S IONS 4 ves said cee Ge cxntsseceacesnaticesicvesesnasseve 175 209 1 33 19.1 73 
Health diagnosing occupations ...........:.::eeee 877 1,039 a if 162 18.4 305 
Chiropractors eats 44 55 0 m0) 12 27.1 20 
ID NSUS accaeee teres cascteas sadineads teed fudpesvtzesesatec 162 175 A A 13 8.1 47 
GON BRUISTS 5 cone MEN ansccsdesnapstetpeciexetenescians 41 46 0 .0 5 aa ey4 13 
Physicians 560 678 4 4 118 21.0 197 
Podiatrists 11 12 .0 .0 1 10.1 3 
Veterinarians and veterinary inspectors ...... 58 71 .0 .0 13 22.7 25 
Health assessment and treating 
OSMAN S ete cs eects cccn st venstecesencconcrsnncdutene 2,684 3,393 2.0 2.2 709 26.4 1,090 
Dietitians and nutritionists ........... eee 58 69 0 0 11 18.2 22 
PP ANIMCISIS gcsyseaarasceciosiassccnnitsacchetasconaesasces 172 194 af 1 22 12.6 64 
Physician assistants . 64 93 0 1 30 46.6 39 
Registered nurses .... 5 1,971 2,382 1.5) 1.6 411 20.8 683 
NIENADISUS) ockoesevces-sccnaralees pias 419 655 3 4 236 56.3 282 
Occupational therapists ..............0. Se 95 0 1 38 66.1 44 
PYSICAlINELAPISIS <2. --:-----0-.cedeenecccereorese 115 196 st 1 81 70.8 94 
Recreational therapists. . ae 38 46 0 0 8 21.3 12 
Respiratory therapists ............csecseeeee 82 119 ‘il 1 37 45.8 46 
Speech-language pathologists 
GRC AUGIOIOGISIS:--:..:cvasescsss-casvoncsasecnen-cs 87 131 1 A] 44 50.6 54 
All other therapists ............... 40 67 0 .0 au 67.4 32 
Writers, artists, and entertainers .... Bike 1,726 2,138 1.3 1.4 412 23.8 772 
Artists and commercial artists ...............24.. 276 354 2 Pe 78 28.3 135 
Athletes, coaches, umpires, and related 
BOISE Oey erica ncinteriae hinetsineintsenestvestapecesbcite 42 49 .0 0 7 15.5 19 
Dancers and choreographe's ............:::0+ 23 30 0 0 7 28.0 12 
IDOSIQMENS Urver res cre kecccxseusvevenevcrisencocees SSeS 342 431 3 3 89 26.1 149 
Designers, except interior designers ...... 279 351 ed 2 72 25.7 120 
INtCFIOF GESIQMELS:............c0srcceesseseeeereee 63 80 .0 1 17 27.5 28 
MUSICIANS eee, et Pie wns othscednceecenceuers Rev 274 366 i2. 2 92 33.4 130 
Photographers and camera operators ......... 154 180 eal 1 26 16.9 48 
Camera operators, television, motion 
PORE OANIGG ORS cee titsteesccovadentvedsvceveccecs 20 23 0 0 3 14.5 6 
PNOLOGTADN CNS) 55.5 ss csenseesenchsecesscscecsnsen 134 157 1 1 23 17.3 42 
Producers, directors, actors, and 
IMGT OLS: eeen-fettttcn secs tooecnesncadees 105 136 1 1 25 23.6 48 
Public relations specialists and publicity 
MUTLONG emcee reenter SL cca ea ices cesese 110 140 1 1 30 27.2 69 
Radio and TV announcers 
ANG NCWSCASTECIS .....5-c2.cssacsccseseesceenee+es 52 52 .0 0 0 -.6 21 
Reporters and correspondents 60 58 .0 0 -2 -3.1 17 
Writers and editors, including technical 
MALLS) SS 2 SERS 69s ae RR 286 347 2 2 61 21.2 124 
All other professional workersS ............::.ssceeeeee 880 1,104 “ 7 224 Psy) 437 
Technicians and related support occupations ...... 4,618 5,558 3.5 3.7 940 20.4 1,927 
Health technicians and technologists ............... 2,301 2,872 ins 1.9 Sy 24.8 1,011 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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|Table 2 | Continued—Employment by occupation, 1996 and projected 2006 2 


(Numbers intthousands of jobs) 8 a eee 
Total job 
Employment Change openings due 
Occupation Number Percent distribution eh 
lsodvooe . [wane oo tamegee Mmmm Number Percent replacements, 
1996 2006 1996 —~ 2006 r 1996-2006' 
Cardiology technologists ...........2.:::scsssseerees 0 6 
Clinical laboratory technologists 
and technicians 285 328 2 2 42 14.9 70 
Dental hygienists 133 197 4 el 64 48.2 104 
Electroneurodiagnostic technologists . 6 8 0) 0 2 24.0 3 
EKG 'techniGiansii.:.c:Jecastccacssccveceeosessescecoss 15 11 .0 10 -4 24.2 3 
Emergency medical technicians .................. 150 217 Bi] =! 67 45.1 96 
Licensed practical Nurses ............::seseeeeees 699 848 45) 6 148 21.2 296 
Medical records technicians .............0s00 87 132 al ail 44 50.9 61 
Nuclear medicine technologists .............+++ 13 15 0 .0 2 13.3 4 
Opticians, dispensing and measuring........... 67 76 Bd <I 9 14.1 24 
Pharmacy technicians 83 92 aif 1 9 11.1 25 
Psychiatric technicians 66 72 il 0 6. 9.1 15 
Radiologic technologists and technicians ... 174 224 nl ail 50 28.9 tH 
Surgical technologists ..........--cscceceeeereceees 49 64 .0 0 15 31.9 25 
Veterinary technicians and technologists .... 27 34 0 .0 7 27.4 13 
All other health professionals 
and paraprofessionals ............::::cesseeeenee 430 531 3 4 101 23.5 185 
Engineering and science technicians 
and technologists ............. 1,236 1,342 9 9 106 8.6 378 
Engineering technicians 698 767 5 5 70 10.0 228 
Electrical and electronic technicians 
and technologists: -:-...:.-.-.cse<---<1-osen-aseee 297 341 “2 2 43 14.5 121 
All other engineering technicians 
and technologists ... o 400 427 3 3 26 6.6 107 
Dr att@rss sasassvencccuascsteassesyeatveesssaeeseertee fs 310 317 2. 4 i. 2.3 68 
Science and mathematics technicians ........ 228 258 #2 ‘2 29 12.9 82 
Technicians, except health and engineering 
ANG'SCIONCE je heseseteeevit scsposesesscvenescosvexparceleess 1,082 1,345 8 A) 263 24.3 538 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers 110 125 1 =i 15 13.8 38 
Air traffic controllers and airplane 
GISPALCN OMS 10.2. terse: ree cnt-voctereserercareesaveash 29 29 0 0 0 3 8 
Broadcast technicians ..... 46 53 0 .0 i 15.1 20 
Computer programmers .. 568 697 4 5 129 22.8 306 
Legal assistants and technicians, 
OXCEPU ClO Call! ot tarevansstacsestetauetontincoceeaerens 221 310 2 “2 90 40.7 112 
Paralegals izisc.c-: kes. conntceetoxe eres se 113 189 A ail 76 67.7 86 
Title examiners and searchers 26 29 0) 0) 3 13.4 6 
All other legal assistants, including 
JAWICIOIKS (x crecee tet woccesch sacpvetterseanvecsccescees 82 92 1 1 10 12.1 20 
Programmers, numerical, tool, and process . 
COMMON sscnceccds suas ccvsugssvanc ssapacseacseraranturesncmeeces 7 if 0 .0 0 S:7 2 
Technical assistants, library . 78 100 1 3 22 28.0 44 
All other technicians ............ 24 23 0 0 0 -2.0 rs 
Marketing and sales occupations 14,633 16,897 11.1 11.2 2,264 15.5 6,522 
CASIIOTS c5.csuecnsassseccths Woes carts cakenensecectsesctecedocbabs 3,146 3,677 2.4 2.4 530 16.8 1,902 
Counter and rental clerks .. 374 458 3 3 84 22.5 217 
Insurance SaleS WOFKETS ..........ssseereeseeeee aes 409 426 3 3 18 4.3 95 
Marketing and sales worker supervisors .......... 2,316 2,562 ere 1.7 246 1.6 618 
Real estate agents, brokers, and appraisers .... 408 441 3 3 32 7.9 98 
Brokers, real estate 222 2.0 he ccesntacaaterasedevnrtp =e 78 89 1 1 11 14.1 23 
Real estate appraisers ...... 48 54 0 0 6 12.1 14 
Sales agents, real estate ... a 282 298 2 Ae 16 5.5 61 
Salespersons; retail ....cccccc.cicosesesvaccesenssessceveuness 4,072 4,481 3.1 3.0 408 10.0 1,701 
Securities and financial services 
SAlES WONKGIS Re: FASS Mea Stecsaterencecnseuesersss 263 363 a 2 100 37.8 124 
Travel :AQMtS ececctacstepavacesecsscccencecetee me 142 176 ol A 34 24.0 66 
All other sales and related workers 3,503 4,314 2.6 2.9 811 23.2 1,702 
Administrative support occupations, ' 
including clenicalbte:t Ashe eee ee sce nak 24,019 25,825 18.1 17.1 1,806 15 6,907 
Adjusters, investigators, and collectors . gus 1,283 1,605 1.0 nai! 322 25.1 523 
Adjustment clerks ...... 401 584 : 183 45.5 207 
| See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment Change Total job 
| Openings due 
Occupati istributi to growth 
pation Number Percent distribution andnet 
ia a hit =a. |: Number Percent replacements, 
1996 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006! 
= —————E———EEE——————— . SS eee 
Bill and account COlleCtOIS ..........:.seeeeeeeee 269 381 0.2 0.3 112 41.8 168 
Insurance claims and policy processing 
OCCU PAUOINS spss sei sat onveennedsexwstngenencernccvsers 466 526 A 3 60 12.9 126 
Insurance adjusters, examiners, 
ANG IWESTQALOMS 2. sosceccscscccececstavecessses 165 203 A Fil 38 23.1 60 
Insurance claims Clerks .............-+++ eee 121 153 sil ail 31 20:1 48 
Insurance policy processing Clerks .............. 179 171 nil 2 -9 5.0 18 
Welfare eligibility workers and interviewers . 109 76 5 | Rit -34 -30.8 ult 
All other adjusters and investigators ............ 38 39 .0 0 0 1.3 5 
Communications equipment operators ............ 328 295 2 wv -33 -9.9 70 
Telephone operators ............:.seseeee seks 319 289 p) 2 -30 | -9.3 68 
Central office operators ............ cos 48 26 0 .0 -23 —47.0 9 
Directory assistance operators ee 33 18 0 0 -16 47.1 6 
Switchboard operators ...........:eeceseeeeeees 237 246 ne “2 9 3.7 53 
All other communications equipment 
operators 9 6 0 -3 -33.7 2 
| COMPUTE! OPETALONS oo 2eoicisssetesccsccteesececesesecade 291 198 2 a -94 32.1 45 
Computer operators, except peripheral 
MCIMSNENI ror cc tee reson scecesnscscecifenscateneses 258 181 2 1 -77 -29.8 40 
| Peripheral computer equipment operators ... 33 17 0 0 -17 —50.0 5 
| WAFOTIMQHOM CIOIKS |S ecccices sci ssccesecssccesscsssecceoscsees 1,591 1,958 1.2 1.3 366 23.0 731 
PAGIOUTIOSICCIBIKS oof 2a cts n cadet sWaevaccvetvess 144 174 =i 1 30 21.0 94 
Interviewing clerks, except personnel 
and social welfare ................ = 98 115 ail af 17 ied 46 
New accounts clerks, banking .......... asks 110 115 at) ot 5 4.5 37 
Receptionists and information clerks ........... 1,074 1,392 8 9 318 29.7 518 
Reservation and transportation ticket agents 
AIICUIENAV OG) CIOTKS) 82k cctscncaerecrsacencsetsorserenrecees 166 162 aL al 4 -2.7 38 
Mail clerks and messengefs ...........-.-::s:sceseees 268 291 2 2 23 8.6 89 
Mail clerks, except mail machine operators 
and postal service ...0.:0....... aavTilonsesteee 130 137 a A 7 Sif, 40 
BACSSON GOS 6 or anseacesnatecastscxeccecssasseccsosseassess 138 154 i J 16 11.3 50 
Postal clerks and mail carriers 403 443 3 3 40 9.9 134 
Postal mail carriers 332 369 3 2 37 11.2 117 
Postal service clerks 71 74 1 .0 3 3.8 17 
Material recording, scheduling, dispatching, 
and distributing OCCUPATIONS ........... ee eeeeeeeeeeee 3,859 4,084 2.9 2.7 225 5.8 830 
DISDALCNELS x s.secsns40.d0--0e- a 234 258 ne ve 24 10.1 58 
Dispatchers, except police, fire, 
VAG ATIOUNANGCO 1c zcsvaverccovsncaccarsnceerscaensce 148 165 ail A 17 11.4 38 
Dispatchers, police, fire, 
} VIG AIMDUIANCE scssscssvieseescessetisescesecossness 86 93 uit J 7 Ted, 19 
| Meter readers, utilities 55 56 0 0 1 2.2 15 
Order fillers, wholesale and retail sales ....... 227 255 2 ce 28 12.1 73 
PYOCUFEMENTCIONKS: <....-2--cescessssecsoneseceesceoees 56 55 .0 .0 -1 -1.9 8 
Production, planning, and expediting clerks 239 254 2 v: 15 6.3 50 
SHOCK CIGIKS cep sseccsctecehssn-cncectessecesaseossseesvencnns 1,844 1,898 1.4 1.3 54 2.9 326 
Traffic, shipping, and receiving clerks 985 1,070 aif all 85 8.6 235 
‘ Weighers, measurers, checkers, 
} and samplers, recordkeeping ...........0 47 50 0 0 3 6.1 14 
i All other material recording, scheduling, 
and distribution WOFKEIS ...........:esseeeeeeeeee 170 188 A al At 10.3 51 
Records processing OCCUpatiONns ..........:ecee 3,870 3,887 2.9 2.6 16 4 891 
Advertising Clerks ............20+ es 18 18 0) 0 0 -1.3 4 
! Brokerage clerks ......... ae 76 91 A | ai 15 19.1 22 
| \ Correspondence CIOrkS ............essecseeceeeseees 31 4 0 0 10 30.8 16 
RENEIC IONICS bratty ccarctisey cnx wsnaivas cnscornsivasansseasees 293 315 2 2 22 7.4 132 
Financial records processing occupations ... 2,848 2,790 2/2 1.8 -58 -2.0 538 
Billing, cost, and rate clerks .............e 335 391 3 eS} 55 16.5 115 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Billing, posting, and calculating machine 
QDOTALONS er neeseenctees ccect-usratuneasconeaenne vias 102 100 0.1 0.1 =1 -1.4 18 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing 
CIB TKS ele ues terasceccereeeeetempacceeranattes 2,250 2,147 Ler 1.4 -102 4.5 379 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks .............. 161 151 a Et -10 5.9 26 
Library assistants and bookmobile 
CVIVOTS eet he crc cn nate Rone scenaserereererenteces 125 145 =i 4 19 15.4 75 
Order clerks, materials, merchandise, 
ANG SOIVICE 2 esccecvecaxsiscusctnets scesudaneesncvocssiee 329 338 pe) 2 8 2.6 75 
Personnel clerks, except payroll 
ANG TIMEKEEPING | ei ceiecreesecscesvoceemetvecevestence 124 126 = A 2 1.4 27 
Statement Clerks esis. -ecccscecseacveneve-esceatees 25 25 0 .0 -1 -2.8 3 
Secretaries, stenographers, and typists ........... 4,153 4,081 3.1 2.7 -72 —1.7 834 
Secretaries ............ 3,403 3,427 2.6 2.3 25 =f 70 
Legal secretaries .... fits 284 319 2 2 35 12.5 85 
Medical secretaries ............:..sessesceeeesseee 239 314 2 2 76 31.7 117 
Secretaries, except legal and medical ... 2,881 2,794 2.2 1.9 —-87 -3.0 501 
Stenographers and/or court reporters 98 101 Bi} A 4 3.7 21 
Typists, including word processing ............-. 653 552 5 4 -100 -15.4 111 
Other clerical and administrative 
SUPPOMU WOMKOIS 0 oc nccencnanc seseecsectes enccasdasucer sans 7,972 8,983 6.0 6.0 1,011 12.7 2,759 
BaniGtellors oocc-ciaccscceraennssavacasvactes 545 550 4 4 5 8 232 
Clerical supervisors and managers sas 1,369 1,630 1.0 14 262 19.1 579 
COUMLECIONKS |. onus. nestaessansteesnceare eect serene oe en 53 Vf 0 0 5 8.7 11 
Credit authorizers, credit checkers, 
and loan and credit CI€rkKS ............::escceseeeeee 252 256 2 2 3 1.3 42 
Credit authorizers .......... wah 16 10 0 0 -6 -38.5 2 
Credit checkers .......... 42 33 0 0 -9 22.2 3 
Loan and credit clerks ae 181 200 Fil 1 19 10.2 37 
LOAN iNtErVieWEIS ...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 12 13 m0) 0 1 45 2 
Customer service representatives, 
URES 2 fot tes cccet cereetene wecteceeesecoeas cece eects 151 206 ad 1 55 36.3 85 
Data entry keyers, except 
COMPOSING) seers cstlessteesustenerccrareesscreceste lune 418 453 3 3 35 8.3 55 
Data entry keyers, composing 18 10 .0 0 -8 —-44.6 1 
Duplicating, mail, and other office 
MACHiNe OPeErAtoOFS ...........eecerceeceeeseeeeeesees 196 149 nt sl 47 —24.1 78 
General office clerks . 3,111 3,326 2.4 2.2 215 6.9 923 
Municipal Clerks ...........:.:cseee 22. 24 0 0 2 9.3 5 
Proofreaders and copy markers .... 26 16 0 0 -10 -38.5 7 
Real estate clerks ................000 des 24 25 .0 .0 2 6.4 7 
StatistiCal ClENKS caccus-ecteoncncsvenracsecsusencatuporves 78 65 HA 0 -13 -17.3 13 
Teacher aides and educational assistants ... 981 1,352 ee 9 370 37.7 500 
All other clerical and administrative 
support workers 727 864 35) 6 137 18.8 222 
SONVICE OCCUPATIONS... .cesess-c-ssus-tcececenis ace aecescevee 21,294 25,147 16.1 16.7 3,853 18.1 10,374 
Cleaning and building service occupations, 
except private MOUSENOI ............eceeeeeeceeeeeee 3,545 3,713 ali 2.5 168 4.7 868 
Institutional cleaning supervisors ..............-. 108 115 eal 1 6 5.7 32 
Janitors and cleaners, including maids 
and housekeeping cleaners ..... ee 3,134 3,262 2.4 2.2 128 4.1 743 
Pest controllers and assistants 60 73 0 0 13 22.2 24 
All other cleaning and building service 
WOMKGIS occas csnensncevedssovsasexsssscexctstordesesasesece 243 263 2 os 20 8.3 68 
Food preparation and service occupations ...... 8,396 9,571 6.3 6.3 1,175 14.0 4,792 
Chefs, cooks, and other kitchen workers ..... 3,402 3,984 2.6 2.6 583 17.1 1,734 
Cooks, except short Order .........eeeeeseeee 1,344 1,519 1.0 1.0 175 13.0 495 
Bakers, bread and pastry .............-... 182 231 = 2 48 26.4 92 
Cooks, institution or cafeteria . hz 435 455 3 3 21 4.7 124 
Cooks, restaurant ...........seeeees ee 727 833 5 6 106 14.6 279 
Cooks, short order and fast food ............ 804 | ioe js |e aml eee 


- See footnotes at end of table. 
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Saree SS 
Food preparation WOrkelS ..........cceseeeee 1,253 1,487 0.9 1.0 234 18.7 873 
Food and beverage service occupations ..... 4,766 5,296 3.6 3.5 530 OB 2,904 
5 PURE 0 (2) SOR e Seotee rr: apa eR 390 392 x3] 3 2 A 152 
Dining room and cafeteria attendants 
SNIGIDANNEIDSIS oo. -nsecosstsesnrenresesnvererssptsn 439 501 3 3 62 14.1 204 
Food counter, fountain, and related 
SWOT OMS RES 2s nas cacssdsepasitsatocacibestecotecnntpas 1,720 1,963 1.3 13 243 14.1 1,251 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, 
BECOMES SNOB (sO os cccasscesveteonmerp cusp eases 260 278 Pe ce 18 6.7 91 
Waiters and waitresses ... y 1,957 2,163 1:5 1.4 206 10.5 1,205 
All other food preparation and service 
WIOTMONS ioe ch sss ceb sc Sask cwoscste oe acapeetctscecesasaces 228 290 2 ne 62 271 155 
Health service OCCUPATIONS ...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2,167 2,874 1.6 1.9 706 32.6 1,062 
Ambulance drivers and attendants, 
GRCOUEMIES osee dee vee cain cose cactyeenssncsyecenase 18 25 0 0 7 36.5 i 
| Dental assistants .... "5 202 278 2 2 77 38.1 126 
| Medical assistants ............:ccssccsssenesee s 225 391 PP 3 166 74.0 210 
1) Nursing aides and psychiatric aides ............ 1,415 1,757 1.1 1.2 342 24.2 533 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 1,312 1,645 1.0 1.1 333 25.4 510 
PSVCINGINIC AIDES osescarcevectvieecsesauticaercd sess 103 112 at 1 9 8.6 23 
| Occupational therapy assistants and aides . 16 26 0) 0 11 68.7 14 
Pharmacy assistants ...........:.secsecceeeseeeeeeee 47 52 0 0 5 10.7 14 
| Physical and corrective therapy assistants 
IROREIADS fas tet see ces tastear ee snecnceayantcclengurecesncens 84 151 al at 66 78.6 86 
All other health service workers ..............0+ 160 192 4 AL 33 20.4 69 
Personal service occupations ................++ a 2,750 3,875 2.1 2.6 1,126 40.9 1,622 
Amusement and recreation attendants ........ 288 426 .2 3 138 47.9 191 
| Baggage porters and bellhops ...............006 38 40 0 .0 2 5.4 9 
BANGOIS) sescsdiesecivecsscsewsscceaczcses 23 59 54 0 0 -6 -9.6 19 
| Child care WOrkKeTS ...........:esecereeeeee oir 830 1,129 6 Bf 299 36.1 391 
| Cosmetologists and related workers............ 641 720 5 15 78 12.2 249 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, ; : 
ANd COSMetOlOgists .............ccesseseeeseere 586 644 4 4 58 9.9 214 
| Manicurists .............. 43 62 0) 0 19 44.7 31 
Shampooers .. 13 13 .0 .0 1 7A 4 
| Flight attendants ............:.:seccee 132 178 sil il 46 35.1 78 
Homemaker—home health aides .. eas 697 1,247 5 8 550 78.8 653 
Home health aides ................0. bee 495 873 4 6 378 76.5 445 
Personal and home care aides .............. 202 374 2 2 171 84.7 208 
Ushers, lobby attendants, 
QUIGHICKEL TAKGOIS Foiics- cop asecesestenvseceesaseareosenee 64 82 .0 ail 18 28.4 30 
Private household workefs ..........:..20++ Me 802 681 6 5 -121 -15.1 252 
Child care workers, private household......... 275 250 2: 2 -25 -9.0 136 
Cleaners and servants, private household .. 505 421 4 3 -84 -16.7 111 
Cooks, private hOUSChOI .......... ce eeeeeeeeeeeeee 8 3 .0 .0 -5 -62.1 2 
Housekeepers and butlers ..............:eeeeeeeee 14 7 .0 0 —7 -50.7 3 
Protective service OcCUpatiONnS ...........:.cceeeeeee 2,523 2,980 1.9 2.0 457 18.1 1,162 
Firefighting occupations aS 293 308 2 2 16 5.3 128 
BSN CIRORG x52 couezcos ccecchsesscesssnencvacensstte> 225 238 P 2 14 6.1 102 
Fire fighting and prevention 
SUPEIVISOIS ............-sceeeee ea 54 54 0 .0 1 1.1 19 
Fire inspection occupations ... oy 14 16 .0 0 1 9.2 7 
Law enforcement occupations ..... ass 1,024 WALZ 8 8 193 18.9 463 
Correction officers .............. Bh 320 423 2 3 103 32.3 152 
Police and detectives .............csceecteeee 704 793 5 5 90 12.7 312 
Police and detective supervisors ....... 90 89 “il iL -1 —/ 31 
Police detectives and investigators .... 70 78 i. .0 5 7.8 29 
Police patrol OffICErS «0.0... cseeceeeeeeaee 413 486 3 3 73 17.8 216 
; Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs ............... 88 96 oi “i 8 9.3 24 
Other law enforcement occupations .. 43 47 0 0 3 TAL 11 
Other protective service workers .............4+ 1,206 1,455 9 1.0 249 20.6 570 
Detectives and investigators, 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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except public .... 58 69 0.0 0.0 11 18.5 r 23 
Guards -3s-.22:. 955 1,175 ie 8 221 23.1 420 
GFOSSING QUATAS Wi vviescesence--scteceecsesereenave 61 55 0 0 -6 -9.2 15 
All other protective service workers ....... 133 156 3) a 23 17.2 113 
All other Service WOrKETS ..........scecssesseseseeseees Tat2 1,453 8 1.0 341 30.7 615 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and related 
OCCUPATIONS ix ee ease dias sctcivacsseassaces 3,785 3,823 2.9 2.5 37 1.0 1,124 
Animal caretakers, except farm ...........:eseeseeee 130 158 All el 28 21.4 62 
Farm operators and ManaQeFs ...........2:seseeeee 1,292 1,175 1.0 8 -118 9.1 247 
RArMOrs ef es ts ata 1,109 997 8 =f -112 —10.1 208 
Farm managers ... US 184 178 al ail -6 -3.2 39 
Farm WOFKETS ........eccsesceseseeeeeeee is 873 798 th AS -75 -8.6 241 
Fishers, hunters, and trappers .............:0:0 47 37 0 .0 -10 =20:7 10 
Captains and other officers, fishing vessels . 8 7 .0 0 0 4.4 2 
Fishers, hunters, and trappefrs ............:.000 39 30 0 0 -9 23.9 8 
Forestry and logging occupations ................0 122 123 1 “A 1 1.0 39 
Forest and conservation workers ............:-0+- 40 41 0 0 1 2.5 15 
Timber cutting and logging occupations ...... 82 82 1 al 0 3 25 
Fallers and! DUCKGIS®..<.<:20cs-:cssstrzerasexsanrake 17 16 0 .0 -1 -3.5 5 
Logging tractor operators .............. 21 22 0 .0 1 4.4 5 
Log handling equipment operators 33 34 0 0 1 3.1 11 
All other timber cutting and related 
logging Workers 02t.reesceea oy restos 11 10 0 0 -1 -10.3 3 
Gardening, nursery, and greenhouse 
and lawn service OCCUpatiONS ............seeeeee 925 1,105 lf 7 180 19.5 398 
Gardeners, nursery workers and laborers, 
landscaping and groundskeeping .............. 817 975 6 6 158 19.4 357 
Lawn service managers ........-....-++- 55 67 0 0 12 22.2 19 
Nursery and greenhouse managers 10 12 0 0 2 19.1 3 
PNUNTGNS ccerecsesseenscontcons past ceseees are eset a 26 30 0 0 4 16.2 11 
Sprayers/AppliCatOrs uh... -secceceaceccecsancnsnuass 18 21 0 0 4 21.2 8 
Supervisors, farming, forestry, and agricutural 
related occupations ... ree 88 92 1 1 4 4.2 21 
Veterinary ASSIStantS 0.0.0... eseeseeeeseeeeeeeeeenee 33 42 0 0 9 28.0 18 
All other agricultural, forestry, fishing, 
andirelated WOrkers ion. .2-ssapscesscecscseaserccecses 275 293 2 V2 18 6.5 90 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
(orereH OFA ICINES .cenaao second. Saonpermec cre -oocepsnoact anager 14,446 15,448 10.9 10.2 1,002 6.9 4,350 
Blue collar worker supervisors .. ae 1,899 1,947 1.4 1.3 48 2.5 467 
Construction trades .............:0000+ 3,710 4,014 2.8 2.7 304 8.2 1,127 
Bricklayers and stone masons. 142 162 Bi i 19 13.6 41 
Carpentersins.a8 accel eee = 979 1,038 if ay, 59 6.0 232 
Carpet installers jccraztncssstestectibcscevoscwvesseactee 64 72 .0 .0 8 12.2 28 
Ceiling tile installers and acoustical 
CAMDOMOLS ee cisccdteo Rectan nzcslesseshoeasendovecsene 16 18 0 me) 1 8.7 4 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers .. 137 147 AL A 10 7.4 45 
Drywall installers and finishers ... ase 133 140 if 5, ie 4.9 47 
EIGCHICIANS <orcreccten erases wondvestnase a 575 627 4 4 52 9.1 173 
Glaziers .............. ae 36 38 0 .0 2 5.3 10 
Hard tile setters ....).0:......cce0. 29 30 0 0 1 4.1 8 
Highway maintenance workers roe 171 158 ait J -14 =—/9 45 
IMSUIATION; WOIKOIS i recsen-sporeencsvesesasouscnaeseenedes 65 78 0) a 13 19.3 28 
Painters and paperhangers, construction 
ANd MAINTENANCE .......2....--ccesseecesseereossorscees 444 509 3 3 66 14.8 164 
Paving, surfacing, and tamping equipment 
OD GIALOMS 55 sie spin punct nen cectenert exert cee eeapensas sce 79 103 al 1 24 29.9 41 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters . 62 66 0 0 4 5.7 20 
PIASEOLSIS ot amen can oe ecnschh atin Sepsuncesonentens 32 36 .0 0 4 13.3 11 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters .. 389 406 3 3 18 45 102 
grimaps ob anni des naaevot redontot vugnsesbconteessouae at 1 
sete A 0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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All other construction trades workers .......... 150 169 0.1 0.1 19 12.5 
Extractive and related workers, including 
DESKONS Peccsseescscccsncsivessecsscsvstatencvcestiescaeseroerstee 220 220 ca ail 0 -.1 
Oil and gas extraction occupations : 65 53 0 0 -13 -19.2 
FROUStADOUIS Woaoe cee ose Godecanchensaxeccssesveccvsien 28 18 0 .0 =9 -33.7 
All other oil and gas extraction 
RSCCUSALIONS wr.sek.co ack het sare easecenvases 37 34 0 0 -3 -8.4 
Mining, quarrying, and tunneling 
GCGUPAMONIS barns vopsayoustcousncepesue asalcoavenssaaesees 16 12 .0 0) -4 —25.8 
All other extraction and related workers....... 138 155 ell a 17 12.0 
Mechanics, installers, and repairers.............-.-- 5,233 5,889 4.0 3.9 656 12.5 
Communications equipment mechanics, 
installers, ANd repairers .........eeeeseeeeseeees 116 121 A A 5 4.3 
Central office and psx installers 
SETAC GLYNN OM Sy cicsis scan cea pn cash vcacnsnsaseee 81 85 af A 4 5:2 
Radio mechanics 8 7 0 0 -1 7.2 
All other communications equipment 
mechanics, installers, and repairers ..... 27 28 .0 0 1 5.1 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
mechanics, installers, and repairers ..... 562 627 4 4 66 11.7 
Data processing equipment repairers ... 80 121 al J 42 52.3 
Electrical powerline installers 
RAGGA OS dieesrscxanasccteancnpcsarntennanoversss 108 111 il A 3 3.0 
Electronic home entertainment 
equipment repairers ..............-eeeeeeeeees 33 27 0 0 -6 -19.0 
Electronics repairers, commercial 
and industrial equipment ............:.0 60 67 0 0 7 11.8 
Station installers and repairers, 
PSNI! seeded saber occ tacsesuteosepevecouesasts 37 10 .0 0 =27, -73.5 
Telephone and cable Tv line installers 
AMMONIA OS iasasceniesakossaresteseeteensecetesssses 201 242 v2 “2 41 20.5 
All other electrical and electronic 
equipment mechanics, installers, 
i UOM Cc) 0%: |1Kc) pte ape ee 44 50 .0 .0 6 13.0 
Machinery and related mechanics, 
installers, ANd repairers ........... eee 1,899 2,173 1.4 1.4 274 14.4 
Industrial machinery mechanics ............ 459 489 3 3 30 6.6 
Maintenance repairers, general utility .... 1,362 1,608 1.0 1.1 246 18.0 
IVINS at a scdecasescszecerccvansvecestnssccressenes 78 76 él A -2 2.2 
Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics 
BIMGITODGILENS Bilicdscsnsticcsaccchnsesccusacecersisssccese 1,597 1,764 1.2 1.2 168 10.5 
Aircraft mechanics, including engine 
SOC IANISES not nonigesynarecdhensventhesdeeassee Beste 137 155 Al A 18 13.2 
Aircraft engine specialists : 25 27 .0- 0 2 8.9 
Aircraft MOCNAMNICS! .........csa-sevscstesronesneese 112 128 a | 16 14.2 
Automotive body and related repairers .. 225 254 2 a 29 12.8 
Automotive mechanics ...........:scceeeeee 775 871 6 6 96 12.4 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel 
engine specialists ...............sscesseeeeeees 266 288 2 2 22 8.2 
Farm equipment mechanics ...............-+. 44 37 .0 .0 -7 -15.9 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics ...... 104 11 al At i 6.5 
Motorcycle, boat, and small engine 
PYIS MANOS eres eer esecavest tee tceeelsteenasiennsnee 45 49 a0) 0 3 Thea! 
Motorcycle repairers 12 13 0 a0) 1 5:7) 
Small engine specialists ............... 34 36 0 .0 3 7.6 
Other mechanics, installers, and repairers ....... 1,060 1,203 8 8 143 13.5 
BICYCIG FEPAINTS ........recenseorcsrensnosceocnsresaveses 13 17 .0 0 4 33.5 
Camera and photographic equipment 
(ESET cee SERS Sa SE 14 18 0 .0 3 24.0 
Coin and vending machine servicers 
RAD INS ic snsccravies crxcus satu snsntnaancosncsadeness 21 19 0 .0 -1 -6.5 
Electric meter installers and repairers ......... 12 8 0 0 —4 -33.7 
Electromedical and biomedical equipment 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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and net 
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(Numbersinthousandsofjobs) 
Total job 
i Employment Change openings due 
Occupation Number Percent distribution aes po 
aan fs ATE | __Number Percent replacements, 
1996 _ 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006! 
dail 
| ea rt 
FOPAIONS Seeks ca. leceeees css one ccpusescavnca evaveneeresces 10 11 0.0 0.0 1 1127, 3 
Elevator installers and repairers .............0. 25 27 .0 .0 2 8.0 8 
Heat, air conditioning, and refrigeration 
mechanics and installers ...........-.:sccssceereee 256 300 2 ie 44 17.0 104 
Home appliance and power tool repairers ... 71 73 A -0 2 3.5 20 
Locksmiths and safe repairers ...........-.c00 25 29 .0 .0 4 15.0 10 
Musical instrument repairers and tuners...... 9 10 .0 .0 1 7.4 3 
Office machine and cash register 
SOLVICOMS 2s. catcauecuianctstasaacut caseansnceisescscacedsoses 62 73 .0 .0 11 17.8 28 
Precision instrument repairers . 38 38 .0 .0 -1 —2.2 10 
RIGGEIS seine ee tas ests auense 9 8 0 0 =2 -18.3 2 
Tire repairers and changers . be 94 101 au al 7 7.0 44 
Watchmakerss). Sete a0) scot caatecape tere reess 1¢ 7 .0 0 0 -5.1 2 
All other mechanics, installers, 
ANG TEPAlONS ia.-.c. ree sa cgay, deena teceneeeeeeeeee seein 394 467 3 73 18.4 149 
Production occupations, precision .............:+2.++ 3,054 3,016 2.3 2.0 -38 =12 680 
Assemblers, precision ..............-.+++ Se 380 383 3 3 3 we 93 
Aircraft assemblers, precision 25 27 0 0 2 9.9 7 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
assemblers, Precision ..........:e1ceeeeees 194 193 1 1 -1 -.6 47 
Electromechanical equipment 
assemblers, Precision ...........esseeeeeee 51 51 .0 0 6 13 
Fitters, structural metal, precision .......... 15 12 0 0 -3 —18.3 3 
Machine builders and other precision 
Machine ASSEMbIEFS ...........seseeceeeeeenee 57 58 0 0 1 1.6 12 
All other precision assemblers .. ae 38 41 .0 0 3 8.2 11 
Food workers, precision ...........-+-++ = 299 301 ae 2 2 6 93 
Bakers, manufacturing ....... 44 47 0 0 3 7.0 13 
Butchers and meatcutters .. 27 205 2 1 =12 5.7 Sif 
All other precision food and tobacco 
WOIKEIS 3.02) es cesta, cacetchosesersettssestovasinend 38 49 .0 0 11 29.3 22 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, 
DICCISION | - acci.ncencwsewzcpncsaescersassocthenousvereaseacs 634 610 As) 4 -24 -3.8 115 
Metal workers, PreCiSiOn ..........:esceceeeeeeeeeee 934 924 ah 6 -10 =A 195 
Boilermakers il. bo lscusc tee eeee cee 18 18 0 a0) -1 -3.2 4 
Jewelers and silversmiths . as 32 31 0 .0 -1 S17. 6 
Machinists :..-: igs acl. tcc. cosatebepeeeeeeoomeeve 386 384 3 3 -2 =5 85 
Sheet metal workers and duct installers 237 236 +2 2 -1 —4 50 
ShIDIS Sis er ce anes eats 9 9 .0 0) 0 —6 2 
Tool and die MakeTS ...........ccseeee 134 124 4 A -9 -7.0 21 
All other precision metal workers . 117 120 =i] =| 3 2.9 27 
Printing workers, precision .......-....... ahs 141 124 “I J -17 -12.1 44 
BOOKDINGOMS 5. Site sasctencccecreerduneaeweress aes 4 4 0 .0 = 15.0 1 
Prepress printing workers, precision ...... 123 106 al ail -16 -13.4 41 
Compositors and typesetters, 
DIOCISION) <4. Hee esate ee 6 3 0 .0 -3 -50.3 1 
Job printers......... 15 15 .0 HO) 1 4.9 3 
Paste-up workers a 15 4 0 .0 -11 -75.0 2 
Desktop publishing specialists ........... 30 53 0 0 22 73.5 27 
PHOTOGNGIAVGNS: .1es-esece- to seeneeexsascereyee 5 3 0 .0 -2 35.8 1 
Camera operators......... 11 10 0 .0 -2 -14.9 2 
Film strippers, printing .. are 26 if .0 0 -20 -75.0 4 
PISteMAKGISh 5. <csecsoroncdeshemstavasnencesets 14 12 .0 .0 -2 =16.1 2 
All other printing workers, precision ....... 13 14 .0 m0) 0 1.1 2 
Textile, apparel, and furnishings 
WOrKerS; PISCSiOnscs e025 ea aes ncetteeees eas 230 212 2 1 -18 7.7 34 
Custom tailors And S@WETS .........1e:1eees 87 73 “ 0 -15 -16.7 11 
Patternmakers and layout workers, 
fabric ANd APPALel ..........seeeesceseeeeeeeeeees 14 14 0 0 one -3.3 2 
Shoe and leather workers and repairers, 
precision : 21 17 0 0 4 -20.1 2 
Upholsterers .... 57 0 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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(Numbers in thousands of jobs) 
Employment Change Total job 
openings due 
; ; ; to growth 
Occupation Number Percent distribution aes mal 
Number Percent replacements, 
1996 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006' 
—— +— 
All other precision textile, apparel, 
and furnishings workers ..........::.se0 50 51 0.0 0.0 1 2.8 12 
Woodworkers, PreciSiOn ..........:::ceceeeeeeeeeees 229 249 VP ie 19 8.4 48 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters ... 121 128 eit al 7 6.1 19 
FUrniture fINISNEMS ........cseceseseesesssasessesas 30 33 0 0 3 eS 9 
Wood machinists ............:::ee 45 51 .0 .0 6 13.9 11 
All other precision woodworkers aS 33 36 0) 0 2 6.8 9 
Other precision WOrkelS ...........-.sceeseseeerees 206 213 4 a 7 3.3 57 
Dental laboratory technicians, precision 47 48 0) 0 0 all 12 
Optical goods workers, precision ........... 19 19 .0 0 0 A 4 
Photographic process workers, precision 14 14 .0 0 0 -2.7 5 
All other precision Workers ..........-..0000++ 126 133 “it “il 7 5.4 36 
Plant and system occupations ............:cceeee 330 362 4 2 32 9.9 110 
Chemical plant and system operators 36 36 0 .0 0 -.8 9 
Electric power generating plant operators, 
distributors, and dispatchers ...............0e 47 49 .0 me) 2 4.3 14 
Power distributors and dispatchers ........ 15 15 0 .0 -1 -3.7 4 
Power generating and reactor 
|} Up C0) 01) (2 10) de Sanaa aA 31 34 .0 0 3 8.3 10 
Gas and petroleum plant 
and system OCCUPATIONS ...........e eee eens 33 29 .0 .0 -3 -10.5 8 
Stationary ENGiNeers ..............eesseeeeeeeeeeeee 27 26 0 0) —2 -5.9 5 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant 
ANd SYStEM OPErAtOIS .........c.sccssesceeesceseseee 98 121 al ad 23 23.2 38 
All other plant and system operators ........... 88 101 ail ail 13 14.8 35 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ............:00 17,843 19,365 13.5 12.8 1,522 8.5 5,900 
Machine setters, set-up operators, 
Operators, and tender .............--:--ceeesesesereee 4,898 4,956 3.7 3:3 58 1.2 1,378 
Numerical control machine tool operators 
and tenders, metal and plastic ..........0..... 92 117 at al 25 27.4 42 
Combination machine tool setters, set-up 
operators, operators, and tenders.............. 96 113 ai) at 17 17.8 34 
Machine tool cut and form setters, operators, 
and tenders, metal and plastic ................... 723 677 45} 4 —46 -6.4 174 
Drilling and boring machine tool setters 
and set-up operators, metal 
(21a 1/0] ENS [Chee ieee 46 36 0 0 -10 -22.0 8 
Grinding machine setters and set-up 
operators, metal and plastic ................. 63 56 .0 0 -7 -11.4 14 
Lathe and turning machine tool setters 
and set-up operators, metal 
ANNI ASUG woes oe rt tca ocncwierwsepstenoeccvstavenet 71 61 al .0 -10 -13.7 13 
Machine forming operators and tenders, : 
lautcié: Ure (plo fo) Fb) (cee ae 174 168 =| at -6 -3.2 51 
Machine tool cutting operators 
and tenders, metal and plastic ............. 127 105 J Al! —22 -17.4 25 
Punching machine setters and set-up 
operators, metal and plastic ................ $1 47 0 .0 —4 -8.3 10 
All other machine tool setters, set-up 
operators, metal and plastic ............... " 191 204 i | 13 6.7 53 
Metal fabricating machine setters, 
operators, and related workers .:............0+ 157 162 at zl 5 3.3 42 
Metal fabricators, structural metal 
BSEMOIG RS as eae est csttvasavaaes Wersvansseeaciaases 46 50 .0 0 5 10.6 13 
Soldering and brazing machine operators 
NTIS Sas oo oo penswstnroesescrvecenes std 11 0 0 0 6 3 
Welding machine setters, operators, 
MGILONCOTS 22 sccdoensaceccosserccstasseravsssavacts 100 101 Al A 0 3 26 
Metal and plastic processing machine 
setters, operators, and related workers...... 466 528 4 3 62 13.4 198 
Electrolytic plating machine operators 
and tenders, setters and set-up 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment Change Total job 


openings due 


Occupation Number Percent distribution — beh shi! | 
= = -Number Percent replacements, 
1996 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006' 

operators, metal and plastic .........0...... We 42 | 46 0.0 0.0 4 10.4 17 
Foundry mold assembly and shakeout 

WOIKGIS oo -os essapessecccsaneeeeet cae terzaecascueee 10 10 .0 0 0 —4.0 3 
Furnace operators and tenders .............. 21 20 0 0 =| 4.6 3 
Heat treating machine operators 

and tenders, metal and plastic ............. 21 20 0 0) =1 -3.7 6 


Metal molding machine operators 
and tenders, setters and set-up 
(0) 075) (1 (0) ce See WD RS YS eee re 45 49 m0) 0 4 9.1 17 

Plastic molding machine operators 
and tenders, setters and set-up 
OPO PAlOMS jciescusdistesstesccandaeescdhecsduvetnossese 183 216 ai | ail 34 18.3 87 

All other metal and plastic machine 
setters, operators, and related 


WOMKOIS! Ei, vecacssccvssssenescencecnPenen seneuedederee 144 167 al cil 23 15.6 65 
Printing, binding, and related workers ......... 383 394 3 xs} 11 2.9 81 
Bindery machine operators and set-up 
OPCPALOMS vesazc leashes ccs casckvnessstsrecsenuenteee 81 85 Bl ll 4 4.9 16 
Prepress printing workers, production... 19 8 0 0 -11 =§6.2 3 
Photoengraving and lithographic 
machine operators and tenders ....... 6 5 .0 .0 -1 -9.5 1 
Typesetting and composing machine 
operators and tenders ...........0eeee 14 3 0 0 -10 —75.1 2 
Printing press operators 215 226 2 1 11 5.0 45 
Letterpress operators 14 9 0 0 -5 -34.8 2 
Offset lithographic press operators .... 76 80 1 1 4 5.9 15 
Printing press machine setters, 
operators and tenders .............0eeee 119 129 ral al 10 8.6 27 
All other printing press setters 
and set-up operators ...........eeeeeeee 6 is 0 0 1 | 14.4 2 
Screen printing machine setters 
and set-up OperatOrs ..........:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 29 31 m0) 0 2 6.1 6 
All other printing, binding, 
and related WOrKErS ..........ceeceeeseeseees 38 44, 0 0 5 14.0 11 
Textile and related setters, operators, 
And related WOrKELS ..........sceceeceeceeeceeeeteee 933 777 aT 5 -156 -16.7 164 
Extruding and forming machine 
operators and tenders, synthetic or 
GIASSMIDENS 5.5102 seaveh ates ae pperneceantceaenes 22 24 .0 0 2 9.7 6 
Pressing machine operators and tenders, j 
textile, garment, and related materials . 78 80 A ii 3 3.5 19 
Sewing machine operators, garment ..... 453 334 3 2 -118 -26.1 73 
Sewing machine operators, : 
NON=—GarmMent x -c.cncsseieo..-nsecsseavesecwssewes 130 128 ait ofl -2 -1.9 21 
Textile bleaching and dyeing machine 
Operators and tenders ............c:ccseceeee 26 28 0 .0 3 10.0 Ti 
Textile draw—out and winding machine 
operators and tenders ...........:0:eeeeee 183 155 A al —28 -15.4 31 
Textile machine setters and set-up 
ODOIALONS wiccicubaieicccdcscavacssttovcayecestrestves 41 27 .0 .0 -14 -34.4 7 


Woodworking machine setters, 
operators, and other related 
WOTKOIS IS cette sais cc aeeaseut nts don ceesnevacvasencnnees 130 118 Ri ail =-12 -9.0 31 

Head sawyers and sawing machine 
operators and tenders, setters 
ANd Set-UP OPerAatOFS ..........eceeceeseeeeeeeee 66 59 0 0 -6 =9:7 16 

Woodworking machine operators 
and tenders, setters and set-up 


ODGMALOISS Satirthattenoeetea nceer terest 64 59 .0 
Other machine setters, set-up operators, 
Operators, ANd teNdeS .............csceeesereeesenee 1,919 2,070 1.5 
Boiler operators and tenders, 
LOW, DFOSSUIO 1 38. cscoeeen teeter ecu cones 17 14 .0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Occupation 


Cement and gluing machine operators 
PAMCLILOTIO CTS Secentr oewcctsenksrapsionsascesscese 
Chemical equipment controllers, 
Operators and tenders ...........:sceeeeeeeee 
Cooking and roasting machine operators 
and tenders, food and tobacco ............. 
Crushing and mixing machine operators 
RO TONGONS forse cc ccncerttoveeccvossapsusuacsvecsants 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, 
operators and tenders ............:ceeeeseeee 
Dairy processing equipment operators, 
INCIUGING SOLES <.......2...ncdsr-ecenvececess 
Electronic semiconductor processors .... 
Extruding and forming machine setters, 
Operators and tenders ..........:ccsceseeeeee 
Furnace, kiln, or kettle operators 
RAIN ROR voce coat ctor vices orecenennen ote 
Laundry and drycleaning machine 
operators and tenders, except 
RSMO SOM Gh eet cn acece tase eset server svasevaedbenss 
Motion picture projectionists .................. 
Packaging and filling machine 
Operators and tendefrs ..........:..seseeseeee 
Painting and coating machine 
CTTEROMS oe cet ce tae cr coc cecrScecccceaseiebensers 
Coating, painting, and spraying machine 
operators, tenders, setters, and set- - 
ISOTALONS or ersvcstsecesteesevenctecescnasveese ate 
Painters, transportation equipment 
Paper goods machine setters and set-up 
G)0\51 (2100) co) eee ee 
Photographic processing machine 
Operators and tenders .......--.-seeeeeeee 
Separating and still machine operators 
PAMMCROMOCSS snccthececssectonvceprecctuorecicyacsoces 
Shoe sewing machine operators 
BAMA REINICT Seen ces oy sn aniaczehceaesceennrecadeeseneee 
Tire building machine operators 
All other machine operators, tenders, 
setters, and set-up operators .............0 


Hand workers, including assemblers 

PAN CUICRENIGROKS | doavissnavecetecd osedesvncsse deccsenseseeveent 
Cannery workers 
Coil winders, tapers, and finishers ............... 
Cutters and trimmers, Nand ...............::c000 
Electrical and electronic assemblers 
Grinders and polishers, hand ........... 
Machine assemblers ...........::cccceeeeeeseeeeees 

Meat, poultry, and fish cutters 
AVIGIUTUMIONS; NANG c.secsscsccvscssnssessccessnseoness 


LYE UY Se chee RCN CIR RP Cee 
Pressers, hand .. 
SRWOS HIRAI ese tees Aeohsctce ans sstetils-aeteresscensas 
Solderers and braZers ...........cccsceseeeeeeeeeee 
Welders and Cutters ...........cccesscsceeeereeeseees 
All other assemblers, fabricators, 

ANGINANGIWOMKELS 2. :esc dee caky weave sesdecenevecncavas 

Transportation and material moving machine 
and vehicle operators ........ 
Motor vehicle operators .. 
BUS OnVeIS: scat. eee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment Change Total job 
ted 9 openings due 
Pathe to growth 
Number Percent distribution ancinat 
Number Percent replacements, 
2006 1996 2006 1996-2006! 
--—- 

30 0.0 0.0 -5 -15.5 9 
82 1 1 3 4.4 23 
32 0 0 2 Th 9 
144 1 il 0 -.3 36 
103 1 1 8 8.3 30 
12 0 0 -2 -13.0 3 
65 0 0 7 12.3 18 
106 1 1 -1 -1.3 27 
25 0 0 -3 -9.3 4 
219 al 1 39 21.9 83 
5 0 0 -4 45.1 a 
410 3 3 56 15.8 121 
185 1 1 14 8.4 56 
127 1 a 5 41 35 
58 0 9 18.9 21 
44 0 0 -7 -14.5 12 
53 0 0 4 8.0 21 
17 0 0 -1 -6.0 5 
6 0 10) -5 41.7 2 
12 0 0 -2 -15.0 3 
504 3 3 51 fo Fig | 144 
2,898 2.1 1.9 85 3.0 671 
62 0 - .0 -§ -6.8 12 
21 .0 0 -1 -3.2 5 
48 .0 .0 2 3.9 13 
226 2 ed -3 -1.5 48 
72 ait 0 -1 -2.0 9 
57 0 0 -2 -3.6 12 
186 1 1 35 23.0 72 
34 0 0 3 10.3 11 
13 0 0 -2 -12.4 2 
13 0 0 0 9 2 
32 0 0 to) 20.7 12 
384 3 3 32 9.0 122 
1,751 1.3 182 22 thee) 351 
5,857 3.9 3.9 699 13.6 1,559 
4,344 2.9 2.9 569 153) 1,129 
710 4 5 117 19.8 197 
192 1 1 24 14.6 47 
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services and individual and miscellaneous social services in- 
dustries. These occupations were the two fastest growing oc- 
cupations in the previous 10-year period. Home health aides 
provide personal and physical care for an increasing number 
of elderly people and for patients who are recovering from 
surgery and other serious health conditions. Personal and 
home care aides perform a variety of light housekeeping tasks 
for those in need of home care. 

Employment of physical therapists and physical and cor- 
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(Numbers in thousands of jobs) See ie 
Total job 
[ Employment Change openings. due 
Occupation Number Percent distribution cnn 
ae am C1 | ~Number Percent replacements, 
1996 ~ 2006 1996 2006 1996-2006(") 
eas am 
Bus :drivers;/SChOOI) c--ss.cs.ccnesccsseeerecr- 425 518 0.3 0.3 93 21.8 150 
Taxi drivers and chauffeurs 106 114 1 1 8 76 24 
Tnuckidrivers! 2. Senta een 3,050 3,492 2.3 2.3 442 14.5 903 
Driver/sales workers ............. ek 331 370 3 2 39 11.6 119 
Truck drivers light and heavy ............. 2,719 3,123 en 2.1 404 14.9 784 
All other motor vehicle operators ........... 27 28 0) 0 1 3.3 5 
Rail transportation workers .............-+. ig 83 79 ail 5! -4 —4.7 21 
LOCOMOTIVE, ENGINEETS .........2.ccecceeceeereseee 21 23 -0 0 2 Tea 6 
Railroad brake, signal, and switch 

(0) 07 =) £2108) (Tne ce ES EE ee ee 18 13 0 .0 —5 28.2 4 
Railroad conductors and yardmasters ... 25 25 .0 0 0 -1.8 6 
Rail yard engineers, dinkey operators, 

A@NGINOSUOLS iiss ciecnsecventoeteaskecnesoneesnes 5 4 0 0 -1 -19.6 1 
Subway and streetcar operators ............ 13 14 0 0 1 9.2 4 

Water transportation and related workers .... 51 49 0 .0 -2 -3.8 19 
Able seamen, ordinary seamen, 

ANd MAriNe OIIELS ..........-:.-ceeceseerceceeeeeee 22 20 0 .0 -1 -6.2 8 
Captains and pilots, ship ....... 14 13 0 0 0 -1.6 5 
Mates, ship, boat, and barge . v i 0 0 0 2.4 3 
Ship engineers ............:..::eeeeeeeeeee 9 8 0 0 -1 -6.6 3 

Material moving equipment operators ik 1,097 1,212 8 8 114 10.4 338 
Crane and tower operators ............::.00++ 45 45 0 0 0 —1.1 8 
Excavation and loading machine 

Operators Ate Se a ees 97 107 1 si 10 10.5 28 
Grader, bulldozer, and scraper operators 107 111 1 43] is) 4.3 14 
Hoist and winch operators ............:0 9 10 0 0 0 4.8 3 
Industrial truck and tractor operators ..... 479 536 4 4 57 11.9 156 
Operating Engineers ............:eseseeneneeeees 157 180 1 ul 23 14.4 57 
All other material moving equipment 

Operators'3. se eben ees 202 222 2 1 20 9.7 72 

All other transportation and material 
moving equipment operators ...........:e 151 173 1 1 22 14.5 52 
Helpers, laborers, and material movers, 

Li Ua Keune ee a apeeneved teen NCR Semone 4,975 5,654 3.8 3.7 679 13.7 2,292 
Freight, stock, and material movers, hand ... 808 849 6 6 41 5.1 333 
Hand packers and packagers ..........cceeee 986 1,208 vf 8 222 aa 485 
Helpers, construction trades ....... 546 596 A 4 49 9.0 245 
Machine feeders and offbearers . fed 265 263 2 2 -2 -8 69 
Parking lot attendants ................. = 68 86 3 a 18 26.2 30 
Refuse collectors .......... ; oy 116 123 a =i 7 6.0 52 
Service station attendants .............secseeee “174 174 i sy 0 a 69 
Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners ... 274 343 ne 2 69 25.2 149 
All other helpers, laborers, and material 

MOVOPSSHANG! i). tisveaiecencvatescnchemenemanrtswsess 1,737 2,012 1.3 3 

‘Total job openings represent the sum of employment increases and net replacements. If employment change is negative, job openings due to growth are zero 

and total job openings equal net replacements. 


rective therapy assistants and aides is expected to grow rap- 
idly in the coming period, due to the increased use of new 
medical technologies that treat the kinds of life-threatening 
and disabling conditions requiring these services. Another 
factor is the aging population, whose members are particu- 
larly vulnerable to chronic and debilitating conditions requir- 
ing therapeutic services. The group occupational therapists 
and occupational therapy assistants and aides also is expected 
to increase due to medical advances that are expected to make 


it possible for more patients with critical problems to survive. 
These workers help individuals with mentally, physically, de- 
velopmentally, or emotionally disabling conditions to develop, 
recover, or maintain daily living and work skills. 
Employment of medical records technicians is expected to 
grow rapidly despite slower-than-average growth in the hos- 
pital industry, which employs the majority of these workers. 
Growth will be due to the need to maintain records for an 
increasing number of medical tests, treatments, and proce- 
dures that will undergo increasing scrutiny by third-party pay- 
ers, courts, and consumers. Employment of medical assistants 


|Table 3. | Fastest growing occupations, 1996-2006 
(Numbers in thousands of jobs) 
= 
Employment Change Quartile rank 
by 1996 
median 
Occupation weekly Education and training category 
1996 2006 Number | Percent | &arnings of 
full-time 
workers’ 
———+ — 
Database administrators, computer 
support specialists, and all other 
COMPUTE SCICNTISES ..............sccsseeeeseeseseeers 212 461 249 118 1 Bachelor's degree 
Computer Engineers ................sssceseeeseseeees 216 451 235 109 1 Bachelor's degree 
SVSTOMIS AMVNVGIS 1s --:cncnnccienncenennncesacteceessseces 506 1,025 520 103 1 Bachelor's degree 
Personal and home care aides ..............008 202 374 171 85 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Physical and corrective therapy 
ASSISTANTS AN AIdES ...........s..sceseseseesareseees 84 151 66 79 4 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
FIOMOMO AI AIGOS) 2. uessncsacssncneencdsveserencenies 495 873 378 76 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Medical assistant .............:.sssssesessssessecesees 225 391 166 74 3 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Desktop publishing specialists ...............0.. 30 53 22 74 2 Long-term on-the-job training 
PHYSIGAIIMGTADISIS: 2... sacaccesoncencenasocesoeovseers 115 196 81 71 1 Bachelor's degree 
Occupational therapy assistants 
PAINE al Cae te oop tvce =e asenay caaeresndsoc<enscesaart 16 26 11 69 3 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
PROCS ALS east cance nce seoccconssteneccuecenosase 113 189 76 68 2 Associate’s degree 
Occupational therapists ................:.:eseeseees 57 95 38 66 1 Bachelor's degree 
Teachers, special education ...........:ece 407 648 241 59 1 Bachelor's degree 
Human Services WOFkEFS .........sesccesseeeeesees 178 276 98 55 4 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Data processing equipment repairers ......... 80 121 42 52 2 Postsecondary vocational training 
Medical records technicians ............::cecee 87 132 44 51 2 Associate’s degree 
Speech-language pathologists 
PANG AUCHOIOQISES pe nescersenetacnsoecreaesedesaseesenne 87 131 44 Dil 1 Master’s degree 
DG IRAN VGIGINSES o.r5-ccepcasecesencecduoseccsuveonsnee j 133 197 64 48 1 Associate's degree 
Amusement and recreation attendants ....... 288 426 138 48 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
PAIIVSIC AMMA SSISVANNS echt ctynccevsseossacuseecers ons 64 93 30 47 1 Bachelor's degree 
Respiratory therapists ............ssccssseseeecnsees 82 119 37 46 1 Associate’s degree 
PRCJUISUMONE CIOIKS te3c2ec-2c-c0neensceeccecseccoosersnets 401 584 183 46 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
Engineering, science, and computer 
SYSLEMS MANAGEFS ........-.eeeeceeseeereseeereeee RoAS: 498 155 45 1 Work experience plus bachelor’s 
and/or higher degree 
Emergency medical technicians ................. 150 217 67 45 3 Postsecondary vocational training 
IMATICUIISS Fe 8, ssscsestuntdsvossarecese 43 62 19 45 4 Postsecondary vocational training 
Bill and account collectors 269 381 112 42 S Short-term on-the-job training 
Residential COUNSGIOIS ...........:eeceeseeeeeeeeees 180 254 74 41 1 Bachelor's degree 
Instructors and coaches, sports 
and physical training ............ssseseeeeeseeeee 303 427 123 41 2 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
DeritalaSsiStamts ac 2:-<.icsctpoccceetentqrenszcececeee 202 278 77 38 3 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Securities and financial services 
SSELOS WIOTONS ee Ractcs cess nce ees tccsncascosusunecesdshees 263 363 100 38 1 Bachelor's degree 
‘The quartile rankings are presented in the following four categories, each fourth of total employment to define each quartile. 
representing the appropriate quartile from high to low: 1 = very high, 2 = : F 
high, 3 = low, 4 = very low. The rankings were based on quartiles using one- ere eran opuiation Survey. 


is expected to be driven by the increase in the number of group 
and other health care practices that use support personnel. 
These workers are employed primarily in outpatient settings, 
which are projected to grow rapidly. 

The demand for dental hygienists is expected to be spurred 
by the growth in the population and the growing awareness of 
the need for preventive dental care. Projected rapid growth in 
the employment of physician’s assistants stems from an an- 
ticipated expansion of the health services industry and an 
emphasis on cost containment. Employment of emergency 
medical technicians is projected to grow rapidly as a result of 
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Occupations with the largest job growth, 1996-2006 


an expanding population—especially among the elderly—and 
the expectation that States will permit these workers to per- 
form primary care on the scene without transporting the pa- 
tient to a medical facility. 

Other health-related occupations in which employment is 
projected to grow rapidly include human services workers 
(many of whom work in social services and State and local 
governments); respiratory therapists; cardiology technolo- 
gists; and speech-language pathologists and audiologists. 

The remaining fast-growing occupations reflect a diver- 


sity of specialties. Paralegals are expected to be in great de- 
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(Numbers in thousands of jobs) 
Employment Change Quartile rank 
by 1996 
ine gg : median _ 
Occupation weekly -~€ducation and training category 
1996 2006 Number | Percent | mings of 
full-time 
workers' 
Cashiers ..............- see 3,146 3,677 530 1 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Systems analySts ..........cecceseceeeseeeeeee seh 506 1,025 520 103 1 Bachelor's degree 
General managers and top executives ....... 3,210 3,677 467 3) Work experience plus bachelor’s or 
higher degree 
RREGISLSTOG NUTSOS vic cccenccespacne-soncectaroseneaesa 1,971 2,382 411 21 1 Associate’s degree 
Salespersons, retail ............... eee 4,072 4,481 408 10 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
Truck drivers light and heavy . wks 2,719 3,123 404 15 2 Short-term on-the-job training 
Home health aides .......5.......ccsccesssesoseceeeeees 495 873 378 76 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Teacher aides and educational 
ASSISIAINS oes .dcssceacecccecetoccaseemtecbvenardvere=ranca 981 1,352 370 38 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants .... 1,312 1,645 333 25 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Receptionists and information clerks .......... 1,074 1,392 318 30 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Teachers, secondary SCNO0I .........--.:+:ee1+ 1,406 1,718 312 22 1 Bachelor’s degree 
Child Care WOrkKESS ........2..esceceseereeee 830 1,129 299 36 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Clerical supervisors and managers 1,369 1,630 262 19 2 Work experience in a related 
occupation 
Database administrators, computer 
support specialists, and all other 
computer Scientists 215 tar. eeressce era cesee 212 461 249 118 1 Bachelor’s degree 
Marketing and sales worker supervisors .... 2,316 2,562 246 11 2 Work experience in a related 
occupation 
Maintenance repairers, general utility ......... 1,362 1,608 246 18 2 Short-term on-the-job training 
Food counter, fountain, and related 
IWOLKGIS acces retie ar, eats leseteata ots vecwecnaenee 1,720 1,963 243 14 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Teachers, special education ma 407 648 241 59 1 Bachelor’s degree 
Computer engineers .............- ie 216 451 235 109 1 Bachelor’s degree 
Food preparation WOrkKEIS ..........scscseseeeceees 1,253 1,487 234 19 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Hand packers and packageFrs .......-....ses0 986 1,208 222 23 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Guatds Sve 955 1,175 221 23 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
General office clerks....... 3,111 3,326 215 i 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
Waiters and waitresses .. 1,957 2,163 206 11 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Social Workers .......ccce nthe 585 772 188 32 2 Bachelor’s degree 
Adjustment CI@rkS ..........::esceeeeeeee a 401 584 183 46 3 Short-term on-the-job training 
Cooks, short order and fast food ..... rae 804 978 174 22 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Personal and home care aides ........... 202 374 171 85 4 Short-term on-the-job training 
Food service and lodging managers... 589 Toe 168 28 2 Work experience in a related 
OCCUDAUON snr ceaceesrcceteacsceceeee cee: — 
Medical'assistants2sciecc.c-sssccctateaccresscnccees 225 391 166 74 i 3 Moderate-term on-the-job training 
' The quartile rankings are presented in the following four categories, each total employment to define each quartile. 
representing the appropriate quartile from high to low: 1 = very high, 2 = high, ‘ F 
3 = low, 4 = very low. The rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of OUR tas CUrrert, ROP UIEIODSE NEY. 


mand in legal and related fields due to efforts to provide more 
cost-effective legal services to the public. This occupation 
grew even more rapidly during the 1986-96 period. The num- 
ber of special education teachers is expected to grow due to 
legislation requiring training and employment for individu- 
als with disabilities and to growing public interest in people 
with special needs. The majority of residential counselors are 
employed in the very rapidly growing residential care indus- 
try, which provides social and personal care for children, the 
aged, and others with limited ability for self-care. The em- 
ployment of adjustment clerks is projected to grow at a rapid 


pace as business establishments put added emphasis on main- 
taining good customer relations, by resolving consumer com- 
plaints in a friendly and timely fashion. Finally, the number 
of jobs for bill and account collectors will rise as consumer 
debt continues to increase and firms strive to keep loses at a 
minimum. 


Occupations with the largest job growth. In addition to the 
growth rate, employment size is an important factor in deter- 
mining the numerical growth in the occupation. Most of the 
occupations with the largest projected job growth are concen- 
trated in four industry sectors that are expected to account for 
nearly two-thirds of the total growth in wage and salary jobs 
from 1996 to 2006: retail trade, business services, health ser- 
vices, and educational services. (See table 4). Within retail 
trade, employment is projected to grow substantially for mar- 
keting and sales worker supervisors; salespersons, retail; cash- 
iers; waiters and waitresses; food preparation workers; food 
counter, fountain, and related workers; cooks, short order and 
fast food; and food service and lodging managers. Except for 
the last two categories, each of these groups grew significantly 
faster and had larger numerical increases over the 1986-96 pe- 
riod than is projected for the 1996-2006 period. 

The business services sector also is expected to contribute 
significantly to the future job growth of several occupations. 
As mentioned in the discussion of the fastest growing jobs, 
the computer services and data processing industry is expected 
to generate numerous future opportunities for systems ana- 
lysts; computer engineers; and database administrators, com- 
puter support specialists, and all other computer scientists. 
Other growth occupations within business services include 
general managers and top executives; clerical supervisors and 
managers; and janitors and cleaners, including maids and 
housekeeping cleaners. The latter occupation is expected to 
benefit from the growing trend throughout industry to con- 
tract out for cleaning services. 

The health services sector is expected to provide numer- 
ous opportunities for registered nurses; nursing aides, order- 
lies, and attendants; medical assistants; home health aides; 
and personal and home care aides. (The last two also are on 
the list of the fastest growing occupations.) Of the occupa- 
tions in this group, only registered nurses and home health 
aides were also on the list of the 30 occupations with the larg- 
est job growth during the 1986-96. 

The public and private education industry is projected to 
provide large employment increases for secondary school 
teachers; teacher aides and educational assistants; and special 
education teachers. The remaining occupations listed in table 
4 are found in a wide variety of industries throughout the 
economy, and their growth, as a consequence, is dependent 
upon many factors. Jobs for receptionists and information 
clerks, for example, are projected to increase significantly 


because such workers interact a great deal with people and 
their duties are difficult to automate. 

Employment among child care workers, which experienced 
a very large increase in jobs from 1986 to 1996, is expected 
to continue growing significantly through 2006, as a result of 
anticipated growth in the number of young children as well as 
a change in the type of child care arrangements parents may 
choose. The trend toward formal institutional child care and 
away from informal arrangements with family or friends is 
expected to continue in the coming period. Other very large 
occupations that are projected to provide numerous additional 
jobs include truckdrivers, light and heavy; maintenance re- 
pairers, general utility; adjustment clerks; social workers; and 
hand packers and packagers. 


Declining occupations. Projected declines in industry em- 
ployment and changes in occupational staffing patterns will 
contribute to reduced demand for workers in several occupa- 
tions over the 1996-2006 period. (See table 5.) This section 
of the article focuses on those occupations with the largest 
numerical job declines rather than on those with the fastest 
rates of decline. Many detailed occupations in the latter cat- 
egory are very small and, consequently, the resulting employ- 
ment declines are not very significant. 

Industry employment change is the major cause of projected 
employment declines for farmers; sewing machine operators, 
garment; textile draw-out and winding machine operators and 
tenders; textile machine setters and set-up operators; electrical 
and electronic equipment assemblers, precision; and child care 
workers and cleaners and servants, both of which are in the 
private household industry. Declining occupations that are ex- 
pected to be affected almost equally by industry employment 
changes and by occupational structure changes include 
farmworkers and the following occupations in the telephone 
industry: station installers and repairers; central office opera- 
tors; and directory assistance operators. 

Most of the other declining occupations are affected more 
by occupational structure changes, which are the result of 
technological advances, organizational changes, and other 
factors that affect the demand for workers, than by industry 
employment changes. The number of typists and word pro- 
cessors is expected to decline by 100,000 across all indus- 
tries because of productivity improvements resulting from 
office automation and the increased use of word processing 
equipment by professional and managerial employees. The 
employment decline for these workers was much sharper over 
the 1986-96 period—nearly 330,000 jobs. Employment of 
payroll and timekeeping clerks is projected to continue its 
long-term decline, but at a much slower rate than in the previ- 
ous period. 

Several other occupations, all of which registered employ- 
ment increases in the 1980s, are projected to decline through 
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| Table 5. | Occupations with the largest job decline, 1996-2006 


(Numbers in thousands of jobs) 

Employment Change 

Occupation 
1996 2006 Number Percent 

Laer Tatas T 
Sewing machine operators, garment ... 453 334 -118 -26 
Fariniers: 2c 2 Sat aa iran aceeeescss 1,109 997 -112 -10 
Bookkeeping, accounting, 

and auditing Clerks ...........sceseeeeeeeeee 2,250 2,147 -102 —5 
Typists, including word processing ...... 653 552 -100 =15 
Secretaries, except legal 

ANGIIMeECIGAl Grace cet on slap Aeceescceeeaens 2,881 2,794 -87 -3 
Cleaners and servants, 

Private MOUSENOIA ...........ceeeeeeseeeeees 505 421 —-84 -17 
Computer operators, except 

peripheral equipment ..............:ccecee 258 181 =i -30 
Fatint WOLKEMS Jocks scosoneaseoscesersos+ecetencsone 873 798 =15 -9 
Duplicating, mail, and other office 

machine operators .............:escceseeeeree 196 149 —47 -24 
Welfare eligibility workers 

AN INtErVieWeIS ..........scecessseersseeeeees 109 76 -34 -31 
Textile draw-out and winding machine 

operators and tenders ............:.:eee 183 155 —28 -15 
Station installers and repairers, 

tOLEPNOME si seesece-sasscncstavcccsvesavstyncopzccns 37% 10 -27 -74 
Child care workers, private 

MOUSSHOIG Eig: aces tutatrecessateroeeaseste 275 250 —25 -9 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, 

PIOCISION St svccs tas. sacetectncrucveckststanpencey en 634 610 —24 4 
Central office operators ...........::ceeeee 48 26 -23 —47 
Machine tool cutting operators 

and tenders, metal and plastic ........... 127 105 —22 -17 
Film strippers, printing ............ceseseeee 26 uf -20 -75 
Peripheral computer equipment 

ODSIALOMS pian cestee cots ccevetes ceeecnceanen cece 33 17 =17 —50 
Directory assistance operators . 33 18 -16 —47 
Custom tailors and SeWETS ...........20000- 87 73 =15 =17 
Textile machine setters and set-up 

ODOIALOIS iia sseee Sis oc oteeeweiecneueeeeeer ss 41 27 -14 -34 
Highway maintenance workers . 171 158 -14 8 
Statistical clerks «0.0.0.0... 78 65 -13 -17 
Butchers and meatcutters . 217 205 -12 -6 
Paste-up WOrKErS ...........scesceeeseeseeeeeeee 15 4 -11 —75 
Typesetting and composing machine 

Operators and tenders .............:ceeeeeee 14 3 -10 -75 
Drilling and boring machine tool 

setters and set-up operators, metal 

AN lAStIC sors peese sone testaeneveyactacureee cet 46 36 -10 -22 
Proofreaders and copy markers .......... 26 16 -10 -38 
Lathe and turning machine tool 

setters and set-up operators, metal 

ANG PIASUIGL roses. ckeeepes ap ewe nencae ee 71 61 -10 -14 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks ............ 161 151 -10 -6 


tors is expected to continue its long- 
term decline through 2006. Typeset- 
ting and composing machine operators 
and tenders; film strippers; and paste- 
up workers (employed in the printing 
industry), are expected to be adversely 
impacted by the proliferation of desk- 
top publishing technology, which uses 
computers to develop page layout and 
design. Technological improvements 
in this industry also will 
adversely affect proofreaders and copy 
markers. The installation of computer 
controlled technology in other manu- 
facturing industries, including ad- 
vanced systems that combine produc- 
tion tasks and link machines, will 
reduce the demand for lathe and turn- 
ing machine setters and set-up opera- 
tors, metal and plastic; and drilling and 
boring machine tool setters and set-up 
operators, metal and plastic. 


Total job openings 


In addition to occupational employ- 
ment growth, another aspect of the de- 
mand for‘workers is the need to re- 
place workers who leave their jobs to 
enter other occupations, retire, or leave 
the labor force for other reasons. Job 
openings resulting from replacement 
needs are very important because, in 
most occupations, they exceed those 
resulting from employment growth. 
Even occupations that are projected to 
decline provide some job openings. 
(See table 2.) 

The measurement of replacement 
needs is very complex because of the 
continuous movement of workers into 
and out of occupations. The measure 


2006 due to a much greater impact of office automation. These 
include bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks; dupli- 
cating, mail, and other office machine operators; secretaries, 
except legal and medical; general office clerks; and statistical 
clerks. The demand for computer operators, except peripheral 
equipment, which increased somewhat modestly from 1986 to 
1996, is expected to fall because these employees work pri- 
marily with large mainframe computer systems—the part of 
the overall computer market that is projected to slow down. 
Employment among peripheral computer equipment opera- 
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used in this article is based on the net change in employment 
(entrants minus separations) in each age cohort over the pro- 
jection period. Consequently, net replacements do not measure 
all workers who leave an occupation, nor do they represent the 
total number of jobs that will be filled due to the need to re- 
place workers. These net replacements understate the total num- 
ber of job openings in an occupation because they relate only 
to the difference between the number of experienced workers 
who enter and the number who leave that occupation. How- 
ever, net replacements are used in this article because the mea- 


sure best represents the job openings for new labor force en- 
trants over the projection period.* 

Over the 1996-2006 period, more job openings are ex- 
pected to result from replacement needs (32.0 million) than 
from employment growth in the economy (18.6 million). How- 
ever, this pattern differs for the professional specialty occupa- 
tions group, which has the fastest rate of growth among the 
major groups, and for many detailed occupations that are pro- 
jected to grow more rapidly than average. In contrast, for the 
major occupational groups that are projected to grow more 
slowly than average—administrative support occupations, in- 
cluding clerical; precision production, craft, and repair occu- 
pations; operators, fabricators, and laborers; and farming, for- 
estry, and fishing occupations—the number of job openings 
attributable to net replacements is expected to exceed the num- 
ber of openings due to growth. 

The number of job openings for service occupations is pro- 
jected to be 10.4 million in the 1996-2006 period, exceeding 
the number for professional occupations, the next largest 
group, by more than 2 million. Accounting for 1 out of every 
5 total job openings, numerous opportunities for service work- 
ers are expected to result from both net replacements and em- 
ployment growth. A large number of replacements are ex- 
pected to result from the movement of young workers in food 
preparation and service occupations to other occupations. 


Education, training requirements, earnings 


Occupations generally requiring post-secondary institutional 
training accounted for 3 out of 10 workers employed in 1996. 
Conversely, the overwhelming majority of occupations re- 
quire a high school diploma or less education. The largest 
education and training category is short-term, on-the-job 
training, in which workers can learn job skills in a few weeks 
or fewer. In 1996, the 53.5 million workers in those occupa- 
tions accounted for 40 percent of total employment. (See table 
6.) The most common occupations in this category are opera- 
tors, fabricators, and laborers; and administrative support oc- 
cupations, including clerical. These workers had the lowest 
weekly earnings of all the education and training groups— 
nearly 30 percent below the average for all full-time wage 
and salary workers. Although very few detailed occupations 
in this group appear on the list of fastest growing occupa- 
tions, more than half of those with the largest job growth fall 
into this category. The projected increase in employment for 
all detailed occupations requiring short-term training is 7.2 
million jobs. The total number of job openings due to em- 
ployment growth plus net replacement needs is 22 million 
jobs, or 43 percent of the projected total number of job open- 
ings for all occupations. 

The next largest training category is occupations requiring 
moderate-term, on-the-job training, in which workers can gen- 


erally learn their skills after 1 to 12 months of combined on- 
the-job experience and informal training. This category ac- 
counted for nearly 17 million workers and 13 percent of total 
employment in 1996. Although the projected growth in em- 
ployment is 1.5 million jobs, net replacements are expected 
to add 4.2 million additional job openings through 2006. The 
occupations in this group had weekly earnings that were be- 
low the average for all full-time workers, but 27 percent higher 
than the lowest training category. 

Occupations in which workers generally require more 
than a year of on-the-job experience and formal training— 
such as police patrol officers; securities and financial ser- 
vices sales workers; and maintenance repairers, general util- 
ity—accounted for 8 percent of total employment. An 
additional 8 percent were employed mostly as supervisors 
in occupations requiring experience in another occupation 
that did not require post-secondary education. Total employ- 
ment in these two training categories combined is projected 
to increase by 2.1 million, and total job openings are ex- 
pected to be 8 million by 2006. Both categories had above- 
average earnings in 1996. 

Occupations requiring postsecondary training but less than 
a bachelor’s degree accounted for 6 percent of total employ- 
ment in 1996, and are projected to have 2.3 million total job 
openings by 2006. The below-average earnings of workers 
with postsecondary vocational training are heavily weighted 
by the relatively low earnings among secretaries, a category 
that accounted for nearly half of the group’s employment in 
1996. 

Several occupations in this educational category had sig- 
nificantly higher-than-average earnings, including aircraft me- 
chanics; data processing equipment repairers; drafters; and 
sales agents, real estate. The remainder of occupations requir- 
ing postsecondary training but less than a bachelor’s degree, 
generally require training leading to an associate’s degree. 
This group accounted for 3 percent of all jobs in the base year 
and is expected to provide 1.6 million total job openings by 
2006. Employees in this category earned significantly more 
than average in 1996. It is important to note, however, that 
half of the employees in this group are registered nurses. 
While most nurses currently get their training in associate’s 
degree programs, a considerable number have obtained a 
bachelor’s degree, which indicates that there is some overlap- 
ping of educational requirements among the groups. 

Occupations requiring a bachelor’s degree accounted for 
nearly 19 percent of all workers in 1996, but about a third of 
these workers needed experience in another occupation re- 
quiring at least a bachelor’s degree before getting their cur- 
rent job. For both categories combined, employment is pro- 
jected to grow by 5.6 million jobs and total job openings are 
expected to be nearly 11 million by 2006. Many of the fastest 
growing occupations and those with the largest projected nu- 
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Table 6. 
: category 


| (Numbers in thousands of jobs) 


Employment and total job openings, 1996-2006, and 1996 median weekly earnings by education and training 


Total job openings due 
Employment Change to growth and net 1996 
teplacements, 1996- median 
Education and training , 2006' weekly 
category a ata aa i ] earnings, 
Number Percent distribution Percent full-time 
i <7 SWERVE Lael Number | Percent | Number | gistribution| workers : 
bli 1996 2006 i 1996 2006 : 
—— : 
Total, all occupations ............ 132,353 150,927 100.0 100.0 18,574 14.0 50,563 100.0 $483 : 
! First professional degree ...............+. 1,707 2,015 1.3 1.3 308 18.0 582 i 1,057 
+ Doctoral degree .........ceccceeeeseseseeeees 1,016 1,209 8 8 193 19.0 460 9 847 
i Master's CeQree ..........sscecseccesnessesseee 1,371 1,577 1.0 1.0 206 15.0 430 9 682 
: Work experience plus bachelor’s 
or higher degree ..........s:sceceseereeeee 8,971 10,568 6.8 7.0 1,597 17.8 3,481 6.9 . 786 
: Bachelor's degree .... 15,821 19,838 12.0 13.1 4,017 25.4 7,343 14.5 686 
: Associate’s degree ...........eeeeeeseeeee 4,122 5,036 3.1 3.3 915 22.2 1,614 3.2 639 
: Postsecondary vocational training ... 8,091 8,689 6.1 5.8 598 7.4 2,329 46 444 
; Work experience in a related 
pFoccupation steer epee 9,966 11,177 15 7.4 1,211 12.2 3,285 6.5 534 
i Long-term on-the-job training .......... 11,011 11,890 8.3 7.9 879 8.0 3,466 6.9 487 
: Moderate-term on-the-job training ... 16,792 18,260 12.7 12.1 1,468 8.7 5,628 11.1 434 : 
: Short-term on-the-job training ......... 53,487 60,670 40.4 40.2 7,183 13.4 21,944 43.4 342 i 
| oe 


‘Total job openings represent the sum of employment increases and net replacements. If employment change is negative, job openings due to growth are zero 


and total job openings equal net replacements. 


merical increases require a bachelor’s degree and all had 
higher-than-average weekly earnings in 1996. 

Occupations requiring at least a bachelor’s degree earned 
42 percent more than the average, while those requiring work 
experience plus a bachelor’s or higher degree earned 63 per- 
cent more. The overwhelming majority of employees in the 
latter category worked in managerial and administrative oc- 
cupations in 1996. A relatively small proportion of occupa- 
tions require more education than a bachelor’s degree, includ- 
ing those requiring a first professional degree (1.3 percent), 
doctoral degree (0.8 percent), and master’s degree (1.0). To- 
gether, these three categories are projected to add another 1.4 
million job openings, 1996—2006. 

All of the categories requiring at least an associate’s de- 
gree are projected to have faster-than-average employment 
growth over the 1996-2006 period; those requiring less edu- 


Footnotes 


' Occupational projections presented in this article provide information 
to those interested in labor market issues. They also provide the background 
for analyses of future employment opportunities described in the forthcom- 
ing 1998-99 Occupational Outlook Handbook, BLS Bulletin 2500. Job out- 
look information in the 1998-99 Handbook, scheduled for release in early 
1998, will use the projections presented in each of the articles that make up 
Employment Outlook: 1996-2006. For a description of the methodology 
used to develop employment projections, see BLS Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 122-29. 
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cation and training are expected to grow more slowly than 
average. Consequently, the share of total job openings result- 
ing from employment growth and net replacement needs in 
each of the education and training categories differs from the 
distribution of employment in the base year. For example, oc- 
cupations requiring a bachelor’s degree and those requiring 
short-term, on-the-job training are expected to provide greater 
shares of total job openings through 2006 than they did in 
1996. However, occupations in the latter category will have 
many more openings attributable to net replacement needs 
than to employment growth. In general, workers in occupa- 
tions requiring the least amount of education and training have 
less job attachment than employees in other occupations. 
Therefore, occupations in the lowest training categories have 
a greater share of total job openings than their share of open- 
ings created by employment growth alone. O 


? The services industry division in this article includes State and local 
government hospitals and education. In the article on industry employment 
by James C. Franklin (this issue, pages 39-57), workers in State and local 
government hospitals and education are included in the estimates of gov- 
ernment employment. 

3 This analysis excludes miscellaneous residual occupational groups. 

* See the discussion on the uses of replacement needs information devel- 
oped in Occupational Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 2471 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, January 1996). 


Appendix: Occupational education and training requirements categories 


First professional degree. Occupations that require a profes- 
sional degree. Completion of the academic program usually requires 
at least 6 years of full-time equivalent academic study, including 
~ college study prior to entering the professional degree program. 


Doctoral degree. Occupations that generally require a Ph.D. or 
other doctoral degree. Completion of the degree program usually 
requires at least 3 years of full-time equivalent academic work be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree. 


Master’s degree. Occupations that generally require a master’s 
degree. Completion of the degree program usually requires 1 or 2 
years of full-time equivalent study beyond the bachelor’s degree. 


Work experience, plus a bachelor’s or higher degree. Occupations 
that generally require work experience in an occupation requiring a 
bachelor’s or higher degree. Most occupations in this category are 
managerial occupations that require experience in a related nonmana- 
gerial position. 


Bachelor’s degree. Occupations that generally require a 
bachelor’s degree. Completion of the degree program generally re- 
quires at least 4 years, but not more than 5 years, of full-time equiva- 
lent academic work. 


Associate’s degree. Occupations that generally require an 
associate’s degree. Completion of the degree program generally re- 
quires at least 2 years of full-time equivalent academic work. 


Post-secondary vocational training. Occupations that generally 
require completion of vocational school training. Some programs 


last only a few weeks while others may last more than a year. In 
some occupations, a license is needed that requires passing an ex- 
amination after completion of the training. 


Work experience in a related occupation. Occupations that gen- 
erally require skills obtained through work experience in a related 
occupation. Some occupations requiring work experience are su- 
pervisory or managerial occupations. 


Long-term on-the-job training. Occupations that generally re- 
quire more than 12 months of on-the-job training or combined work 
experience and formal classroom instruction for workers to develop 
the skills needed for average job performance. This category includes 
formal and informal apprenticeships that may last up to 4 years and 
short-term intensive employer-sponsored training that workers must 
successfully complete. Individuals undergoing training are generally 
considered to be employed in the occupation. This category includes 
occupations in which workers may gain experience in nonwork ac- 
tivities, such as professional athletes who gain experience through 
participation in athletic programs in academic institutions. 


Moderate-term on-the-job training. Occupations in which work- 
ers can develop the skills needed for average job performance after 
1 to 12 months of combined on-the-job experience and informal 
training. 


Short-term on-the-job training. Occupations in which workers 
generally can develop the skills needed for average job performance 
after a short demonstration or up to 1 month of on-the-job experi- 
ence and instruction. 
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Book Review 


Work-family issues 


Integrating Work and Family: Chal- 
lenges and Choices for a Changing 
World. Edited by Saroj Parasuraman 
and Jeffrey H. Greenhaus, Westport, 
CT. Quorum Books, 1997, 260 pp. 
$59.95. 


For most of human history, integrating 
work and family was not a major prob- 
lem. In hunter-gatherer and agrarian so- 
cieties, all family members who were 
able took part in cooperative activities 
that supported the family. Even in the 
early stages of the Industrial Revolution, 
cottage industries kept workers and 
families together, and market work and 
family needs could be easily coordi- 
nated. With the advent of the factory 
system, however, the job site moved 
away from the home, and workers be- 
came increasingly disconnected from 
their families while being subjected to 
the rigid discipline of the work place. 

Work-family conflicts came to the fore 
in the latter half of the 20th century, as 
millions of wives entered the labor mar- 
ket and families struggled to find ways 
to cope. New policies and programs 
have been put in place in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors to try to deal with 
the difficulties workers have in meeting 
their family and work obligations, and a 
large body of research and literature has 
arisen as scholars and others have tried 
to describe and understand the phenom- 
enon. 

Integrating Work and Family is a col- 
lection of essays by various authors de- 
signed to “. . . foster informed dialogue 
and debate among the various constitu- 
encies. . .” Some of the authors are en- 
gaged in academic research, while oth- 
ers are on the front lines (so to speak) in 
corporations and government. As a re- 
sult, the book tends to be somewhat un- 
focused, as different writers approach 
the subject from their own particular 
points of interest and backgrounds. 
Nonetheless, it is quite informative, es- 
pecially for readers who have only a 
passing knowledge of the subject. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
points this book makes is that work-fam- 
ily conflicts and issues go far beyond 
work schedules and child- or elder-care 
responsibilities. For instance, in “A pan- 
oramic view of work and family,” Faith 
Wohl suggests that the work-family con- 
flict is not about time (quantity and qual- 
ity), or about roles, but rather about val- 
ues—individual and social priorities. 
Perry M. Christensen describes the bal- 
ancing act of work-family integration 
amidst ever-changing dynamics by lik- 
ening it to navigating a sailboat in “To- 
ward a comprehensive work-life strat- 
egy.” Tyler Phillips, in “The work-fam- 
ily issue from a consultant’s perspec- 
tive,” describes work-family issues as in- 
cluding the community at large, as well 
as employers and employees. In “Ser- 
vice and work-and-family life,” Barbara 
A. Gutek proposes a model for work- 
family issues in which the family is acus- 
tomer (consumer) of services. She sug- 
gests that for many families who have 
difficulty purchasing these services—ei- 
ther because they have too little time or 
too little money (or both)—employers 
and other organizations could help take 
up some of the slack by providing work- 
ers with more convenient access to many 
of the necessary services. (Some ex- 
amples include car washing, dry clean- 
ing, banking, and fitness and stress re- 
duction classes.) 

In “Telecommuting as a response to 
helping people balance work and fam- 
ily,” Francine Riley and Donna Weaver 
McCloskey offer at least a partial solu- 
tion to some work-family problems. In 
a sense, telecommuting is something like 
a return to the days of cottage industry 
when market work was performed at 
home. The authors are quite enthusias- 
tic about the idea, but telecommuting 
may not be the panacea its advocates be- 
lieve it to be. Only certain kinds of jobs 
can be adapted to it, and it requires a 
great deal of self discipline on the part 
of the worker to set aside the ever- 
present distractions of home and family 
while working. 

These, along with many other essays 
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in the book, provide a broad-brush per- 
spective on the work-family scene, but 
it has some important limitations. In ad- 
dition to the lack of sharp focus that is 
inherent in books that are collections of 
articles, nene of the essays offers a dis- 
senting view. The authors all appear 
convinced that work-family policies and 
programs have beneficial effects for both 
families and employers. This does not 
leave much room for a debate in a book 
that is billed as an attempt to further de- 
bate. Also, none of the articles presents 
any data on the effects of such policies 
and programs, which makes any assess- 
ment of the impact of work-family poli- 
cies and programs on either workers or 
employers very difficult. Moreover, the 
segment of the economy that is repre- 
sented by the articles in the book is rather 
restricted; aside from those written by 
researchers whose background is prima- 
rily academic, the business sector is rep- 
resented by authors from a large phar- 
maceutical manufacturer and a large ac- 
counting firm. Needless to say, these in- 
dustries are not typical of private indus- 
try as a whole. Small businesses, the self- 
employed, and other areas of both the 
goods-producing and services-produc- 
ing sectors are not represented in the dis- 
cussions. 

Parasuraman and Greenhaus, however, 
make no claim that their slender volume 
is a definitive work. Rather, they char- 
acterize it as stimulating dialogue and 
debate. Perhaps by leaving a number of 
questions unanswered, it will encourage 
readers who become interested in the 
subject to find out more about work-fam- 
ily issues and problems and discover the 
answers for themselves. 


—Howard V. Hayghe 


Office of Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Labor history 


A Terrible Anger: The 1934 Waterfront 
and General Strikes in San Fran- 
cisco. By David F. Selvin. Detroit, 


MI, Wayne State University Press, 
1996, 272 pp., bibliography. $26.95. 


David Selvin has written a remarkable, 
unvarnished chronicle of the great 1934 


_ social upheaval—the series of strikes and 


street battles culminating in the July 4 
day general strike in San Francisco. It 
was the crucible that transformed a de- 
pression-wracked city with a degraded 
work force into a union stronghold. It 
curbed the power of an iron-fisted man- 
agement and business leaders, who 
learned the hard way that unionism was 
here to stay. 

This book is the product of Selvin’s 
intimate, first-hand knowledge of the 
situation. As he wrote: “I was there that 
angry discordant summer of 1934, not 
aS a participant but as a young, deeply 
engaged observer. If I could claim a first 
row seat, my vantage point was on the 
seat on the aisle, close up.” Selvin worked 
as a researcher for the Pacific Coast La- 
bor Bureau and then for the National 
Longshoremen’s Board, appointed by 
President Franklin Roosevelt. As a con- 
sequence, he interviewed many strikers, 
employers, and public officials. His ex- 


_ perience has been supplemented by more 


than 25 years of thorough research and 
reflections of those events. The book is 
fully documented with painstakingly gath- 
ered material. Hence, it gives a fully 
rounded out picture of all the protago- 
nists—with neat silhouettes of employer 
figures like Roger Lapham, John Neylan., 
Mayor Angelo, and General Hugh 
Johnson, director of the National Recov- 
ery Administration. AFL leaders such as 
Mike Casey, as well as Harry Bridges, 
are portrayed in their crucial roles. 

The book is put together in such a 
readable fashion that its gripping stories 
allow the readers to feel they were there. 
The street battles, the mass arrest of strik- 
ers, the overblown Red scare tactics, the 
Reds round-up, the interminable nego- 
tiations—every aspect of this incredible 
event are given their just due. After years 
as editor of Northern California Labor, 
Selvin must have engaged in consider- 
able study and reflection to form his judg- 


ment about the people and the city. He 
explains why San Francisco became a 
bastion of unionism. He also describes 
how Harry Bridges emerged as the most 
influential strike leader: among other 
reasons was Bridges’ insistence on work- 
ing with AFL local leaders, contrary to 
the advice of Sam Darcy, the Commu- 
nist boss of the West Coast. At the time, 
the Communists were calling the AFL 
leaders “labor fakers.” Selvin debunks 
the claims of Darcy that he masterminded 
the strike. In fact, he debunks most of the 
history from the left and the right (the strike 
was just a communist plot, the anti-union 
writers argued. The citizenry did not buy 
that line). 

Selvin’s virtue is letting the events 
speak for themselves. This allows the 
reader to draw his or her own conclu- 
sions. It is a refreshing way to look at 
labor history. 

—B. J. Widick 


Professor and Senior Lecturer (retired) 
Columbia University 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?If). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

Fora listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


es SE SEE EE 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 


data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 


dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen-: 


sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. — 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 


uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-W. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U.coy- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the SIc developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705S. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
- are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the US. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of - 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 


social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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Current Labor Statistics 


by the sis. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38—41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees.For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 


rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.Sslabor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
* ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from coun- 
try to country, BLS has reviewed these meth- 
ods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring compara- 
tive trends in productivity and unit labor 
costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 


Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent changes in manufacturing output are 
based on the trend shown by the industrial 
production index published by the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the manufacturing 
sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector/transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has noi published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
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statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such as" 


a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
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to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most.of-the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 
fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 

A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events with- 
in a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well 
as work-related illnesses, which can be diffi- 
cult to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 
Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 


including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Condi- 
tions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS In- 
ternet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


y 1995 1996 1997 
Selected indicators 1995 1996 i Se 
IV I 1) il IV I i} i 
+ ——,— —— 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.6 66.8 66.4 66.6 66.7 66.8 66.9 67.2 67.1 67.1 
Employment-population ratio.... 62.9 63.2 62.8 62.9 63.1 63.3|-— 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 
5.6 5.4 5.5 5.6} 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 
5.6 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.2 §.2 §.2 48 48 
16 to 24 years. 12.5 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.7, 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 11.8 
25 years and over... 43 41 4.2 43 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.6 
5.6 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.1 5.0 
16 to 24 years 11.6 11.3 11.6 11.9 11.1 11.1 112) 11.5 11.1 10.4 
DE RIES CN RON ooo oss pw acs nee senses cnel icermrpnseoencneeaeanead 44 4.3 43 43 43 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 4.0 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:" 
117,191 | 119,523 | 117,949 | 118,471] 119,248] 119,898 | 120,452 | 121,138 | 121,854| 122,538 
PPTEVERES SOCEM cece rtrcr cas recnreestereencer ene sre scerveneen cc uneaNesexcaceanckiante 97,885 | 100,076 98,610 99,111 99,831 | 100,392 | 100,953 101,598 | 102,259 102,795 
GoodS-prodichng: ts ssencneeee thames oy at eontdep pstbencaceandtetaas 24,265 24,431 24,293 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 24,694 24,747 
Manufacturing... «4 = 18,524 18,457 18,488 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 18,504 18,541 
Service-producing 92,925 95,092 93,656 94,135 94,821 95,451 95,943 96,504 97,159 97,791 
Average hours: 
PPYAVGRE SCENT sacs nacaecttpc temncenar in aenartnc ns aire nes 34.5 34.4 34.4 34.2 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.5 
Manufacturing. 41.6 41.6 41.4 40.9 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 
Overtime..... 4.4 45 4.3 4.3 45 45 4.6 48 48 47 
Employment Cost Index 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers).....4 27) 2.9 5 9 4 8 5 8 6 - 
Private industry workers.. 2.6 3.1 4 3 9 6 6 8 8 - 
Goods-producing* 2.4 2.8 6 7 9 6 6 4 1.0 - 
Service-producing~ 2.8 3.2 3 1.4 8 7 5 1 ir - 
State and local government workers... 2.9 2.6 5 5 2 1.3 6 4 uh - 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
— Data not available. > 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1995 1996 1997 
Selected measures 1995 1996 
Wl IV | 1) il IV I i 
Compensation data’? | | 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benetits): 
Civilian nonfarm 2.7 2.9 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.7 0.8) 0.5 0.8 0.6 
Private nonfarm... 2.6 3.1 6 4 9} 9 6 6 8 8 
Employment Uost Index—wages ana salaries: | 
Civilian nonfarm 2.9 3.3 8 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 7 
Private nonfarm.... 2.8 3.4 7 6 11 1.0 7 6 1.0 9 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 25 3.3 5 2 1.4 6 Pr s 93 2 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods 2.3 2.8 -.2 3 8 1.2 1 7| -5 -4 
Finished consumer goods. 23 3.6) =) 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 -6) =2 
Capital equipment. 2.2 4 -5 1.8 it -A -7 1.0 aA -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.3 Th, ra -6 -.2 1.0 4 -6 -3 A 

MEAAMSE TINCT IS 55 25685 Be Sos cus cscs SR AE Nes oaoes seventies vnovarnamiccss 5.5 147 —9 3.4 3.8 3.0 -4 AE -11.5 -4 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
RRR SION coe cs ws ssisanccs ose nt ehp inanstnsigp ies anasnansvansosia 0 1.5 rif 2.0 2.2 2.5 —1.1 1.9 1.8 rae f 
Nonfarm business sector. 2 1.3 11 1.6 1.9 2.2 ~1.0| 1.8) 1.4 2.7 
Nonfinancial corporations”... | 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes % Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1996 1997 1996 1997 
! il ll IV | ll 1 1) | il IV ! ll 
= < a ae — fo + 

Average hourly compensation:' | 
All persons, business sector. 27 47 3.3 3.3 44 3.2 2.9 3.3 3.5) 3.5 3.9 3.5 
All persons, nonfarm business sector.. 2.8 44 2.9 3.3 45 3.2 29 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.5 

Employment Cost Index—compensation: } 
IMRAN AID) See ose cela asin ccasorksnrpvenrnacenssevstonncerisoned 9 7 8 5 8 6 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 
NNR ge eet sn gcaaotn vos lease cnconssbinwsusxe-concxar ads 9 9 6 6 8 8 27 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 2.9 
6 9 3 5 2 6 27 3.1 2.6 2.4 1.9 1.6 
9 8 8 5 1.1 8 Zi 2.8 29 3.1 3.2 3.2 
5 wd 1.3 6 4 1 2.8 2.6) 25 2.6 2.5) 2.4 

Is | | | 

Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | | 
(2 i "Wines LTT ieee ehh gee oe RP | 1.0 8 9 6 9 if 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 
1.4 1.0 Th 6 1.0 9 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 
& 1.4 5 5 5 if 25 3.0 2.7) 2.6 2.6 22 
Nonunion.. 1.2 9 8 6 11 9 3.3 3.4 3.5) 3.6 3.4 3.5 

State and local governments 6 1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
* Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted i 
[Numbers in thousands] ., 
Annual average 1996 1997 i, 
Employment status |— 9° | 
1995 1996 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
+ + + + = ie ae 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ .| 198,584 | 200,591 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 


ae 


Participation rate.. 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 
Employed..........ssssssssees 124,900 | 126,708 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 | 129,715 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............ 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 
Unemployed reed 7,404 7,236 7,043 7,019 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 6,836 6,583 6,677 6,752 


4 
Civilian labor force. 132,304 | 133,943 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 | 136,200 | 136,290 | 136,480 | 136,467 i | 


Unemployment rate.... 5.6 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 4.9 48 5.0 48 49 49 | 
Not in the labor force........ 66,280 | 66,647| 66,770| 66,637 | 66,632] 66,614| 66,437| 66,754| 66,194| 66,577| 66,659| 66,800| 66,876| 66,884| 67,102 | 


| | 
Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 88,606 | 88,733 | 88,840| 88,971] 89,040| 89,446| 89,556| 89,604/ 89,680] 89,776| 89,829| 89,888 | 89,982 | 90,068 
Civilian labor force... 67,324 | 68,044| 68,056| 68,273] 68,391| 68,369] 68,998] 68,827] 69,111 | 69,147| 69,059 | 69,167 | 69,203 | 69,301| 69,171 


Participation rate......... 76.7 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 77.1 76.9 77A 7A 76.9 77.0 77.0 77.0 76.8 

Employed........:sccsseseas 64,085 | 64,897| 64,978] 65,299] 65,349| 65,367] 65,813} 65,818| 66,066| 66,243) 66,418| 66,266 | 66,414] 66,491 | 66,325 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio“... 73.0 73.2 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.6 


Agriculture 2,335 2,356 2,366 2,400 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 2,417 2,411 2,300 2,407 
Nonagricultural 

industries... 61,750 | 62,541 | 62,612] 62,899| 62,994] 63,011/| 63,449| 63,542) 63,703| 63,815| 63,997] 63,849] 64,003 | 64,191 | 63,918 

Unemployed... 3,239 3,146 3,078 2,974 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 2,901 2,789 2,810 2,846 


Unemployment rate..... 48 4.6 45 4.4 44 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 41 41 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


POPUlAtion’ .........eeeeccseeseee 96,262 | 97,050] 97,226) 97,290| 97,366| 97,457| 97,520| 97,571| 97,638| 97,685 | 97,767| 97,834] 97,919| 98,000| 98,082 
Civilian labor force............- | 57,215 | 58,094] 58,349 | 58,432| 58,574| 58,728| 58,894| 58,743) 59,130} 58,974] 59,130) 59,207 | 59,186 | 59,408 | 59,483 
Participation rate. : 59.4 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.6 60.6 


Employed..... ...| 54,396 | 55,311} 55,644} 55,681 | 55,753} 55,871) 56,165) 55,954] 56,359 | 56,392| 56,481 | 56,585 | 56,685 | 56,819 | 56,882 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*............. 56.5 57.0 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 57.7 S77; 57.8 57.8 57.9 58.0 58.0 
AGriculture........:0ccse 830 827 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 740 841 836 841 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 53,566] 54,484] 54,800) 54,881) 54,967) 55,099) 55,369) 55,179) 55,620) 55,613) 55,738) 55,845| 55,844/ 55,983 | 56,041 
Unemployed.........::+:+20+++ 2,819 2,783 2,705 2,751 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2,581 2,650 2,621 2,501 2,589 2,601 


Unemployment rate.... 49 48 4.6 47 48 49 4.6 47 47 44 45 4.4 4.2 44 44 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years : 
Civilian noninstitutional 


POPUIAtion” ........ccseccecsseseens 14,934 | 15,101 15,143 | 15,126] 15,139 | 15,318) 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300} 15,336] 15,359] 15,382 | 15,420 
Civilian labor force. se 7,806 7,886 7,931 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 7,826 7,901 Teen 7,813 
Participation rate ; 52.3 52.2 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 52.2 51.0 51.4 50.5 50.7 
EMDPIOVOd: :.c---ressssarcenenny 6,500 6,626 6,637 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 6,512 6,608 6,493 6,508 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio*............. 44.2 43.5 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 441 44.1 42.5 43.0 42.2 42.2 
Agriculture. 275 261 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 234 229 246 202 

Nonagricultural 
industries 6,144 6,239 6,356 6,387 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 6,279 6,379 6,247 6,306 
Unemployed 1,346 1,306 1,260 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 1,244 1,314 1,293 1,278 1,305 
Unemployment rate.... 17.3 16.7 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 16.7 

White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POpulation’.........ccsesecessees 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 
Civilian labor force...........+4 111,950 | 113,108 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 | 114,691 | 114,627 | 114,649 | 114,694 
Participation rate. ¥ 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 
Employed... 106,490 | 107,808 | 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 | 109,821 | 109,853 | 109,782 | 109,770 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............. 63.8 64.1 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 
Unemployed........csesre 5,459 5,300 5,117 5,098 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 4,870 4,774 4,867 4,924 
Unemployment rate.... 49 47 45 45 4.6 4.6 46 45 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 43 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

POP ULeAON jo aessercnanst 23,246 | 23,604) 23,690 | 23,728| 23,762| 23,794| 23,847 | 23,872| 23,895 | 23,923| 23,950} 23,978| 24,006) 24,043, 24,081 


Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate 


Employed........ssscceceseseees 13,279 | 13,542/ 13,566] 13,647| 13,673) 13,693) 13,709) 13,672| 13,784| 13,863) 13,837) 13,793) 14,055) 14,341| 14,236 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio“............. §7.1 57.4 57.3 57.5 57.5 §7.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.9 57.8 57.5 58.5 59.6 59.1 

Unemployed 1,538 1,592 1,618 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 1,597 1,605 1,455 1,463 1,510 


Unemployment rate. 


10.4 10.5 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 | 10.3 10.4 9.4 9.3 9.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1 
Employment status — cca + tee? —- 


1995 1996 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population' 
| Civilian labor force. 
| Participation rate. 


18,629 | 19,213] 19,346] 19,398) 19,454] 19,505| 20,013 | 20,067 | 20,119] 20,180} 20,236) 20,293) 20,351] 20,407] 20,464 
12,267 | 12,774) 12,871 12,989 | 13,182 | 13,150| 13,795 | 13,640 | 13,662) 13,572] 13,746) 13,807| 13,866) 13,910| 13,827 
65.8 66.5 66.5 67.0 67.8 67.4 68.9 68.0 67.9 67.3 67.9 68.0 68.1 68.2 67.6 


EMpIOyOd.........-2-2--0es00.0. 11,127 | 11,642 | 11,801 11,928 | 12,094| 12,141 12,653 | 12,538 | 12,493} 12,470] 12,730) 12,756] 12,768) 12,911 12,780 
| Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® ns 59.7 60.6 61.0 61.5 62.2 62.2 63.2 62.5 62.1 61.8 62.9 62.9 62.7 63.3 62.5 
| Unemployed......... 1,140 1,132 1,070 1,061 1,088 1,009 1,142 1,102 1,169 1,102 1,016 1,051 1,098 999 1,047 


ol 9.3 8.9 8.3 8.2 


Unemployment rate. 8.3 7.7 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 7.9 ee. 7.6 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
| NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
| Annual average 1996 1997 
| 
| 


Selected categories + — + 
1995 1996 | Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. | Sept. 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 | 129,715 
--| 67,377 | 68,207 | 68,304] 68,647 | 68,589 | 68,707) 69,164] 69,232 | 69,478| 69,627| 69,929| 69,567| 69,749| 69,791 | 69,639 


Women.. §7,523 58,501 58,944 | 58,970) 59,055/| 59,148} 59.416| 59,197] 59,697) 59,756} 59,710! 59,796} 59,958} 60,013] 60,076 
| Married men, spouse 
| DIGS cuisdesseeget ys canedcn aces 42,048 42,417 42,330 | 42,617 42,631 42,607 42,909 42,513 42,509 42,329 | 42,273 42,448 42,589 42,697 42,527 
Married women, spouse re 
PFOSBN rercetvreteasmerccusnekassces 32,063 32,406 | 32,679 | 32,537] 32,509} 32,631 32,826 | 32,578 | 32,699} 32,473] 32,445 | 32,519} 32,866) 32,933 | 32,843 
women wno maintain 
TMM BRsorectccacertctyensnievagoses 7,164 7,363 7,420 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 7,858 7,847 7,901 7,941 7,891 
Class of worker 
| Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,814 1,869 1,834 1,813 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 1,929 1,913 1,841 1,896 
Self-employed workers. 1,580 1,518 1,557 1,560 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 1,404 1,492 1,487 1,527 
Unpaid family workers........., 45 56 91 71 68 66 62 15 59 70 50 40 53 51 40 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 112,448 | 114,171 | 114,765 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 | 116,653 | 117,104 | 117,323 | 117,286 
Government.......:.+: ae 18,217 | 18,092] 18,132 | 18,270} 18,266} 18,385 | 18,144} 17,994] 18,036} 17,807] 18,099; 18,338) 18,254) 18,033 
Private industries... 95,954 | 96,673 | 96,886 | 96,863 | 96,946 | 97,176| 97,843 | 98,539} 98,572] 99,162 | 98,554) 98,766 | 99,069 | 99,253 
Private households.. 963 928 981 992 956 934 1,002 882 869 922 967 870 910 946 864 
95,025 | 95,692 | 95,894| 95,907) 96,012} 96,174] 96,962 | 97,671} 97,650) 98,195 | 97,684) 97,856 | 98,122} 98,389 
8,971 8,811 8,967 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 9,106 9,126 8,887 8,923 8,926 
122 129 137 140 149 162 136 108 130 148 128 131 129 81 


Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part ume tor economic 
TEASONG ca yoesabacasse dic ocoznen | 4,473 4,315 4,302 4,286 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 4,402 4,019 4,025 4,017 3,992 3,916 
Slack work or business 
conditions cr! 2,471 2,388 2,398 2,258 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 2,491 2,300 2,375 2,211 2,122 2,159 


: 
| 
Gould only tind p 
WOMMKen eres w onsen cnaes 1,702 1,605 1,617 1,683 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 1,347 1,522 1,519 1,476 
Part tme tor noneconomic | 
17,734 
\ Slack work or business 


FOGSONS. tree rccsenavesearceress 17,770 | 17,823) 17,754] 17,957) 17,868} 18,340] 18,070) 18,120} 18,176] 18336] 18,322| 18,015} 18,093} 17,690 
Nonagricultural industries: 
var tme tor economic 


NOGSONG cate. nexen ns. 4,279 4,123 4,130 4,118 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 4,235 3,806 3,782 3,872 3,854 3,728 


conditions. 
Could only tind pa 


WOT ste ceniaden citrate snr 1,663 1,576 1,580 1,647 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 1,347 1,298 1,509 1,485 1,435 
Fart ume tor noneconomic 


reasons 


2,346 2,263 2,284 2,147 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 2,374 2,159 2,220 2,102 2,037 2,040 


17,093 17,150 | 17,204} 17,123 17,237 | 17,737 | 17,452 | 17,565] 17,661 17,780 | 17,663} 17,418| 17,519} 17,180 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


! Annual average 1996 1997 
Selected categories at heer 
1995 1996 | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June| July / | Aug. | Sept. 
4 iu =il= 
Characteristic 

Total, all workers. 5.6 5.4 §.2 5.2 §.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 52 49 48 5.0 48 49 49 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. FY, 17.3 16.7 | 16.0). 163) 168] 165] 17.0] 175] 164] 15.4) 15.6) 168| 16.4) 16.4) 167 
Men, 20 years and over..... ted 48 46 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 44 44) 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 44 41 
Women, 20 years and ove! 4.9 48 46 47 4.8 49 4.6 47 47 44 45 44 4.2 4.4 4.4 
White, total 4.9 47 45 45 4.6 46 4.6 45 45 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

Men, 16 to 19 years. 

Women, 16 to 19 years. 

Men, 20 years and over. ae i A i i H if , A E 3 # ‘ i 
| Women, 20 years and Ovel...........004 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 


Men, 20 years and over. 8.8 9.4 9.7 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 8.4 9.1 8.2 7.5 7.8 
|| Women, 20 years and over.... 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 8.4 9.4 9.1 8.3 8.4 8.4 
Hispanic origin, total... 9.3 8.9 8.3 8.2 8.3 7.7 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 79 tie 7.6 
Married men, spouse present...:......... 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 an 2.6 2.6 rag 
Married women, spouse present........, 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 
Women who maintain families. ree 8.0 8.2 8.3 8.5 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 7.5 7.6 8.0 7.4 8.1 Tits 
Full-time workers. 5.5 53 5.1 5.1 53 5.2 5.2 5.1 Sat 48 47 49 47 4.7 4.8 
Part-time workers... 6.0 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 67, 6.0 5.7 5.7 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.6 5:5 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
re workers. 5.8 5:9 5.3 5.3 6:5 5.4 5.4 5.3 §.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 5.1 
Mining.. 5.2 ‘Set 5.1 5.8 4.9 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.3 3.8 5.3 2.9 
| Construction... 11.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.4 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.7 9.3 8.6 
| Manufacturing... 49 48 4.4 47 4.7 4.8 4.6 45 43 4.4 4.2 41 4.3 41 4.2 
Durable goods.... 4.4 45 4.2 4.4 45 47 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.5 35 3.4 3.6 3.3 
Nondurable goods..... ih B27 5.2 4.7 5.1 51 5.0 4.8 5.3 5.2 5.8 5.3 5.0 5.5 49 5.5 
Transportation and public utilities......... 45 41 41 4.4 3.5 4.0 41 43 41 2.8 CHIR ee) 3.4 3.9 3.9 
Wholesale and retail trade 3 6.5 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.5 6.0 6.2 6.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 3.3 ewe 3.0 2.9 29 3.1 3.5 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 2.5 3.2 3.0 3.0 
Services. ams 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.0 5.3 512) 49 5.0 48 4.6 4.6 48 4.3 45 47 
Government workers. 29 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.6 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 11.1 10.2 10.8 10.0 10.9 10.3 8.6 8.8 9.5 9.6 7A 10.6 7.5 9.5 8.9 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1996 1997 
Hi 
unemployment 1995 1996 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Na AB eee 
Less than 5 WEEKS... 2,700 2,633 | 2,522| 2,556] 2,819] 2,671| 2,801| 2,591] 2,650] 2,354] 2,523| 2,538| 2,352| 2,598| 2,470 
5 to 14 weeks 2,342 2,287 | 2,245] 2,265 | 2,252| 2,357] 2,223) 2,382] 2,380| 2,156] 2,022} 2,211] 2,071| 2,134] 2,142 


15 weeks and over. 
15 to 26 weeks... 
27 weeks and over.... 


2,363 2,316 | 2,277| 2,294] 2,184] 2,179] 2,155) 2,163) 2,064} 2,092} 2,071) 2,063) 2,157| 2012) 2,127 
1,085 1,053 | 1,040} 1,062] 1,018 976 943 | 1,025] 1,001 1,058} 1,078) 1,045} 1,082 931 1,035 
1,278 1,262 | 1,237] 1,232) 1,166/ 1,203] 1,212] 1,138) 1,063 | 1,034 993 1,018} 1,074; 1,082) 1,092 


Mean duration, in weeks. 16.6 16.7 16.9 16.7 16.0 15.8 16.0 16.0 15.3 15.2 15.1 15.1 16.6 15.9 16.0 
Median duration, in weeks 8.3 8.3 i K : A is A F i ee 8.5 8.4 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1996 1997 
unemployment 1995 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
ae a T 
Job losers’ 3,476 3,370 | 3,236 | 3,171] 3,261 | 3,221] 3,245] 3,163] 3,187] 2,979] 2,902] 3,145] 2903] 3,064/] 3,017 
On temporary layoff.. 1,030 1,021 989 957 994 987 953 944) 1,021 976 871 925 877 865 878 
Not on temporary layoff 2,446 2,349 | 2,247] 2,214] 2,267] 2,234] 2,293] 2,218] 2,167] 2,003] 2,031] 2,220| 2,026] 2,199] 2,140 
Job leavers.... os 824 774 800 797 825 845 890 787 784 754 801 829 822 915 868 
Reentrants.. 2,525 2,512 | 2,441 | 2,489] 2,523] 2,556] 2,505] 2,648; 2535] 2,420| 2,306| 2,359] 2,244] 2,144] 2,259 
New entrants 579 580 559 577 586 626 600 647 647 577 574 481 553 544 561 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ 46.9 46.6 46.0 45.1 45.3 44.4 44.8 43.7 44.6 44.3 44.1 46.2 44.5 46.0 45.0 
On temporary layoff. 13.9 14.1 14.1 13.6 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.0 14.3 14.5 13.2 13.6 13.4 13.0 13.1 
Not on temporary layo 33.0 32.5 31.9 31.5 31.5 30.8 31.7 30.6 30.3 29.8 30.9 32.6 31.1 33.0 31.9 
Job leavers.... Aa 10.7 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.7 12.3 10.9 11.0 11.2 12.2 12.2 12.6 13.7 12.9 
Reentrants.. 34.1 34.7 34.7 35.4 35.1 35.3 34.6 36.6 35.4 36.0 35.0 34.6 34.4 32.2 33.7 
New entrants. 7.8 8.0 7.9 8.2 8.1 8.6 8.3 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.7 TA 8.5 8.2 8.4 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
ODOS OFS sc-oNeos acess haseteccsnset duis | 2.6 25 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 on 23 a 2.2 2.2 
Job leavers... 6 6 6 6 6 6 iA 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 
Reentrants. 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.7 17; 1.6 1.6 1.7 
New entrants. 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1996 1997 

Sex and age — 
1995 1996 | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. 
Total, 16 years and over.. os 5.6 5.4 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 §.2 49 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.9 49 
16 to 24 years....... re 12.1 12.0 11.5 11.7 11.9 11.9 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.4 10.9 11.5 10.9 11.3 11.3 
16 to 19 years 17.3 16.7 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 16.7 
16 to 17 years. 20.2 18.9 17.6 18.0 17.0 19.3 17.7 19.7 19.4 18.5 18.4 17.3 17.5 17.7 19.5 
18 to 19 years. 15.3 15.2 14.7 15.3 17.0 14.7 16.6 15.2 14.6 13.3 13.7 16.3 15.8 15.6 14.6 
20 to 24 years 9.1 9.3 8.9 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.2 8.4 7.7 8.3 8.1 
25 years and over... 4.3 4.2 41 4.0 41 41 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 
25 to 54 years... 45 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 
55 years and over. 3.7 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 
Men, 16 years and over.... ab 5.6 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.4 |. 5A 5.2 49 45 5.0 4.8 4.8 49 
16 to 24 years..... 12.5 12.6 12.1 12.3 12.5 12.3 12.9 12.0 12.2 11.8 10.3 12.1 11.4 12.0 12.1 
16 to 19 years.. 18.4 18.1 17:5 18.1 18.4 17.4 18.4 17.9 17.9 17.2 16.2 19.0 17.2 17.8 17.5 
16 to 17 years 21.1 20.8 19.2 19.6 18.9 20.6 20.4 19.6 21.4 20.5 17.8 19.9 18.6 17.5 18.9 
18 to 19 years. 16.5 16.3 16.2 17.1 19.0 15.4 17.1 15.4 15.7 15.2 13.5 18.2 16.2 18.1 16.5 
20 to 24 years 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 9.2 9.3 9.8 8.6 8.9 8.7 7.5 8.2 8.1 8.7 9.1 
25 years and over. 43 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 
25 to 54 years 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.5 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 
55 years and over... 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 
Women, 16 years and over. 5.6 5.4 §.2 §.3 6.5 5.6 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 5.2 5.0 49 5.0 5.1 
16 to 24 years.... 11.6 11.3 10.9 11.0 11.3 11.4 11.4 11.9 11.3 10.9 11.6 10.8 10.4 10.5 10.3 
16 to 19 years. 16.1 15.2 14.4 14.4 15.2 15.5 15.5 16.9 14.9 13.6 16.0 14.4 15.5 15.0 15.8 
16 to 17 years.. 19.2 16.9 16.0 16.2 15.1 18.1 14.9 19.7 17.1 16.5 19.0 14.4 16.4 17.8 20.1 
18 to 19 years.. 14.0 14.0 13.1 13.4 15.0 14.0 16.2 15.0 13.3 11.3 13.8 14.3 15.4 13.1 12.6 
20 to 24 years..... 9.0 9.0 8.7 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.8 9.1 9.3 8.9 8.6 7.3 7.8 ial 
25 years and over.. 44 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.3 45 41 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 
25 to 54 years.. 45 4.4 4.2 4.4 45 47 4.3 4.5 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.0 41 41 4.2 
55 years and ove! er 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.0 3.3 2.9 2.6 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Aug. | July ug. Aug. | July ug. 

State | 1996 | 1997 | 1997? || State 1996 | 1997 | 1997° 
Alabama.. 4.9 47 GEN NNSSOUN ove ceyusrusvertecuon: -osntapeeisar= = umaneren 45 3.6 3.5 
Alaska.. 78 7.3 7.6|| Montana. 5.1 5.1 5.1 
Arizona. 3 5.6 4.2 4.5|| Nebraska. 29 2.4 25 
Arkansas. i 5.6 5.5 5.4|| Nevada... 5.5 44 4.3 
California... 7A 6.2 6.2|| New Hampshire... 4.2 3.0 2.7 

il - 

ii Colorado seo eee eect 4.2 3.4 Bio Newlersey eke attemeese een eet 6.1 54| 5.2 
mil Connecticut... 5:7 48 4.6|| New Mexico. 8.4) ~ 6.4 6.1 
Delaware........ oH 5.4 43 4.2 6.1 6.4 6.4 
District of Columbia...........-...ccceeccceeseeeees 8.6 74 7.9 4.2 37, 3.8 
hi Florida. 5.0 4.6 4.6 3.4 2.6 2.4 
GOI alies Nepeastece Mes hvsesranstumarsae ne one sear ets 4.6 4.4 4.4 48 4.2 4.2 
if Hawaii.. 6.4 6.3 6.1 4.0 3.8 3.8 
Idaho... Sit 49 §.2 5.9 5.3 5:5 
wil Ulinois §.3 47 4.4|| Pennsylvania.... 5.1 5.3 5.3 
NCH caren c et eeerecincs scree decaves cuewastacesancesees'th 4.0 3.2 ,59|| | FRMOGO)ISIANG: oe rcscerecspeneseesncrearverstescczencers 4.9 5.5 49 
3.8 2.6 2.7|| South Carolina. 6.2 4.6 47 
4.6 3.9 3.7|| South Dakota... 3.2 2.8 27 
6.5 §.3 §.3|| Tennessee... 5.0 5.5 5.1 
6.8 6.4 5:5 5.5 5.4 
6.1 Sot 3.5 3.0 3:1 
4.8 47 4.4|| Vermont... 4.6 3.8 3.8 
4.0 3.9 4.3}| Virginia 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Michigan 48 3.9 3.7|| Washington 6.5 48 5.0 
a Minnesota.. 41 3.1 3.2|| West Virginia. 7.3 6.7 6.7 
Ma Mississippi 6.0 5.0 5.5|| Wisconsin 35 3.8 3.6 
il WYORNUIG ox cnsnseccersascevesnnkessnssnnaveunesdeayaeteecns 5.1 49 45 


Al 


° = preliminary 


it! 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


rt Aug. July Aug: Aug. July Aug: 
State 1996 | 1997 | 1997? State 1996 | 1997 | 1997° 
| Alabama... 1,828.7 1,845.2 1,845.5 2,563.4 2,601.5 2,612.2 
Alaska. oe 263.4 267.0 267.0 357.9 364.4 363.5 
Arizona... 1 1,915.3 1,980.5 1,983.0 al 834.6 853.2 850.4 
Arkansas | 1,088.3 1,095.6 1,097.0 || Nevada...... a 851.2 898.8 896.7 
California....... wee.|  12,825.6 13,143.0 13,152.4 || New Hampshire........cccscceeeeeee 566.3 579.5 575.9 
Colorado. 1,909.5 1,940.3 1,938.1 || New Jersey... 3,651.5 3,706.1 3,697.8 
Connecticut... 1,591.9 1,620.5 1,620.3 || New Mexico... 695.5 708.2 707.9 
Delaware 378.2 388.5 390.0 7,927.7 8,015.0 8,018.1 
District of Columbia. 622.3 618.1 614.8 3,554.0 3,628.0 3,632.0 
Florida 6,202.7 6,404.6 6,411.6 309.4 318.0 318.3 


Georgia 3,539.3 3,609.4 3,620.4 5,317.9 5,351.6 5,362.5 
Hawaii. 529.4 527.1 529.2 || Oklahoma.. 1,360.4 1,391.8 | 1,404.8 
Idaho.. 495.4 502.9 502.2 || Oregon... 1,483.6 1,529.6 1,529.9 
Illinois. 5,699.9 5,752.9 5,752.0 || Pennsylvania. 5,328.8 5,421.7 5,415.9 
Indiana... 2,819.7 2,842.9 2,847.9 || Rhode Island.... 443.2 443.9 446.2 


1,381.9 1,404.4 1,403.5 || South Carolina 
1,226.6 1,266.7 1,264.6 || South Dakota 
1,676.9 1,711.2 1,706.3 
1,815.4 1,838.9 1,838.6 


1,680.3 1,707.9 1,707.7 

349.9 353.9 352.8 
2,534.6 2,547.2 2,552.2 
8,270.6 8,465.2 8,487.6 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 


539.8 549.8 ° 551.2 961.4 996.8 998.0 

Maryland..... 2,213.5 2,253.8 2,250.4 || Vermont. - 274.4 279.0 278.2 
Massachusetts. 3,050.3 3,115.0 3,117.7 || Virginia... «| 3,141.0 3,212.9 3,218.7 
Michigan... 4,357.9 4,401.1 4,404.6 || Washington 2,425.4 2,508.7 2,510.1 
Minnesota. 2,440.1 2,489.4 2,488.5 || West Virginia. 698.8 709.5 710.6 
Mississippi. 1,097.6 1,099.9 1,101.6 |] Wisconsin.. 2,613.4 2,647.6 2,650.0 
Wyoming... 223.4 221.7 221.2 


° = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry 
1995 | 1996 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept? 
TOTAL ceanthasesssesisesetuaciconsnvacl 117,191 | 119,523 | 120,019 | 120,248 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056} 122,440 | 122,480 | 122,695 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 97,885 | 100,076 | 100,506 | 100,759 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,721 | 102,685 | 102,978 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 24,265 | 24,431 | 24,439 | 24,479] 24,508] 24,540| 24,581 | 24,653| 24,670] 24,667] 24,702| 24,714] 24,713 | 24,771| 24,757 
581 574 571 570 $71 571 574 §74 §72 573 576 574 $74 §72 $75 
. Metal mining... 51 54 54 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 
Oil and gas extraction... 320 317 316 315 316 316 317 319 317 319 321 320 321 320 322 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels.................:000064 105 106 106 108 109 109 108 108 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 
CONSTrUCTION..........e0s0esesesseseesene 5,160 5,400 5,441 5,467 5,495 Sel §,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 5,622 5,625 5,637 5,636 
General building contractors....., 1,207 1,254 1,259 1,265 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,303 
Heavy construction, except 
RULING: Stree Sen scewcuaecctesbscasses 752 770 771 771 773 772 774 791 717 767 777 766 761 762 761 
Special trades contractors......... 3,201 3,377 3,411 3,431 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,569 3,572 
Manufacturing 18,524 18,457 18,427 18,442 18,442 18,448 18,465 18,475 18,489 18,495 18,498 18,518 18,514 18,562 18,546 
Production workers... 12,826 12,749 12,723 12,731 12,737 12,743 12,758 12,762 12,771 12,774 12,790 12,791 12,792 12,818 12,814 
Durable goods 10,683 | 10,766} 10,771) 10,780} 10,791} 10,803} 10,821 | 10,836} 10,848} 10,856] 10,864] 10,891} 10,910] 10,964| 10,947 
Production workers.. 7,317 7,370 7,872 7,379 7,390 7,398 TANT 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,530 7,519 
Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 782 785 787 788 789 793 797 799 800 797 796 798 797 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 510 504 503 503 504 505 506 507 507 506 508 508 510 506 506 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PTOOUICNS skc-ents recvcucsvassntveonese 540 541 541 542 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 538 541 541 540 
Primary metal industries.......... 712 711 711 707 708 707 708 708 709 710 708 709 708 TAS 716 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,437 1,448 1,452 1,455 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,475 
industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENT........--ceceeseoeseeeeseeed 2,067 2,112 2,108 2,115 2,145 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,166 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT...........-..--2-ec--e+se4 352 363 364 364 365 366 367 370 372 375 378 379 381 384 383 
Electronic and other electrical 
OOUIPMOM Ts tecsecenrseenenseseeed 1,625 1,651 1,652 1,650 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,663 1,666 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOMNIGS§.., -.c cso -csnccaccossend 581 610 610 609 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 628 632 637 641 
Transportation equipment........ 1,790 1,781 1,783 1,783 1,790 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,856 1,836 
Motor vehicles and 
BQWIPMEN Gs ccecscstcteceseoeee4 971 963 965 959 960 961 966 964 969 957 960 967 965 985 971 
Aircraft and parts............0 451 460 461 470 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 505 510 514 515 
Instruments and related 
WNOOUCIS ..c.0ote-speccrnnsssenecced 843 854 854 855 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 856 859 858 859 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
IMGUSTIOS! coc ccecsrcterosepevessoes 390 387 385 385 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 386 389 387 386 
Nondurable goods. 7,841 7,691 7,656 7,662 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,599 
Production workers.. 5,508 5,379 §,351 §,352 5,347 5,345 5,341 §,335 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,325 5,310 5,288 §,295 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,693 1,682 1,684 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,683 
Tobacco products..... : 42 ar} At 42 42 42 41 42 42 41 4 44 41 40 40 
Textile mill products... 663 624 618 620 616 615 615 612 612 609 609 607 608 604 607 
Apparel and other textile 
PR OOUCES fics. a denicxsrcertenaeesonnont 936 864 853 849 844 840 835 831 827 822 818 816 810 808 801 
Paper and allied products........ 693 681 678 679 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 675 675 675 676 
Printing and publishing............ 1,546 1,538 1,536 1,539 1,535 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,546 
Chemicals and allied products 1,038 1,032 1,029 1,029 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,027 
Petroleum and coal products... 145 142 141 141 141 140 139 139 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..................., 980 981 984 985 985 985 985 987 988 988 988 989 986 993 992 
Leather and leather products... 106 96 94 94 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 92 90 90 89 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 92,925 | 95,092] 95,580] 95,769] 95,942] 96,119] 96,328] 96,509) 96,674) 97,004) 97,132] 97,342 | 97,727 | 97,709| 97,938 
6,132 6,261 6,290 6,293 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,284 6,451 
Transportation.. | 3,904 4,038 4,066 4,072 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,043 4,213 
Railroad transportation............ 238 231 230 230 229 228 228 227 226 225 226 230 229 225 226 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 419 439 444 445 447 449 452 453 455 460 458 457 461 462 460 
Trucking and warehousing. 1,587 1,641 1,651 1,648 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,702 1,710 
Water transportation... 175 173 173 173 173 173 175 175 175 177 176 178 176 179 176 
Transportation by air... . 1,068 1,122 1,134 1,140 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,021 1,187 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 401 417 420 422 424 426 428 431 432 435 434 436 437 440 440 
Communications and public 
utilities 2,229 2,223 2,224 2,221 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,241 2,238 
Communications... 1,318 1,338 1,345 1,343 1,347 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,376 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
i 911 885 879 878 878 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 869 865 862 
6,378 6,483 6,513 6,538 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,674 6,684 
21,187 | 21,625} 21,718} 21,791 21,847 | 21,912) 21,917] 21,922 21,945 | 22,029 | 22,026| 22,079] 22,159) 22,191 22,214 
868 892 901 905 909 914 914 918 922 931 932 928 930 929 928 
General merchandise stores.....|_ 2,681 2,726 2,739 2,756 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,822 
Department stores... 2,346 2,388 2,403 2,416 2,418 2,425 2,420 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,458 2,470 2,473 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


a 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry 
1995 | 1996 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.” 
oe = ——F ic ToSTTiaa | yrs 
FOOd'StOFES........cencsecoesccreeetesces 3,366} 3,435] 3,445| 3,458| 3,467) 3,468) 3,474| 3,477) 3,478) 3,480} 3,482] 3,487 3,502 3,505 | 3,504 
Automotive dealers and 
Service Stations... 2,190} 2,270| 2,289] 2,295) 2,300) 2,304) 2,307) 2,311 2,315] 2,319| 2,316) 2,315] 2,318] 2,825] 2,330 
New and used car dealers....... 996 1,032 1,040 1,043 1,045 1,048 1,051 1,053} 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 1,058 1,058 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,125 1,101 1,101 1,107 1,107 1,106 1,107 1,103 1,104 1,105 |-—1,099 1,097 1,096 1,102 1,101 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SHORES Wi-ces csarmsxerease-rucenntcctantees 946 985 998 1,003 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042 1,044 1,047 
Eating and drinking places........| 7,354 7,499 7,509 7,516 7,530 7,551 7,552 7,556 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,595 7,639 7,622 7,633 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.............-...204 2,658 2,717 2,736 2,751 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,842 2,849 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 6,806 6,899 6,925 6,941 6,949 6,962 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,066 7,075 


Finance 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks 


3,231 3,301 3,317 3,330 3,334 3,343 3,351 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,394 3,405 3,413 3,424 
2,025 2,024 2,023 2,028 2,029 2,030 2,032 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 2,048 2,046 
1,466 1,466 1,468 1,472 1,473 1,475 1,478 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,492 1,490 


Savings institutions................ 276 263 259 259 257 256 255 255 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 
Nondepository institutions.......| 463 516 525 528 530 532 533 530 534 539 542 543 545 548 553 
Security and commodity 

brokers... 525 551 558 562 564 568 $72 576 579 583 586 586 592 595 599 
Holding and other investment 

Offices. lie 210 211 212 211 213 214 215 216 218 218 221 220 222 226 

Insurance.... 2,225 2,217 2,220 2,219 2,220 2,221 2,218 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,229 
Insurance CaFTierS.........-..ese2e4 1,529 1,510 1,510 1,508 1,507 1,507 1,505 1,503 1,500 1,502 1,503 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,507 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service. 696 707 710 711 713 714 713 716 717 719 719 720 721 722 722 

Real estate.. 1,381 1,388 1,392 1,395 1,398 1,402 1,406 1,409 1,417 1,418 1,414 1,423 1,421 1,422 


Agricultural services.............-:+4 582 625 630 635 639 638 647 649 648 664 669 668 673 675 679 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,668 1,716 1,722 1,726 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,748 1,749 
Personal services 
Business services.. 


Services to buildings... <4 882 897 898 899 896 895 893 897 896 902 903 903 901 895 904 
Personnel supply services.......| 2,476 2,646 2,706 2,711 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767 2,734 2,740 
Help supply services............., 2,189 2,341 2,398 2,398 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,397 2,407 
Computer and data 
processing ServiCeS...........0+ 1,090 1,208 1,226 1,236 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,347 1,357 1,369 
Auto repair services 
ANG Parking: ecre-see «vexeesreaveteeen 1,020 1,084 1,097 1,104 1,107 1,112 1,117 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,136 1,143 
Miscellaneous repair services... 359 375 377 376 380 380 380 379 380 382 384 386 387 388 388 
Motion pictures... 488 522 530 529 §28 530 530 §32 529 528 “532 537 539 546 549 
Amusement and recreation 
services. 1,417 1,466 1,471 1,478 1,481 1,483 1,490 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,567 1,558 


Health services... 
Offices and clinics of medi 


GOCIORS eich tie eonatcrre 1,609 1,679 1,691 1,695 1,700 1,703 1,713 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745 1,744 1,750 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,691 1,732 1,739 1,742 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,764 


Hospitals... 
Home health care services. 
Legal services....... 
Educational services. 
Social services.......... 


Child day care services.. 563 569 573 576 576 575 578 579 580 581 587 590 594 600 586 
Residential care. ss 643 672 678 679 681 683 684 686 690 694 695 698 702 703 709 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens............+++4 80 85 85 86 86 87 87 87 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 
Membership organizations......... 2,146 2,185 2,188 2,189 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,201 
Engineering and management 
BEIVICOS cesar cross neroten eset 2,731 2,846 2,872 2,882 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,025 3,039 
Engineering and architectural 
BOIVICES eit necatees 815 839 845 848 852 854 857 862 866 869 869 877 878 880 884 
Management and public 
TELAIONS.........eeeeeceeeeteeeseeeeeeee 805 873 886 892 904 911 913 919 923 936 941 950 959 969 968 


19,305 | 19,447| 19,513] 19,489} 19,494] 19,514) 19,529| 19,547| 19,545| 19,579) 19,565} 19,639) 19,719] 19,795| 19,717 
2,822 2,757 2,740 2,732 2,732 2,728 2,723 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,703 2,694 2,689 2,691 2,682 


1,978 1,901 1,884 1,879 1,874 1,870 1,862 1,861 1,856 1,856 1,851 1,843 1,839 1,831 1,826 
4,635 4,624 4,640 4,618 4,620 4,621 4,621 4,624 4,622 4,635 4,636 4,640 4,671 4,667 4,663 
1,919 1,924 1,941 1,922 1,925 1,927 1,928 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,950 1,972 1,965 1,968 
2,715 2,700 2,699 2,696 2,695 2,694 2,693 2,693 2,693 2,697 2,693 2,690 2,699 2,702 2,695 
11,849 | 12,066 | 12,133} 12,139 | 12,142] 12,165} 12,185 | 12,207 | 12,214) 12,236) 12,226] 12,305| 12,359} 12,437| 12,372 
6,606 6,748 6,796 | 6,797 6,807 6,815 6,831 6,849 6,853 6,858 6,850 6,902 6,954 7,017 6,970 
5,420 5,402 


Education. 
Other local government. 


‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. 
* = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry 
1995 | 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.?| Sept.’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR.............c:ceeeeeseeeeed 34.5 34.4 34.7 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.4 34.8 34.8 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.4 34.6 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............2scccseeecend 41.0 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.2 
IRMINGS (heh usc ednciasbucandasucsscsdcecossssssecseain | 44.7 45.3 45.3 45.4 45.3 45.7 44.7 45.8 45.9 45.3 46.0 45.4 45.4 45.6 44.7 ig! 
MANUFACTURING.... 41.6 41.6 417 41.7 41.7 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.9 41.9 
Overtime hours 4.4 45 45 45 4.6 47 47 47 49 49 4.8 4.6 47 4.7 47 wall 
Durable goods, 42.4 42.4 42.5 42.4 42.5 42.7 42.5 42.7 42.9 43.0 42.8 42.6 42.6 42.7 42.6 
Overtime hours... 4.7 48 4.8 47 4.8 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 Ht 
Lumber and wood products. 40.6 40.8 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.0 40.7 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 41.0 41.1 40.7 40.7 
Furniture and fixtures. 39.6 39.4 39.6 39.6 39.8 40.1 39.8 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.4 39.9 40.0 40.0 40.2 . 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.0 43.3| 43.2| 43.3] 432] 43.4] 426] 43.3] 43.1] 430] 434] 429] 431] 43.0] 43.0 hi 
Primary metal industries...............::00 4 44.0 44.2 44.4 44.4 44.3 44.6 44.4 44.6 44.8 45.1 44.8) 44.7 44.4 45.1 45.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel ri) 
POUNCE acca a va aaenicsacarn onninip urnatanntnal 44.4 44.5 44.3 44.6 44.6 44.6 44.7 44.6 44.8 45.2 44.7 44.5 44.3 45.4 45.2 
Fabricated metal products.............. 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.4 42.5 42.6 42.9 42.6 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.2 43.4 43.5 43.9 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.6 
Electronic and other electrical | 
equipment.... 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.3 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.7 41.8 7 
Transportation equipment... 43.8 44.0|} 444] 440] 443] 446) 447)| 446) 45.0 448) 445 44.2 43.7) 442) 437 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 44.9 44.9 45.3 44.8 44.9 45.2 45.6 45.3 45.7 45.3 45.2 44.8 44.0 44.8 44.0 
Instruments and related products........ 41.4 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.6 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.8 41.7 42.3 42.0 vf 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... | 39.9 39.7 39.9 39.8 39.9 40.4 39.9 40.5 40.2 40.5 40.3 40.1 40.4 40.2 40.3 ‘ 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.6 40.7 40.9 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.6 40.6 40.7 40.8 
Overtime hours... 4.0 44 44 41 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.4 43 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4 
Food and kindred products.. 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.1 41.1 41.3 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.4 40.9 414 41.1 41.1 


Textile mill products................ 
Apparel and other textile products.. 


Paper and allied products... 
Printing and publishing 38.2 38.2} 36.3) 38.2) 38.2) 384) 383) 385) 386) 385) 383] 383) 384] 383] 388 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.3 43.3 43.1 43.3 43.1 43.0 43.4 43.5 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.4 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.5 417 41.7 41.4 
Leather and leather products. 38.0 38.1 38.7); 386] 389] 388/ 384/ 389/] 387] 385] 382) 38.1 38.4) 37.8|) 38.3 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............-..cceeeeeee | 32.7 Ser 4. 32:9)  32:6)) 32.7) 33:0) $27) 33.0} 933:0:| 327) 327} $29) 32:7) 329) 327 
TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. 39.4 39.6; 39.8) 39.6) 39.8) 39.9) 39.5) 39.7) 39.8) 39.3) 39.5] 39.6] 39.0] 40.1 39.5 


; 38.3 38.3 38.4) 38.2 38.3 38.5 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 | 38.4 38.5 38.3 38.4 38.4 
RETAIL TRADE... .....02.0100scsscosressasssscsseosos 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 | 28.9 29.0 28.8 | 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 28.9 28.8 29.1 28.7 
° = preliminary. 

NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 | 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.? 


Industry 


ea ory dota] $11.48 $ 11.81 | $11.91 | $11.91 | $11.98 | $12.03 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 | $12.30 | $12.34 


Goods-producing...............s.eeeeeeeeee 13.04 13.47 | 13.57] 13.57] 13.62] 13.69] 13.73) 13.76] 13.79] 13.80) 13.85] 13.86) 13.86) 13.94] 13.99 
RR rarer nate saint epee em nsoesnsnn 15.30 15.61 | 15.70} 15.67] 15.77] 15.88} 15.98) 15.96] 15.94] 15.96] 16.05} 16.12} 16.10) 16.09] 16.25 
Construction. 15.09 15.46] 15.59] 15.58] 15.58] 15.69] 15.73] 15.79} 15.80} 15.86] 15.91} 15.95] 15.96] 16.03} 16.11 
Manufacturing.. nal) VOT 12.78 | 12.87| 12.87 | 12.93] 12.99] 13.02) 13.03) 13.07} 13.07} 13.11) 13.12] 13.11 13.20 | 13.23 

Excluding overtime...........::ssccsese 11.74 TAM 2 te-20 || te21 12.26 | 12.29] 12.34] 12.35] 12.37| 12.38] 12.38| 12.42) 12.41] 12.50] 12.51 
Service-producing................-s0eee024, 10.88 11.25] 11.385] 11.385) 11.43] 11.47] 11.49] 11.54] 11.59] 11.58] 11.63] 11.69] 11.70] 11.76] 11.79 

| 

Transportation and public utilities....... 14.13 14.44) 1451] 14.43| 1453) 1456) 14.74| 1464] 14.73] 14.76| 14.80] 1485] 14.95| 14.96 | 14.93 
Wholesale trade. 12.43 12.87 | 13.03} 12.93) 13.08] 13.17] 13.12] 13.23] 13.30] 13.27] 13.33] 13.42| 13.38] 13.53] 13.50 
Retail trade. aad 7.69 7.99 8.04 8.10 8.13 8.16 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 8.32 8.36 8.41 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 12.32 12.79 | 12,91] 12.86} 12.98] 13.00} 12.95] 13.08] 13.12| 13.00] 13.18] 13.29} 13.30] 13.46| 13.46 
NSIS sasenat tsi ene tnsnsivenctoysnaesess 11.39 11.79 | 11.89] 11.91] 11.99] 12.04} 12.05] 12.12] 12.16] 12.16] 12.20} 12.26) 12.26 | 12.32] 12.35 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars)... 
— Data not available. 

* = preliminary. 

NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


7.39 


7.43| 7.45| 7.42| 7.44| 7.45| 7.46| 7.47| 7.49| 7.49| 7.52| 7.54| 7.53] 7.56 = 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


: Annual average 1996 1997 

Industry + 4 
1995 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 

ice ihe 
PRIVATE SECTOR}. 2-0:-0cssceestereceees $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.95 | $11.95 | $12.00 | $12.06 | $12.11 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 | $12.20 | $12.39 
MINING: seteticieg hte ae EES 15.30 15.61] 15.73| 15.54] 15.67] 15.95] 16.18] 16.06] 15.98] 16.05| 15.98) 16.11] 16.03] 15.96] 16.28 
GONSTIRUGTIONS ccccceccetcasecessccsseortscoases 15.09 15.46} 15.75| 15.75] 15.62} 15.66] 15.73] 15.69] 15.67] 15.75] 15.83] 15.88| 16.00] 16.09} 16.28 
MANUFACTURING............-2eceseeeeeeeeeel 12.37 12.78 | 12.90] 12.83} 12.93] 13.07] 13.04] 13.02] 13.08] 13-09 “43.09 | 13.10] 13.11] 13.15] 13.25 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products. 


12.94 13.34 | 13.52] 13.42] 13.49] 13.64] 13.62] 13.58] 13.64] 13.64] 13.64/ 13.66] 13.62/ 13.71] 13.82 
10.12 10.44 | 10.57} 10.56] 10.57] 10.61] 10.58] 10.60] 10.60] 10.64] 10.71} 10.77} 10.82; 10.80] 10.86 
Furniture and fixtures... 9.82 10.15 | 10.27} 10.28} 10.28) 10.43} 10.38} 10.34} 10.43; 10.42; 10.47} 10.51} 10.53} 10.60; 10.69 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.41 12.82 | 12.99| 12.91] 12.96) 12.93) 12.99] 13.05] 13.03} 13.06} 13.12| 13.13] 13.20] 13.19] 13.28 
Primary metal industries............s00-00+4 14.62 14.97 | 15.18} 15.09} 15.18] 15.15 | 15.12] 15.09} 15.16] 15.15 | 15.09} 15.16] 15.28] 15.20] 15.33 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 


17.33 17.79 | 18.10) 17.94) 18.05) 17.92] 17.71] 17.73} 17.86] 17.88} 17.84) 17.99} 18.09} 17.98] 18.31 


Fabricated metal products... 12.13 12.52 | 12.67) 12.55) 12.62] 12.79] 12.75 | 12.75] 12.78] 12.80] 12.78] 12.77] 12.69] 12.81] 12.86 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.24 13.59 | 13.77] 13.70] 13.80] 13.97] 13.91] 13.88] 13.93] 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01] 14.01] 14.17 
Electronic and other electrical 

OQUIPIMOM  icccxsvexcescatsttysgecvesarssateusebs 11.69 12.18 | 12.35] 12.33) 12.36} 12.54} 12.46] 12.42] 12.49| 12.55] 12.56) 12.59] 12.69] 12.76| 12.89 
Transportation equipment.............-0+004 16.74 17.20| 17.45] 17.25] 17.35| 17.57| 17.46] 17.40] 17.51] 17.48| 17.47| 17.45| 17.23] 17.48] 17.63 

Motor vehicles and equipment. «| 17.84 17.75 | 18.04) 17.73] 17.85 | 1812] 18.02] 17.88} 18.01 | 18.01] 17.97) 17.92| 17.54] 17.88] 18.09 
Instruments and related products....... 12.71 13.14 | 13.31] 13.27] 13.34] 13.39] 13.38} 13.39] 13.47] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.54] 13.53] 13.69 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 10.05 10.38 | 10.48) 10.52) 10.59] 10.59] 10.59; 10.56; 10.56] 10.53; 10.52] 10.50] 10.52} 10.57} 10.61 


Nondurable goods..................-.0s200+ 11.58 11.97] 12.01] 12.00] 12.12] 12.24) 12.20} 12.19] 12.25] 12.27] 1227] 12.27| 12.37} 12.33] 12.41 
Food and kindred products. 10.93 11.20] 11.19] 11.16) 11.38) 11.46) 11.41] 11.32} 11.40] 11.45] 11.48} 11.45] 11.52] 11.51] 11.52 
Tobacco products 19.41 19.34] 18.37| 17.73] 18.60] 18.67] 18.56] 1852} 19.40] 20.32] 20.76| 21.10] 20.95] 19.77| 18.23 
Textile mill products.. 9.41 9.69 9.78 9.73 9.77 9.92 9.93 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97 10.01} 10.02} 10.09 


Apparel and other textile products...... 7.64 7.96 8.00 8.03 8.01 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.24 8.37 
Paper and allied products................ 14.23 14.67 | 14.74) 14.74) 14.86] 1495] 14.84] 14.78] 14.93] 15.00| 14.98} 14.99] 15.18] 15.14] 15.18 
Printing and publishing.............+:++4 12.33 12.65 | 12.82 | 12.81] 12.83] 12.90} 12.86] 12.90] 13.01) 12.99) 12.93) 12.90) 13.01) 13.06) 13.21 


Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum and coal products 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products. 


15.62 16.17 | 16.25] 16.28) 16.38] 16.45| 16.37] 16.49] 16.42/ 16.42} 16.47] 1654] 1659] 16.56] 16.58 
19.36 19.32 | 19.35] 19.35] 19.61 | 20.26| 20.13] 20.42 | 20.51 | 19.97] 19.98) 19.94] 20.02) 19.95| 20.52 


10.91 11.24) 11.31] 11.28) 11.83) 11.51] 11.49) 11.45] 11.50} 11.53} 11.50) 11.53 11.57) T1/S58°)) dies 


Leather and leather products.............. 8.17 8.56 8.69 8.71 8.73 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 8.89 9.13 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............-secscceceevone4 14.13 14.44] 1457] 14.49] 14.57] 1460] 14.71] 14.66] 14.70) 14.77] 14.72] 14.78| 1495] 1495] 14.99 


12.43 12.87 | 13.03] 12.94] 13.06] 13.20} 13.18/ 13.26] 13.28] 13.33] 13.32) 13.36] 13.37) 13.46] 13.50 


PRETIAI TRADES ccpcenas.ncu-cuneteeancerertceeees 7.69 7.89 8.06 8.12 8.13 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.43 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE................2000004 12.32 12.79 | 12.89) 12.87] 12.97} 13.02] 12.99] 13.15] 13.20) 13.09] 13.18) 13.23] 13.18) 13.32] 13.44 
SE MICES sremreer et nin be ete caeaseercaesirerateers 11.39 11.79 | 11.89] 11.93 | 12.04] 12.16] 12.19 | 12.24} 12.24] 12.20] 12.17 | 12.15] 12.07 | 12.11) 12.36 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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| 16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
| 


Annual average 1996 
Industry 9 1997 


— 


1995 1996 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug.’ | Sept.’ 
—+- — 


i = = ifs ath if 
_ PRIVATE SECTOR 


Current dollars..... -| $ 394.34 | $ 406.26 | $417.06 | $412.28 | $414.00 | $420.89 | $410.53 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.00 | $429.93 
Seasonally adjuste - —| 413.28} 409.70) 413.31] 417.44} 414.52) 421.08) 422.47] 418.83 | 420.56 | 423.16) 421.06] 425.58] 425.73 
Constant (1982) dollars... 255.07 | 255.51 260.50 | 256.87 | 257.30) 261.58 | 254.51 | 258.86| 259.93) 258.11] 258.86) 261.53| 259.45 | 262.29] 263.12 


RNR check dhuneuaVerincspacdavecunccsees 683.91 707.13 | 722.01 | 713.29) 712.99| 733.70] 715.16 | 732.34} 730.29| 723.86 | 731.88] 737.84] 724.56] 729.37| 737.48 
CONSTRUCTION..........ccsecsssesesees $87.00 | 602.94] 625.28) 628.43 606.06 | 604.48| 572.57} 588.38| 601.73) 609.53| 628.45 | 627.26| 641.60} 638.77| 651.20 
MANUFACTURING 


Current dollars 
Constant (1982) dollars. 


514.59 | 531.65 | 545.67 | 537.58 | 544.35] 559.40 | 541.16; 541.63 | 549.36) 547.16| 548.47 | 550.20} 540.13} 552.30} 561.80 
332.85 | 334.37 | 340.83 | 334.94 | 338.32 | 347.67) 335.50| 334.75 | 339.11 | 337.34| 338.14 | 338.79] 332.39 | 339.25 | 343.82 


Durable Qood6s.............-:scssecesneees 548.66 | 565.62 | 582.71] 573.03 | 578.72} 594.70) 576.13} 577.15| 585.16) 582.43] 583.79] 584.65| 570.68} 585.42 | 595.64 
Lumber and wood products...... 410.87 | 425.95| 439.71} 437.18 | 433.37] 437.13] 418.97} 426.12 | 431.42) 438.37 | 442.32] 446.96) 441.46| 444.96| 449.60 
Furniture and fixtures................ 388.87 | 399.91| 414.91 | 414.28) 416.34] 433.89] 407.93} 403.26] 416.16) 411.59] 416.71| 419.35| 415.94] 429.30] 438.29 
Stone, clay, and glass 

(3 1072 1 (a 533.63 | 555.11] 575.46) 568.04] 563.76| 557.28) 531.29 | 548.10} 553.78| 560.27 | 573.34| 572.47) 571.56] 577.72| 585.65 
Primary metal industries...........] 643.28 | 661.67 | 680.06} 670.00} 675.51| 686.30) 672.84} 673.01] 679.17 | 677.21| 674.52; 679.17} 670.79) 680.96} 697.52 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products.................04 769.45 | 791.66| 807.26) 796.54} 814.06) 808.19 | 791.64) 787.21} 798.34] 802.81| 797.45| 802.35) 801.39] 809.10| 831.27 
Fabricated metal products........ 514.31 530.85 | 546.08| 535.89} 542.66| 557.64] 536.78 | 539.33} 543.15 | 542.72| 543.15| 544.00| 527.90] 545.71] 552.98 
Ingustrial macninery ana 
QGUIDIMO Nts. esaysescceccosavnaese se 574.62 | 585.73 | 596.24| 587.73} 597.54| 620.27 | 602.30| 603.78; 610.13) 607.78} 605.52| 605.43; 599.63] 603.83] 620.65 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 486.30 | 505.47) 518.70| 514.16) 520.36} 537.97) 513.35 | 519.16} 527.08] 524.59 | 523.75| 528.78) 522.83 | 532.09| 545.25 


Transportation equipmen 
Motor venicles and 


733.21 756.80 | 787.00 | 762.45) 772.08; 801.19) 778.72| 770.82| 787.95] 781.36 | 780.91 | 778.27 | 730.55 | 772.62| 782.77 


CQUIPMENT.......--.cersecrerereeee 778.57 | 769.98 | 833.45 | 797.85 | 806.82) 842.58} 819.91} 804.60| 824.86] 817.65| 817.64] 811.78| 740.19} 801.02 | 812.24 
Instruments and related 
RGIS Ss once cena xcpasi nese ee §26.19 | 547.94] 559.02} 553.36 | 562.95| 575.77 | 557.95] 562.38 | 568.43 | 561.70} 563.78 | 567.75) 557.85 | 569.61 | 576.35 


Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 401.00} 412.09) 423.39 | 420.89 | 427.11 | 435.25] 419.36 | 423.46 | 425.57 423.31 420.80 | 421.05| 415.54] 425.97) 432.89 


Nondurable good6,...............00 468.99 | 484.79| 496.01 | 490.80; 499.34] 509.18 | 494.10} 492.48) 498.58] 496.94 | 498.16) 499.39 | 499.75 | 505.53} 513.77 
Food and kindred products......., 449.22 | 459.20] 472.22| 465.37 475.68] 481.32 | 464.39] 460.72| 463.98 | 462.58; 471.83} 467.16 | 473.47 | 481.12 | 487.30 
Tobacco products... 768.64 | 773.60} 771.54] 730.48] 766.32 | 782.27) 727.55| 724.13} 758.54] 780.29] 803.41 | 827.12] 739.54] 721.61 685.45 


Textile mill products.................. 383.93 | 393.41] 404.89 399.90| 407.41] 416.64| 407.13] 398.57| 408.70] 410.52 | 409.53; 415.75 | 406.41) 416.83} 422.77 
Apparel and other textile 

PUCK G ii senanrtadivacsvcsavasoenaeces 282.68 | 294.52 | 300.80; 301.93] 301.98} 308.89] 299.63 302.21 | 309.00) 305.41 | 306.16 | 311.85) 300.12 | 309.82 | 316.39 
Paper and allied products......... 613.31 635.21 | 648.56 | 642.66| 655.33] 665.28! 649.99} 639.97/ 649.46} 651.00] 650.13) 650.57| 657.29| 657.08| 669.44 
Printing and publishing.............. 471.01 483.23 | 497.42 | 491.90} 496.52] 503.10] 486.11 | 491.49! 503.49| 497.52) 492.63) 490.20} 495.68 | 504.12) 519.15 


Chemicals and allied products..| 674.78 | 698.54| 703.63} 703.30! 715.81] 730.38 | 705.55| 710.72| 709.34| 706.06| 709.86| 712.87 | 708.39) 713.74) 724.55 
Petroleum and coal products....) 846.03} 842.35 | 855.27| 843.66] 862.84] 889.41 | 905.85 | 886.23) 881.93] 846.73 | 847.15 | 855.43/| 854.85 | 855.86 | 896.72 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products............s 452.77 | 466.46 | 476.15 | 469.25] 471.33] 490.33 | 475.69 | 475.18) 480.70} 480.80] 479.55| 480.80/ 474.37 | 482.89 | 488.55 
Leather and leather products... 310.46 | 326.14] 340.65] 339.69 | 343.09) 347.02} 332.89} 336.80] 341.11 | 337.95 | 339.60} 345.71} 330.75 | 339.60 | 354.24 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.............00cce+0e 556.72 | 571.82} 587.17] 575.25) 579.89 | 582.54| 570.75} 579.07} 580.65} 578.98} 578.50| 588.24| 589.03 605.48 | 599.60 
WHOLESALE TRADE.........csscsscon 476.07 | 492.92} 502.96} 495.60) 500.20) 510.84] 499.52} 510.51} 511.28} 510.54] 512.82 | 517.03} 512.07 | 518.21] 519.75 
RETAIL TRADE.............2.2eccsesssees 221.47 | 230.11 | 234.55 | 233.04] 232.52] 239.09} 230.72 | 236.49) 237.35| 236.81 | 238.18 | 243.14 | 244.50) 246.21| 243.63 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.............0000+. 442.29 | 459.16] 470.49] 459.46 | 464.33 | 477.83 | 463.74) 482.61| 481.80/ 469.93 | 473.16 | 484.22 | 471.84] 479.52 | 481.15 


SERVICES... 369.04 | 382.00 | 387.61 390.08 399.02 394.31 | 398.52 401.70 


— Data not available. 
? = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 

Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


57.6 61.9 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5 62.6 61.4 60.3 63.8 62.4 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8 57.0 54.9 57.2 57.9 
51.7 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 54.4 62.6 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 57.4 50.7 58.8 57.4 54.8 -| * = - 


65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.7 65.6 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 58.7 53.2 54.6 52.4 57.9 59.6 59.7 59.0 $7.0 56.3 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
a RBS Ea - eae 


55.8 59.0 60.4 58.6 52.9 58.6 59.4 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6 58.3 
54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 42.1 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5 50.7 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

— 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 184,613 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
Civilian labor force..........cesesseeseseseseseed 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
Labor force participation rate.............. 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
EMDIOV OO Gece ccssscstuecccsaxciotisns 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
Employment-population ratio. 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
Agricutture..... : 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 , 3,440 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 
UNOMPIOVOR: cs scsesistrsscscareanvasceses ners 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Unemployment rate... 55 5.3 5.6 6.8 TS 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Not in the labor force.........ccescseseeeneee 62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Total EMPIOYMEN.......svecvecceovesvssesercsvescrees 105,210 107,895 | 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 
Private sector. 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 
Goods-producing.. 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 
Mining...... 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 
Construction 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 
Manufacturing... 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 
Service-Producing........sccceeseceeeenee 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 
Transportation and public utilities 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 §,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 
Wholesale trade. 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 
Retail trade ext “a 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 
SONICS Ser taievassiavensasvesshcsseces tev ses aaesersy 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 
GOVEMIMOME iiuss inex icierssnasoassaveacserana 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 
Federal... 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 
State. 4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 
Local. os 10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 


Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Private sector: 

Average weekly hours 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..... 322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 
Mining: 

Average weekly hours 42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........20s0200 541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 
Construction: 

Average weekly hours. 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 495.73 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOUIS........2:c.escscececssesseneeeeeeeenenes 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOur..........:ssssssssssesseessesssseesssears 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 475.69 490.14 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly hours.... 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.98 10.39 10.79 4115 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 380.24 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly hours. 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 wate 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly hours. 35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 325.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 
Services: 

Average weekly hours 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 305.79 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 4 


1995 ; 1996 1997 Percent change 
‘irre 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended | ended 
June 1997 
}_ | 
Civilian workers<sec sees le ee eee 125.6] 126.6] 127.2) 128.3) 129.2| 130.2) 130.9) 132.0)—132.8 0.6 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.3} 127.4) 128.0) 129.1] 130.0} 131.3} 131.9] 133.1] 133.9 6 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical.. 127.5 128.9} 129.4) 130.6) 131.4) 132.6) 133.1 133.7 134.6 af 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 125.7} 126.7| 127.4). 1265) 129: 131.1 131.5] 133.2] 134.0 6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical.............. 127.3 128.1 129.0 130.1 130.8} 132.0 132.6} 133.6) 134.6 7 2.9 

Blue-collar workers...... 1245) 125.2) 125.8) 126.7; 127.7) 128.3) 129.1) ~ 129.8] 130.9 8 2.5 

Service occupations 125.8) 126.7) 127.4) 128.0] 128.7) 129.7) 131.0} 132.0} 132.7 5 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 126.0| 126.5} 127.4) 128.3) 129.3} 130.1; 130.9} 131.5) 132.7 9 2.6 
Manufacturing..... 126.9} 127.3} 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1] 132.6} 133.8 9 2.6 

Service-producing. 125.5) 126.6) 127.1 128.2; 129.1; 130.2} 130.9} 132.1 132.9 6 2.9 
Services.........-0: «| 127.8) 128.9] 129.4) 130.4; 131.2] 132.5) 133.2) 134.1] 134.9 6 2.8 

Health services..... «| 130.2) 131.1] 132.0) 132.5] 133.4) 134.1] 134.4) 135.2) 135.7 4 ter 
HospitalS..-occ..cssssn0se. w-| 129.7} 130.4) 1831.4) 132.3) 132.9| 133.6) 133.8) 134.2) 134.6 3 1.3 
Educational services 127.4} 129.8} 130.2} 130.5) 130.8) 133.2) 133.9) 134.0} 134.2 =i 2.6 
Public administration”. 126.1| 127.4) 128.3) 129.2) 129.6) 130.7] 131.8} 133.0} 133.0 0 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 125.2} 126.3) 126.8) 127.9] 128.8} 129.8) 130.5} 131.7) 132.5 6 2.9 
Private industry workers 125.4, 126.2} 126.7} 127.9} 129.0) 129.8) 130.6} 131.7} 132.8 8 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 12517)" 126:5) © | 127.4 128.3) 129.2} 130.2} 130.8) 131.9] 133.0 8 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.2; 127.0] 127.6} 129.0) 130.0} 131.1] 131.7) 133.1) 134.1 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. col tate 127.8} 128.6 129.9| 130.7; 132.0 132.5} 133.7 134.8 8 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical occupations...........| 128.4] 129.3] 129.9] 131.6) 132.6} 133.3) 133.7) 134.6) 135.9 1.0 2:5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 125.4| 126.2) 126.9] 128.0) 128.8) 130.9) 131.3) 133.0} 133.9 7 4.0 
Sales! OCCUPATIONS socio counecsvevaceeasvanuesnvacctesoteinnrameanearesitts 122.4) 123.2 123.2 124.8 126.9 126.7; 128.1 130.1 130.7 oO 3.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 127.3) 128.1 129.0) 130.1 130.8}  132.0)-- 132.5} 133.7} 134.7 a 3.0 
BlWO-Collar: WOrk@IS ss... sc ccsspeeetsceeserenceoesetsonpbescutsessecosb ced 124.4) 125.1] 125.6] 126.6] 127.6} 128.1) 129.0} 129.6} 130.8 9 2.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 124.4) 125:4) 125:7|. 1265) 127.7). 428.2) 129.1 129.6} 130.9 1.0 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. Ms 124.8) 125.1 126.2'\ “d27A 128.1 128.7) 129.5} 130.0} 131.2 9 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations.........., 122.4) 122.9) 123.0] 123.9) 124.7) 1249) 125.2) 126.1 126.8 6 1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 125.3] 125.9} 126.8) 128.5) 129.3) 130.0} 131.3) 132.8) 133.4 5 3.2 
ServiceiOCcupations .c- :2sieneeeeteths va rnicntmnenisieusincccestina 124.0) 124.7| 125.2}, 125.8) 126.5} 127.4) 128.9} 129.8} 130.9 8 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’. 125.0| 125.8} 126.3} 127.5] 128.6) 129.2} 130.0) 131.1] 132.1 8 27 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.9) 126.5} 127.3) 128.2) 129.3) 130.1 130.9} 131.4] 132.7 1.0 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.6) 126.1 127.0 128.0} 129.0) 129.8) 130.5 131.1 132.3 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations 127.6 128.1 129.0 130.0 131.0 132.2 132.9 133.5 134.8 1.0 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations 126.7} 127.2) 128.2} 129.4) 130.2) 131.5] 132.1 132.6 133.8 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations 124.9| 125.5) 126.3} 127.1 128.3) 128.9) 129.6] 130.2} 131.4 9 2.4 
Construction........ 122.0; 123.1 123.4) 124.3) 125.3] 125.9) 126.4) 127.2| 128.7 1.2 2.7 
Manufacturing..... 126.9] 127.3] 128.3) 129.3] 130.4 131.3) 132.1] 132.6] 133.8 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations. 128.0) 128.7| 129.5} 130.5) 131.6) 132.8) 133.6] 133.9] 135.2 1.0 27 
Excluding sales occupations... 126.6} 127.4| 128.3) 129.5) 130.5) 131.8) 132.5} 132.8) 133.8 8 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations... 126.0} 126.3) 127.5) 128.4) ° 129.5} 130.2) 131.1 181.7] 182:8 8 25 
Durables...... 127.7; 128.2} 129.0} 129.7) 131.2) 131.9]’ 132.6} 133.0) . 134.1 8 2.2 
Nondurables.... 125.4] 125.7], 127.0} 128.3) 128.9) 130.0) 131.0) 131.7} 133.0 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing 124.9} 125.8) 126.2} 127.6] 128.6) 129.5) 130.2) 131.6) 132.5 af 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 125.8] 126.6} 127.2} 128.4) 129.2) 130.3) 130.9) 132.2) 133.3 8 3.2 
White-collar occupations 125.6} 126.5) 127.1 128.5| 129.6) 130.6) 131.1 132.7| 133.7 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupation: 127.1 128.0 128.7 130.0 130.9} 132.2 132.6} 134.0 135.1 8 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations. 123.1 123.9 124.0} 125.2)! 126.0 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2 8 2.5 
Service occupations 123.6} 124.2) 124.8) 125.3) 126.1) 127.1 128.6] 129.5) 130.6 8 3.6 
Transportation and public utilities 124.7} 126.0} 126.6) 127.9) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3] 131.7 3 2.6 
Transportation wed 923.0) 124.7) 125.1) 126.9) 127-7] 128.2) 129.2/ 130.6] 130.9 oe 2.5 
Public utilities 126.8 127.5 128.5 128.9 129.1 130.4 131.7 132.0 132.5 4 2.6 
Communications... 126.6 127.4 128.3 128.0 127.5 129.1 131.1 130.2 130.5 2 2.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 127.0 127.7 128.7 130.1 131.1 132.0} 132.4; 134.2 134.9 Bo} 29 
Wholesale and retail trade 122.8) 123.8] 124.2} 125.5} 126.4) 127.5} 128.6) 130.1) 131.2 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 123.1 124.1 125.0| 125.9| 126.4; 128.0| 129.0) 130.4) 131.9 2 4.4 
Wholesale trade 124.8) 126.1 127.0} .127.5| 129.3 129.9} 130.9) 132.9] 133.8 “f 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 125.1 T2627 "127-1 127.4) 128.7) 130.0] 130.9) 132.6) 133.7 8 3.9 
Retail trade 122.6] 122.7} 124.5} 124.8; 126.2) 127.4) 128.5) 129.7 9 3.9 
Food stores.... 120.7; 121.8] 122.4) 123.6) 124.4) 127.0) 128.4) 128.2} 128.2 0 3.1 
General merchandise Stores. ..........scssssseseseseseseseerse 120.7} 121.0] 121.7] 122.4) 123.6] 1246) 126.3) 126.4) 127.7 1.0 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 | 1996 1997 Percent change 
i 3 12 

: Series months | months 

; June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended | ended 
June 1997 

; Finance, insurance, and real estate. ..........:ccceseeeeeeeeed 121.8} 122.7 123.1 124.5| 126.3 126.7 126.0 128.6] 129.4 0.6 2.5 

Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cscsceseesceseeeeeeees 124.6] 125.4) 125.7 127.5} 128.5) 129.7) 129.2) 131.5 132.4 IA 3.0 

1 Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 124.1 124.8; 124.4) 126.9) 128.2} 130.3) 128.0) 130.6) 131.6 8 2.7 
} BRS RAFAT essere cocoon ce ncnncoaevic cute ceiwaecpetostapntacvsndenesseveaes 124.6 124.9 125.9 127.6 128.2 129.3 129.6 131.9 132.1 2 3.0 
j Services 128.2} 128.9) 129.4; 130.7) 131.7] 132.7} 133.4) 134.6] 135.7 8 3.0 
} Business services. 125.3} 125.7 126.3 128.9 129.2 130.2 131.8] 133.3 134.2 a7 3.9 
i Health services 130.3} 131.3) 132.2) 132.6) 133.5) 134.2) 134.5) 135.5) 135.9 3 1.8 
{ Hospitals 129.7 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.8 133.4 133.7 134.0 134.4 3 1.2 

4 Educational services. 130.3) 133.2) 133.7) 134.4) 134.8) 137.5) 138.0} 138.5) 138.8 2 3.0 
| Colleges and universities..... 131.3) 134.6) 135.2; 135.9) 136.2) 138.6) 139.1 139.5} 139.9 3 2.7 
y Nonmanufacturing... 124.6) 125.5) 125.9) 127.2; 128.2) 129.1 129.8} 131.1 132.1 8 3.0 
| White-collar workers... 125.6) 126.5) 127.0) 128.5) 129.5} 130.5} 131.1 132.7) 133.6 ac 3.2 
} Excluding sales occupations. 127.1 128.0 128.6} 130.0 130.8; 132.1 132.5} 134.0 135.1 8 3.3 
{ Blue-collar occupations 122.5) 123.5) 123.7) 124.6) .125.6) 125.9) 126.7} 127.5) 128.6 9 2.4 
q Service occupations 123:5 124.2 124.7 125.3 126.0 127.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 9 3.6 
j State and local government WOFKELS..........cserceeesererneereee 1269)" 128.7) 129'3) 129.9) 130.2) 131.9] 132:7/ 133.2) 133.3 1 2.4 
; Workers, by occupational group: 
: White-collar workers... 126.6] 128.6) 129.1 129.6} 129.9) 131.8) 132.5} 132.9] 133.0 5) 2.4 
s Professional specialty and technical.... 126.3 128.4] 128.8) 129.1 129.5} 131.6) 132.3 132.5 132.5 0 2.3 
j Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 127.4); 129.1 129.9} 130.7) 131.0) 132.0) 132.9) 134.1 134.4 ae 2.6 
; Administrative support, including clerical... 126.9 128.4] 129.1 130.0; 130.4] 131.8} 133.0 133.3 133.5 2 2.4 
| Blue-collar workers 126.3} 127.2) 128.0) 129.0} 129.5} 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132.3 2 2.2 
} 

: Workers, by industry division: 
S22) LEE Ses spasen she uace seertecenod parece ctecesnce Saaec bee cece See eee 127.1 129.2 129.6 130.0 130.3 132.4 133.1 133.2 133.3 i] 2.3 
| Services excluding schools” --| 127.7) 128.9) 129.4] 130.3] 130.8] 131.9] 132.0) 132.5) 132.9 3 1.6 
| Health Services..........2:cee000 | 129.8} 131.0) 131.6) 132.5) 133.1 134.0} 134.1 134.5} 134.9 o 1.4 
} HOSIRAIS: 2, --0r0s-2n-o<e ed 129.9) 131.1 131.7} 132.6] 133.2) 134.2) 1343) 134.8) 135.2 3 1.5 
i Educational services 126.8) 129.0) 129.4; 129.7} 130.0) 132.3) 133.0) 133.1 133.2 A 25 
| 127.1 129.4) 129.8) 130.0} 130.3) 132.6) 133.4) 133.4) 133.5 A 25 
; Elementary and secondary...... 127.4) 129.8) 130.1 130.2} 130.5) 132.6) 133.1 133.1 133.3 v. 21 
Colleges and universities.. 126.1 128.0} 128.7} 129.4) 129.9} 132.5} 134.0) 134.3} 134.1 -1 3.2 
j Public administration’... 126.1 127.4) 128.3) 129.2} 129.6} 130.7}; 131.8} 133.0} | 133.0 .0 2.6 
| 
| ' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists $ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
. of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
. ? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
{June 1989 = 100] i 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
eal enears 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
et Ie i EN a ae June 1997 
Civilian workers 06.0200) Jae 7 aaa ene 122.2| 123.2} 123.9) 125.1) 126.1] 127.2} 128.0) 129.2) —130.1 0.7 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 123.1 124.3) 125.1 126.3) 127.3] 128.6} 129.3) 130.6) 131.5 vA 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical... 124.7; 126.1 126.9} 128.0) 128.8} 130.2} 130.7; 131.4) 132.3 A 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 122.8; 123.8] 124.7) 126.2) 127.0) 129.0] 129.4) 131.0} 132.0 8 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. 123.4) 124.3) 125.2} 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4) 131.4 8 3.4 

Blue-collar workers..... 120.3 121.1 121.7 122.8) 123.9) 124.5 125.4) 126.2) 127.5 1.0 2.9 

Service occupations.... 121.8] 122.8) 123.4) 124.2) 124.9) 126.2] 127.6} 128.6) 129.3 5 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 121.4] 122.1] 122.9} 123.9) 125.1) 126.1] 126.8] 127.6) 128.9 1.0 3.0 
Manufacturing....... 122.9] 123.5) 124.3] 125.4) 126.5} 127.7) 128.4) 129.1] 130.3 9 3.0 

Service-producing 122.5} 123.7) 124.3] 125.6] 126.5} 127.7) 128.5) 129.8} 130.6 6 3.2 
Services 124.8) 126.2} 126.9} 128.0) 128.9) 130.3) 131.1 132.0; 132.9 iA 3.1 

Health services.... 126.6] 127.5} 128.4 129.3) 130.0) 130.8) 131.4) 132.4) 133.1 6 2.4 
Hospitals 126.0] 126.8/ 127.8) 128.6) 129.2) 130.0} 130.5} 131.0) 131.5 4 1.8 
Educational services 125.1 127.8) 128.5| 128.8) 129.1 131.6] 132.3) 132.5) 132.6 “a an 
Public administration“... 122.3) 123.2) 124.1 124.9) 125.3] 126.6} 127.7; 128.9) 129.0 3 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing 121.9; 123.1 128:7)) 125.0) 1125.9) 012720), 1278) 129.1) 2130.0 ai 3.3 
Private industry workers 121.5 122.4) 123.1 124.4) 125.6; 126.5 127.3) 128.6) 129.7 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 121.8} 122.6) 123.4] 124.7| 125.7} 126.8) 127.5} 128.6} 129.9 1.0 3.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 122.7; 123.6} 124.3) 125.8) 127.0) 128.0} 128.7) 130.2) 131.3 8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.4] 124.3) 125.2) 126.7) 127.6} 129.0} 129.4) 130.8) 132.0 9 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 124.4; 125.3} 126.1 127.8} 128.8} 129.6) 129.9) 131.0} 132.4 141 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..|) 122.5) 123.4 124.4) 125.9) 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 8 4.2 
Sales OCCUPALiONS 5.0 cussaactaac-ccesruevoreraneseveeceeematenaes ctu 119.3} 120.5} 120.4) 122.0) 124.4) 123.9] 125.9) 127.8) 1283 4 3.1 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..., 123.5 124.3) 125.3 126.5 127.3) 128.5) ~“ 129.2 130.6 131.7 8 3.5 
BIUS-COllal WOLKONS: -ccce cast chinerueecssaanenaeuteownesnaamsncesscaneneessnal 120.1 120.8) 121.4) 122.5) 123.7) 124.3) 125.1 126.0} 127.3 1.0 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 119.9) 121.0} 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.2) 125.1 125.8} 127.4 1.3 3.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 120.9} 121.4| 122.3) 123.4) 124.5) 125.4] 126.4) 127.2} 128.5 1.0 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........) 117.8) 118.5 118.6) 120.0 120.6 121.0 121.1 122.3 123.0 6 2.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 121.2 121.5 122.6 124.2 125.1 125.8 127.1 128.4 129.3 7A 3.4 
Service OccupatlOns .. 222 oie vecestesascdasccdeathbssnabkosbevivssnnassen 120.0} 120.8) 121.4) 122.2) 123.0) 124.1 125.7| 126.6} 127.6 8 3.7 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® sees epee ae 121.0 121.8 122.4 123.7 124.9 125.6 126.5 127.7 128.8 9 Ks | 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 121.4) 122.1 122.9} 123.9} 125.1) 126.1) 126.8) 127.5} 128.9 1.1 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 120.9) 121.6) 122.4) 123.5) 124.6) 125.7) 126.3) 127.0) 128.3 1.0 3.0 
White-collar occupations....... 1239/8) 124.4), \125:3), 426:2f) 127:3| 128.6) 1129.4 130.0} 131.4 Pa 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 122.5} 123.2} 124.2) 125.3) 126.3) 127.7) 128.1) 128.9) 130.0 9 29 
Blue-collar occupations.. 119.9] 120.7) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.5] 125.3) 126.0) 127.3 1.0 2.9 
Construction...... 115.7} 116.8) 117.4, 118.3) 119.6} 120.4) 120.8) 122.0) 123.6 1.3 3.3 
Manufacturing... 122.9} 123.5} 124.3) 125.4) 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.1 130.3 9 3.0 
White-collar occupations. 124.7 125.3 126.1 127.1 128.2} 129.6) 130.1 130.6} 131.9 1.0 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.2) 123.9] 124.8} 126.0} 127.0) 128.4; 128.9} 129.3) 130.5 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations 121.6} 122.2) 123.1 124.2; 125.4] 126.3) 127.3] 128.0) 129.2 9 3.0 
Durables......... 122.9} 123.6) 124.3} 125.1) 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.0} 130.1 9 2.8 
Nondurables... 122.9} 123.3) 124.4) 125.8) 126.5) 127.6] 128.5} 129.3) 130.6 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing 121.6 122.6 123.2 124.7 125.8 126.7 127.5 129.0 130.1 9 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........::eeccecescerseeeeeseeseees 122.5| 123.4) 124.2} 125.6) 126.5 127.6} 128.3 129.7 130.9 9 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS........:cceseseserecssesescseseneneneeeeeese| 122.3| 123.2} 124.0) 125.6) 126.8] 127.8) 128.5) 130.1 131.2 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. «4 123.8) 124.7) 126:6) 127.2) 128.1 129.5} 129:9) 131.5) 132.7 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations..... a AZOISY  A2H4 121.4) 122.7] 123.5} 123.8) 124.8) 126.0) 127.2 1.0 3.0 
Service occupations...... 119.8} 120.7) 121.3} 122.0) 122.8) 124.0) 125.6) 126.5) 127.5 8 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities... 122.0| 122.9] 123.7) 124.6) 125.0) 125.9} 127.0} 128.2) 128.8 6 3.0 
Transportation. -| 119.8} | 121.0] 121.6) 122.9; 123.2) 123.8] 124.7) 126.5) 1269 3 3.0 
Public utilities...... fe WAALS 25:21 1264 126.5) 127.1 128.4) 129.8) 130.1} 130.9 6 3.0 
Communications..... «| 12416) 125:31) 126!2)) | 126.1 126.5) 128.2} 130.3} 129.8) 130.6 6 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 124.4] 125.2} 125.9) 127.0} 127.7) 1285} 129.0} 130.4) 131.2 6 2.7 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 120.6] 121.6] 122.3) 123.9} 124.8) 125.8) 127.0} 128.5} 129.7 9 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 120.9] 121.9] 123.2) 124.4) 124.9) 126.5) 127.7; 129.3) 131.1 1.4 5.0 
Wholesale trade............ 122.7) 123.9) 125.5) 126.1 128.0) 128.5) 129.6} 131.4) 132.2 6 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 122.9} 123.7} 125.7} 126.3) 127.6) 1289] 129.8] 131.8) 132.8 8 41 
Retail trade..........sssescseceeeseees «J 119.6] 120.5) 120.6} 122.8) 123.1 124.4) 125.8] 127.1) 128.5 11 4.4 
FOOdStOrGS 3. is. taarensstarcsccanvss 117.6 118.6 119.1 120.5 121.2 123.1 124.7 124.8 124.7 -1 2.9 
General merchandise stores.... 118.5 119.0 120.1 121.0} 121.7 122.6) 124.7 125.0} 126.2 1.0 3.7 


. See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
1 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June ended | ended 
June 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... Ss 117.0 118.0 118.4 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 0.6] 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations cued, OZ 121.1 121.3 123.4; 124.5; 126.0} 125.3) 127.2) 128.1 ath 2.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 119.7 120.4) 120.1 122.7 124.2} 126.8) 123.8} 125.9} 126.8 at 2.1 
Insurance... 120.8; 121.1 4122.2) 128.6) . 124.1 125.4; 126.0} 127.9} 128.0 ail 3.1 
Services....... 124.4) 125.3) 126.0) 127.6) 128.7) 129.7) 130.5} 131.8; 133.0 9 3.3 
Business services. 122.9} 123.6) 124.3) 126.9) 127.7) 128.5} 130.1 131.4; 132.4 8 3.7 
Health services. 126.7} 127.5} 128.4) 129.3} 130.1 130.8] 131.4) 132.5} 133.2 5 2.4 
Hospitals......... 125.9 126.6 127.7 128.5 129.1 129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 4 1.6 
Educational services.... 125.9) 128.6) 129.4) 130.1] 130.4) 133.3! 133.8} 134.5) 134.5 12, 3.4 
Colleges and universities.... 125.9} 129.0} 130.1 130.6} 130.9) 133.4) 133.8; 134.6) 135.0 3 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing, 120.9 121.9 qe25 123.9 125.1 125.9 126.8 128.2 129.3 9 3.4 
White-collar workers.... 122.1 123.1 123.8) 125.4) 126.6) 127.6) 128.3) 129.9) 131.0 8 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.... 123.5} 124.4) 125.4; 126.9) 127.8; 129.2) 129.6) 131.2) 132.4 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations...... 118.5} 119.4) 119.8) 120.9 122.0) 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5 Wel 2.9 
Service occupations. 149-8] 120.6) 121.2) 122.0) 122.7) 123.9) 125.5) 126.4) 127.4 8 3.8 
State and local government workers.... 124.6) 126.6) 127.3) 127.8) 128.1 130.1 130.9} 131.4) 131.5 A 2.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 124.8| 126.8} 127.4) 127.9; 128.2} 130.3) 131.1 131.4) 131.5 at 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 125.0) 127.4) 128.0) 128.3) 128.6) 131.1 131.7) 131.9) 132.0 a 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 124.3 126.0 126.9 127.7 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3 131.7 3 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. 122.9) 124.4) 125.1 125.8} 126.1 27 A29:0\) 120121) «29:5 ee PRY 

Blue-collar workers. 123.8) 124.8) 125.7) 126.6) 127.0) 127.9) 128.8) 129.6) 129.8 2 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: 
i 125.1 127.6] 128.2} 128.6) 128.9) 131.2} 131.9) 132.1 132.2 ot 2.6 
Services excluding schools”.. 12515) 126.9 127.4 128.2 128.7 130.1 130.5 131.2 131.6 3 23 
Health services. 126.6} 127.9) 128.6) 129.3) 129.9} 131.1 131.4) 132.1 132.6 A 21 
Hospitals........... 126.3) 127.6) 128.4) 129.1 129.7; 130.9) 131.3) 131.9) 132.4 4 21 
Educational services. 124.9) 127.7) 128.3) 128.5) 128.8) 131.3) 132.0) 132.1 132.2 A 2.6 
SChOOIS........cseeeeeeeee 125.1 127.8) 128.4) 128.7; 128.9) 131.4) 132.2) 132.2) 132.3 a 2.6 
Elementary and secondary.. 125.8) 128.7) 129.2 129.3 129.5} 132.0 132.4) 132.4) 132.6 “2 2.4 
Colleges and universities. 122.9} 125.0 125.9 126.8) 127.1 129.8] 131.2 131.5} 131.4 -1 3.4 
Public administration“ 122:3|, 123.2) 124.1 124.9} 125.3} 126.6} 127.7; 1289} 129.0 A 3.0 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


1995 ; 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
| June 1997 
Private industry WOFKELS..............--cescesceeeceseessseseesseteeeneeeee 135.1) 135.6) 135.9) 136.6) 137.4) 138.1) 138.6) 139.4) 140.1 0.5 2.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkerS.........ssessessecenes Ces a acai 136.0/ 136.6) 136.7) 137.7| 138.4] 139.5) 139.7) 140.8) 141.5 5 2.2 
Blue-Collar WOrkersts .css-.csssceectesscssesvesseiatuecosctscsusuesssenssossets 133.6) 134.1) 134.7) 135.2) 136.1) 136.2) 137.0) 137.2) 138.0 6 1.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 135.9] 136.2) 137.1] 137.7} 138.6] 138.8] 139.7} 139.9} 140.9 7 17 
Service-producing.... 134.1] 134.8} 134.7] 135.5} 136.2} 137.2) 137.4) 1385] 139.2 5 2.2 
Manufacturing 135.2| 135.5] 136.7; 137.5} 138.5] 138.8] 139.8] 139.9] 141.0 8 1.8 
Nonmanufacturing. 134.7| 135.4] 135.3] 136.0] 136.7} 137.5} 137.9] 138.9] 139.5 4 2.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] : 


1995 ° 1996 1997 Percent change 
—— +— — 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 1997 
— | —— 
COMPENSATION : 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

125.8 126.8 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 0.6 1.6 
Goods-producing. 125.9 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 9 ast 
Service-producing.. .| 125.6} 126.8] 127.9} 129.0) 130.3) 131.0) 131.7) 131.9) 132.4 4 1.6 
Manufacturing............ a 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 ct, 15 
Nonimantufacturing ts. ctcccvsssccccicenceatune ineseaascaxrapapssitupenxcatexsane 125.0] 126.2) 127.1 128.0) 129.2) 129.9} 130.4; 130.6} 131.5 6 1.8 

Nonunion 125.2 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4, 131.8 132.8 8 3.2 
Goods-producing. 125.9 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4; 130.4) 131.3 132.0 133.2 9 2.9 
Service-producing.. 124.8 125.6 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 8 3.3 
MANU ACTENING era ccvunsnrsncsaceacevexcnuntsteenscvenupraczonsnaread-deactnati dent 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 1.0 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing 124.5 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 8 3.3 

Workers, by region’ 

INORMGASE irevecuneserseerecexstarserstcoussestmerncrernanteeecemanvessnesepeemaanantty 126.6 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 a 2.6 
124.3 125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 5 2.9 
126.9 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 14 3.1 
123.4) 123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 8 3.2 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 125.4 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 8 2.9 
Other areas 125.3 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4) 132.4 8 3.4 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

OTR yp ES pecans Gray ceccooa TREE Ice pecan rerePEc an Pee Herc trerercert| 120.6 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 at 2.2 
Goods-producing 119.3 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6; 124.1 125.4 1.0 2.4 
Service-producing.. 122.3 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 5 21 
Manufacturing 120.5 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 aa | 
NOnsmarufercturainG cis vaussnnsspeeeesupstaxsasel sas vurmatac sdacture cxyues eevee 120.6 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 8 2.3 

Nonunion 121.8 122.6) 123.3 124.8; 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 9 3.5 
Goods-producing 122.2 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.4 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 1.0 3.3 
Service-producing.. 121.5 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5| 129.1 130.2 9 3.6 
Manufacturing..... 123.8 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8) 129.6 130.3 131.7 14 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing.... 121.0} 121.9) 122.6) 124.2 125.2) 126.1 127.0} 128.5; 129.7 39 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
122.1 123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 8 3.0 
120.8 121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 mY 3.4 
122.2 123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 UE 3.3 
120.9 121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8) 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 9 3.3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas wf 121.6] 122.4) 123.2 124.6} 125.8) 126.7 127.4; 128.7 129.9 9 3.3 
Other areas........ a 121.3 122.1 122.4] 123.4 124.2 125.0 126.5 127.7 128.8 9 3.7 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
: ; rivate | State and local 
asin Medium and large private establishments’ Reitontey covennonia 
ments? 
1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1991 1990 1987 1990 
ble a! ul aS + 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
BRENIG HN UIT O sere teest ent cece cewsceussavetcncratersoenisuased 10 10 9 11 9 10 10 11 10 8 8 ait 11 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 27 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
Paid rest time 75 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48 *58 56 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Paid funeral leave Sen - - - - ~ 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days per occurrence. - - - - - 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days per year + 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal loave.:.......-......010..02.sereveatencneseeeeeas 4 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 11 38 39 
Average days per Yeal.........cesscscsssscenssscessnssesvene = = 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 Bf, 29 
Paid vacations 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
Paid sick leave 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid maternity leave..............cscscccsssssecsseseeeeets - - - - - - - 33 37 37 17 57 $1 
RIGRAN SIMNCAVO scp eranccstwacaravivsataciicaseseccosatuaysas = = = - - - - 16 18 26 8 30 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............scsssseeeees 97 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care............sccssesseeeeeres = = = 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care facilities.. 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Mental health care..... 98 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment. : - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment. - - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage... Serr Pci soskeeinctusweaasted 26 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 51 42 35 38 
Average monthly ‘contribution... - - —| $10.13 | $ 11.93 | $ 12.05 | $ 12.80 | $ 19.29 | $ 25.31 | $ 26.60 $25.13 | $ 15.74 $25.53 
Family coverage.............00+ 46 49 51 54 58 56 63 64 66 69 67 wal 65 
Average monthly contribution”... - - —| $32.51 | $35.93 | $ 38.33 | $ 41.40 | $60.07 | $72.10 | $ 96.97 $109.34 | $71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...................sees++ 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. ee 69 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 71 71 78 67 67 
Survivor income e benefits. - - = - = 13 10 8 Uf 6 1 1 1 
Retiree protection available - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 5S 45 
Participants in long-term disability : 
insurance plans 40 4 4 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
PUES EUNANIG sori ool nrusesunsncchssssesaenczrstchaeousrean cs 54 50 51 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans°........... 84 84 84 82 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 a 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available................ - 98 98 97 97 97 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years.. - - - 51 47 4 35 26 22 7 7 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula.... 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans... - - - - - ‘53 60 45 48 48 31 9 9 
Participants in aa with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... aatecata BEMASEeaNinaeoseacsarnita can! - - - - = 26 33 36 4 44 17 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligipie tor: 
Flexible benefits plans eel - - - - - - 2 5 9 10 1 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ns 23 36 8 31 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 


Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 

® In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 

* Data exclude college teachers. 

® Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1996 1997 
Measure 7 ql aiteae 
1995 | 1996 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June” | July? 
— = + —_— = = 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 31 37 2 0 3 5 2 1 1 0 1 6 6 0 2 
In effect during period.... 34 38 x, 5 6 8 7 5 6 4 7 12 3 4 
Workers involved: ‘ 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 192 273 3.6 0 6.3 15.5 3.3 2.1 43 Oia, §5.8 16.9 0 24.6 
In effect during period (in thousands). 207 275 24.6 17.9 16.6 22.9 19.5 12.0 16.3)--—9.9 10.1 60.6 60.5 12.0 35.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........-:+02+0 5,771 4,889} 379.4) 364.2) 194.7) 243.9) 234.6] 226.8) 237.8) 170.6; 144.3) 537.7) 567.4) 231.2} 228.5 
Percent of estimated working time’... .02 .02 01 01 01 01 01 01 01 01 01 .02 .02 01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p se 
= preliminary. 
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‘| 27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
i [1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee Annual average 1996 1997 
er 
[ 1995 1996 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. ake Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


All items 
All items (1967 = 100)... 


Food and beverages... 


152.4 156.9} 157.8) 158.3) 158.6) 158.6) 159.1 159.6} 160.0} 160.2} 160.1 160.3} 160.5} 160.8) 161.2 
456.5 469.9} 472.7) 474.1 475.0} 475.0} 476.7/ 478.2) 479.3) 479.7) 479.6} 480.2} 480.7; 481.6) 483.0 
148.9 153.7) =155.0) 155.8) 156.2) 156.6) 156.9} 156.9) 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.5} 158.1 158.4 
148.4 153.3] 154.6] 155.4; 155.9) 156.3) 156.5} 156.5} 156.6) 156.6) 156.6) 156.6} 157.0} 157.6) 157.9 


Food at home.... 148.8 154.3) 155.9) 156.8 157.2 157.7 WAS 197-7 157.7 157.5) 157-5) 157.3)" 157.7 158.5 158.6 
Cereals and bakery products 167.5 174.0} 174.7) 175.1 175.4) 175.7 176.5| 176.7 176.7} 176.9) 176.9) 178.2 178.3} 178.6) 178.1 

4 Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 138.8 144.8 147.2 147.9 148.9} 150.0) 149.6) 148.8) 147.8) 147.7 147.7} 147.9 148.2} 149.1 149.1 
5 Dairy products 132.8 142.1 146.7) 149.3 149.3} 148.6) 147.8 146.2 146.1 145.7 145.4) 144.1 143.3) 143.4) 143.5 
\ Fruits and vegetables... 177.7, 183.9} 183.6) 185.1 186.3 187.2 187.3 187.4 189.3} 186.4; 186.4) 183.7 184.6} 187.3 188.1 
i : Other foods at home.. 140.8 142.9 143.6] 143.9] 143.4) 143.6 144.8} 145.4) 145.5) 146.9 147.1 147.8 148.6} 148.7 148.9 


Sugar and sweets zl 137.5 143.7; 145.4) 145.7 144.2 144.7 146.9} 147.2 146.3) 147.9 147.9} 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.5 

Fats and oils............ F 137.3 140.5} 141.5) 141.6) 140.8) 140.7 142.3} 142.7 142.4) 142.4) 142.0) 141.6) 141.4) 141.4 142.0 
5 Nonalcoholic beverages. 131.7 128.6} 127.9) 127.6) 127.2) 126.9) 128.3) 128.5 129.5] 131.9 133.4) 134.8 136.3) 136.7 136.7 
s Other prepared foods. 151.1 156.2 157.5} 158.5 158.3 158.9} 159.4; 160.6} 160.3} 161.1 160.4; 161.2 161.3 161.8 161.9 
Food away from home. 149.0 152:7) 153.5); 154.2 154.7 155.0 165.3) 155.6 156.0} 156.2 156.3] 156.6) 157.1 157.4 157.8 
Alcoholic beverages 153.9 158.5 159.5} 160.1 160.2 160.5 161.1 161.8 162.1 162.3 162.8} 162.7 162.9} 163.2 163.5 


148.5 152.8) 153.9) 154.0) 153.9) 154.0} 155.1) 155.8) 155.9) 155.8) 155.9} 156.9] 157.5} 157.6) 157.7 
165.7 A7AcOlee Tle Anesiee Avan 72:3) 173.6) 174.6 175-2) 175.3). 175.3) 176.0) 177.0) 177.5) 177.2 
174.3 180.2} 180.9} 181.3) 179.9) 179.1) 182.7) 185.3} 186.8} 186.3) 185.3) 186.6} 188.4) 189.1 186.8 
157.8 162.0} 162.9] 163.3} 163.7) 164.0) 164.4) 164.8) 165.1; 165.5) 165.9) 166.4; 166.8} 167.3} 167.8 
ooh 204.3 214.7) 2148] 214.9) 207.9] 203.8) 217.3} 226.4) 231.7) 228.0) 222.9) 226.7) 232.6] 233.9) 2228 
Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100)......-.....:++44 171.0 176:5) 177.5) 178.1 178.6) 178.8) 179.1) 179.5} 179.8} 180.2) 180.6) 181.1) 181.7; 182.2} 182.8 

Owners! equivalent rent (12/82 = 100) A 171.3 176.8] 177.9| 178.4) 178.9] 179.1) 179.5} 179.9} 180.1] 180.5) 180.9} 181.4) 182.1} 182.6) 183.2 

Household inSurance.........-scscccececeseeseseenseeeed 157.4 161.0] 162.3) 163.4| 164.6) 162.4) 162.6) 163.8); 163.3} 163.8} 164.5) 165.3) 165.7) 166.3) 166.8 
Maintenance and repairs 135.0 139.0 139.9 140.2 141.1 141.5 141.5 142.3 142.4 142.5 143.2 143.3 145.4 145.5 142.6 

Maintenance and repair services. : 139.8 145.5} 147.4| 147.3) 147.6) 148.0) 148.2} 148.4) 148.4) 148.9) 149.9) 150.0} 153.8) 154.4) 150.2 

Maintenance and repair commodities........... 128.5 130.2} 129.5] 130.5) 132.3) 132.6} 132.5) 133.9) 134.3) 133.6) 134.1) 134.1] 133.7) 133.1 132.1 
Fuel and other utilities 123.7 127.5| 129.8] 128.7) 128.4) 129.4) 130.8} 131.0} 129.9) 128.9) 129.0} 131.9} 132.1} 131.4) 132.1 
111.5 115.2 118.4 116.2 115.7 117.1 119.1 119.2 117.2 115.3 115.3 119.8 119.6 118.6 119.7 

88.1 99.2 95.6} 102.9} 105.9} 110.3} 111.5} 109.6) 105.5) 102.1 100.4 98.0 94.7 93.5 93.7 
119.2 foe izeci (e270) Azeri) 122:8) 124.9) 125:8)) 123-4)° 112127) 121.9] 127.5)" 127.8) 126.7)" 128-1 
152.8 157.2) 158.3) 158.6) 158.9) 159.1 159.7} 160.2} 160.5} 160.8) 161.1) 161.7; 162.4) 162.1) 162.3 
123.0 124.7] 125.1) 125.0) 124.8) 125.0) 124.9) 125.2) 125.4) 125.5) 125.8) 125.7) 125.6) 125.2) 125.4 
111.2 111.3 111.5 111.1 110.8 111.0 110.8 111.2 111.1 111.1 111.5 111.2 110.7 110.2 110.2 
137.1 144.1| 141.2} 141.6] 141.8) 141.4| 142.3) 142.5) 142.8} 143.3) 143.0) 142.9} 144.0} 142.9) 143.2 
143.7 148.0} 149.4; 149.9) 149.6) 150.1 149.6} 149.9) 150.6) 151.1) 151.3} 151.8} 152.1) 152.6) 153.2 


132.0 131.7 131.5) 133.4) 133.4) 130.3} 129.6} 131.9) 134.5) 136.1 135.3} 132.4) 130.2} 130.0} 133.0 
128.7 128.2| 127.8] 130.0] 129.9] 126.5) 125.8; 128.2) 131.0) 132.7) 131.8) 128.6) 126.2} 125.9} 129.2 
126.2 127.7) 127.4| 129.2} 131.2} 127.8} 127.0] 127.3] 129.2) 131.4) 132.0) 129.0] 128.0} 128.9} 131.4 
126.9 124.7| 123.6) 127.1 126.7; 123.3) 121.5) 126.1 130.1 131.9) 129.9] 125.6) 121.1 120.3} 126.0 
127.2 A297 13t-4 1285) 126.7] 1269) 127-9) 127.2 129.7; 133.7) 133.8] 132.9) 131.3) 127.3) 126.7 
125.4 126.6} 126.7) 128.0) 127.7) 125.9} 125.0} 126.3) 127.0) 129.3) 129.1 126.3} 125.9) 126.3) 127.4 
152.4 150.6} 151.9} 152.0) 149.0) 141.6} 145.6] 146.9] 149.5) 148.1 146.0} 146.4) 146.9) 145.8} 145.3 
157.3 159.8} 160.4/ 160.6] 160.9} 161.5} 161.7} 162.2) 162.4) 162.6 162.9] 163.2} 163.5} 163.6} 163.7 


Renters' costs (12/82 = 100)... 
Rent, residential 
Other renters’ costs. 


| 

| Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
| 

| 


Other utilities and public services F 
Household furnishings and operations...........- 
Housefurnishings 
Housekeeping supplies.. 
Housekeeping services.. 
Apparel and upkeep....... 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel.. 
Women's and girls' apparel. 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel. 


Other apparel commodities. 
Apparel services.. 


Transportation......... 139.1 143.0} 143.2) 143.9 144.8) 145.2 145.0) 144.8) 144.9) 144.8) 144.4) 144.0 143.7) 143.8 144.3 
Private transportation. 136.3 140.0 140.0} 140.5 141.5) 141.7} 141.8} 141.9) 141.5) 141.3) 141.0) 140.7 140.1 140.8 141.0 
New vehicles.. 141.0 143.7 143.2} 143.8] 144.8) 145.4) 145.4) 145.4 145.4; 145.2 144.6} 144.2 143.7/ 143.0 142.7 
New cars...... 139.0 141.4 141.0} 141.5} 142.3 143.0} 143.0} 142.9 142.9} 142.6) 142.1 141.7 141.1 140.4} 140.0 
Used cars... 156.5 157.0 157.0 157.0} 156.5} 155.6) 154.7 154.4) 154.4) 154.3 153.9} 151.8 149.9 148.5} 148.2 
Motor fuel... 100.0) 106.3) 106.2 105.9 107.8} 108.6 108.6; 108.1 106.4) 106.0 105.7 105.9 103.9 107.6 109.3 
Gasoline... 99.8 105.9 105.7} 105.2 107.1 107.9 107.9} 107.4) 105.8) 105.4 105.2} 105.4) 103.5} 107.4 109.2 


Maintenance and repair 154.0 158.4 160.0} 160.5| 160.5} 160.6] 161.1 161.2 161.5) 161.9) 162.2 162.6} 162.9) 163.3 163.5 
Other private transportation... A 170.6 173.9} 174.1 175.4) 176.2 176.0) 1762) 177.1 177A 77S) AFTO)  U76.7 | ATES). ATT-4) , 176.9 
Other private transportation commodities....., 104.8 105.1 105.0} 105.0 105.1 105.2 105.2} 105.4) 105.1 104.7} 104.7} 104.7) 105.3) 104.8 104.6 
Other private transportation services... 186.0 190.1 190.3) 192.0 193.0) 192.7} 193.0} 194.1 194.5} 194.5} 194.2} 193.8 194.5} 194.5 194.0 
Public transportation. 175.9 181.9] 184.6) 187.2 187.3) 189.9 185.8} 182.4; 188.1 189.8} 188.1 186.6} 189.4) 183.4; 186.0 


Medical care. 220.5 228.2| 229.4) 230.1] 230.5) 230.6] 231.8} 232.7) 233.4] 233.8) 234.2) 234.4) 234.8) 235.2) 235.4 
Medical care commodities. 204.5} 210.4 211.2} 212.4 211.9] 212.0] 212.8} 213.9] 214.7) 215.2) 2156) 216.0) 216.0) 215.5) 2153 
Medical care services 224.2 232.4] 233.6] 234.2| 234.9) 235.0} 236.3} 237.1] 237.7) 238.1 238.5} 238.7; 239.2; 239.8) 240.0 

Professional services 201.0 208.3} 209.6} 210.2} 210.9} 211.0] 212.2} 213.2) 214.2) 214.7) 215.2] 215.5) 215.9) 216.3) 216.4 
Hospital and related services. 257.8 269.5} 271.6] 272.4) 273.2) 273.7) 275.7| 276.6) 276.7) 277.0) 277.3) 277.4; 278.1) 279.0) 279.4 

Entertainment 153.9 159.1 159.8] 160.1 160.7} 160.8; 161.3; 161.8) 162.1 162.2) 162.2} 162.7) 162.6) 163.0| 163.0 
Entertainment commodities... 138.7 143.0/ 143.3) 143.6) 144.0) 144.1 144.2} 144.3) 1445) 144.1 143.9] 143.9} 143.8] 144.6) 144.7 
Entertainment services 172.0 178.1 179.1 179.5} 180.3) 180.5; 181.3) 182.1 182.7) 183.3] 183.5} 184.5) 184.5) 184.3) 184.2 


Other goods and services... 206.9 215.4| 218.3] 218.8| 219.2) 218.7) 220.0) 220.7) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1) 223.1 223.5) 225.7} 228.1 


Tobacco products. 225.7 232.8) 234.1) 235.3] 236.2] 234.3/ 236.4] 237.4] 238.2) 243.2) 243.8) 241.3) 242.0} 243.4) 246.5 
PRT SOG) CA ivoscspctas sans ani Seni axcesstpsckacondatvvnanand 147.1 150.1 150.8] 150.9) 151.2) 150.5} 151.6) 151.5] 151.8) 152.7) 152.6} 152.8] 152.6) 152.5) 152.7 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances..... 143.1 144.3 145.1 144.6 144.7 142.8 143.6] 143.3 143.6 144.5 144.1 144.2 143.7 143.5 143.7 
Personal Care SOrViCOS.........:.:0esecececrseseseseeeeees 151.5 156.6) 157.2} 157.9] 158.6} 159.2! 160.7] 160.7) 161.2} 162.0} 162.3} 162.6} 162.5) 162.7) 162.7 


a 235.5 247.5| 252.1) 252.5) 252.8) 252.9| 254.0) 255.0) 255.8] 256.0| 256.6| 257.3} 258.0) 261.6) 264.9 
226.9| 229.9] 230.5} 230.7) 231.1] 234.5) 235.3] 235.4) 235.8) 235.9] 237.2) 237.7} 240.0) 241.5 
249.3} 254.0| 254.3] 254.7) 254.8] 255.8) 256.7| 257.6) 257.7) 258.3; 259.1 259.8] 263.5); 266.9 


Personal and educational expenses... 
School books and supplies 
Personal and educational services... 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ce LK 


Annual average 1996 1997 
i + i 
ante 1995 | 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


152.4 156.9} 157.8} 158.3} 158.6; 158.6} 159.1 159.6} 160.0} 160.2} 160.1 160.3} 160.5} 160.8) 161.2 
Commodities 136.4 439.9] 140.3} 141.0} 141.5} 141.4) 141.5} 141.8] 142.0) 142.3) 142.1 141.5] 141.0) 141.4) 142.4 
Food and beverages... tha 148.9 453.7} 155.0} 155.8} 156.2} 156.6} 1569) 156.9) 157.1) 157.1) 157.1 157.1 157:8)° Seer 158.4 
Commodities less food and beverages.........-..-J 128.9 131.5} 131.4) 132.1 132.6} 132.1 132.1 132.6] 132.9) 133:2) 132.9) 132.0} 131.0) 131.3} 132.2 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 129.5 133.0/ 133.0) 134.0] 134.7/ 133.7) 133.8|-—134.6}~— 435.0) 135.8) 135.4) 134.2) 132.9) 133.8} 135.5 
Apparel commodities 128.7 128.2) 127.8} -130:0/ 129.9) 126.5) 125.8) 128.2) 131.0) 132.7) 131.8) 128.6) 126.2) 125.9) 129.2 
Nondurabies less 100d, Deverages, 
and apparel. 132.9 138.6] 138.7} 139.2| 140.3} 140.5} 141.0} 141.0} 140.2) 140.6) 140.4) 140.1 139.3) 140.8} 141.9 
Durables aa 128.0 429.4 129.2} 129.3] 129.6} 129.9} 129.7} 129.8} 129.9} 129.6} 129.4) 129.0} 128.3) 127.7| 127.6 
Services....... mo 168.7 174.1 175.6| 175.8] 175.9) 176.1] 177.0) 177.7] 178.2) 178.3) 178.4) 179.3) 180.1 180.3; 180.6 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) 172.4 178.0| 179.0| 179.4) 179.41 179.3} 180.6} 181.6} 182.3) 182.4) 182.4) 183.1 184.1 184.7} 184.4 
Housenold services less rent OT 
shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Transporatation services 
Medical care services. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 


All items. 


138.3 142.0] 144.6) 143.2) 142.9] 143.4) 144.6) 145.0) 144.3) 143.7) 144.0} 147.0) 147.5} 146.9) 147.7 
175.9 180.5} 181.6} 183.2) 183.7) 184.1 183.5] 183.4) 184.9) 185.4; 184.9) 184.5) 185.6) 184.3! 184.7 
224.2 232.4) 233.6| 234.2} 234.9} 235.0} 236.3) 237.1) 237.7) 238.1] 238.5) 238.7) 239.2} 239.8) 240.0 
193.3 201.4) 203.9} 204.3} 204.8] 205.0) 205.9) 206.7) 207.3) 207.7) 208.0) 208.8; 209.1) 210.7) 2122 


All items 1eSS 1000 reo anncassxocttunescsaseEemnreresnensned 163.1 157.5| 158.4] 158.8} 159.0) 159.0) 159.6] 160.2) 160.6) 160.8} 160.7} 161.0) 161.1 161.3} 161.8 
All items less Shelter............--ccccceseesccseseeeseneseey 148.6 152.8] 153.8; 154.2] 154.6] 154.7) 155.0) 155.3) 155.6) 155.8} 155.7) 155.7} 155.6] 155.9] 156.6 
All items less NOmMeowne;’rs' COSTS 

(UEU CPA N80) We eae bere Unccrrapeenecececrcceaaaa ac 153.5 157.9| 158.9] 159.4) 159.6) 159.6) 160.2) 160.8) 161.2) 161.2) 161.1 161.2} 161.3) 161.6} 162.0 


All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food.. 
Nondurables less food 


148.6 152.8) 153.8) 154.2] 154.5) 154.5} 155.0) 155.5) 155.9) 156.0) 155.9) 156.1] 156.3} 156.6) 157.1 
129.8 132.6] 132.5) 183.2)’ 133.7) 133.3) 133.3) 133.8} 134.1] 134.4) 134.1] 133.3) 132.3) 132.6) 133.5 
130.9 134.5} 134.5} 135.5] 136.1) 135.3) 135.4) 136.2) 136.6) 137.4) 137.0} 135.9] 134.7) 135.5) 137.2 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 134.1 139.5) 139.8) 140.3) 141.2) 141.5) 142.0) 142.1) 141.4) 141.7] 141.7) 141.4) 140.8) 142.1) 143.0 
NONGUCADIOS c1-ctceRe ssn ccesteiersn=nepeeee 4 139.3 143.5} 144.1) 145.1] 145.6} 145.3} 145.5] 145.9] 146.2) 146.6) 146.4) 145.8) 145.4) 146.1) 147.1 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)....... 176.8 182.5] 184.6] 184.6] 184.8) 185.2) 185.9) 186.4) 186.7] 186.8) 186.9} 188.1; 188.8) 188.7) 189.5 
Services less medical care.. 163.5 168.7) 170.2} 170.4) 170.4) 170.6) 171.5) 172.2) 172.7) 172.8) 172.8) 173.8) 174.6) 174.8) 175.1 
105.2 140.4) 190.7) 10S) 144.4 112.2) 148.3) 118.4)) © 114.2) 9110.0) 109.9) 11253) TIA ek eT Taso) 
158.7 163.1] 164.0) 164.7| 164.9) 164.8] 165.3] 165.9} 166.5} 166.8) 166.8) 166.7) 167.0) 167.3} 167.6 
161.2 165.6) 166.4/ 167.0] 167.2) 167.0] 167.5} 168.3) 169.0} 169.4) 169.3) 169.2) 169.5) 169.6} 170.0 

Commodities less food and energy 139.3 141.3] 141.4] 142.0] 142.2) 141.5) 141.5} 142.2) 143.0) 143.5) 143.3) 142.2) 141.5) 141.2) 142.0 

Energy commodities.. 2! 98.8 105.7| 105.2} 105.8} 107.9) 109.1) 109.2) 108.6] 106.6) 105.8} 105.3} 105.2) 103.1) 106.2) 107.7 

Services l€SS CNErGY.,.......-cssesercensnenenecereeseneed 173.7 179.4) 180.7} 181.2} 181.4; 181.5} 182.4) 183.1} 183.8} 184.1) 184.1} 184.6) 185.4) 185.8) 186.0 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 


All items less energy.. 
All items less food and energy 


1982-84 = $1.00... 656 638 634 632 631 631 628 -626 -625 624 625 624 -623 -622 -620 
1967 = $1.00 219 213 212 211 211 211 .210 -209 .209 -208 .209 .208 .208 -208 207 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

AUTOS ieee surcetces seep barccesertenencatann enuresis 149.8 154.1 155.1; 155.5} 155.9] 155.9] 156.3] 156.8] 157.0] 157.2) 157.2} 157.4) 157.5) 157.8) 158.3 


All items (1967 = 100)... 446.1 459.1| 461.9) 463.2) 464.2) 464.3) 465.7); 467.0) 467.8) 468.3) 468.3) 468.8) 469.0) 470.0) 471.5 


Food and beverages 148.3 163.2), 154:5]) 165.2). 155.7)| 156.1 156.4) 156.4; 156.5) 156.5] 156.6) 156.6} 157.0| 157.6) 157.8 
FOG i cnitceceesne 147.9 152.8) 154.1 154.9] 155.4) 155.8) 156.1 156.0) 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.6; 157.1 157.4 
Food at home.. te 147.9 153.5} 155.1 155.9} 156.4) 156.9) 157.1 156.8} 156.7} 156.6] 156.6] 156.5) 156.9) 157.6) 157.7 
Cereals and bakery products... 167.2 173.6) 174.3) 174.7) 175.1 175.4] 176.2| 176.4) 176.4) 176.6) 176.7) 177.9) 177.9) 178.2\) 177.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 138.5 144.5} 146.8] 147.5} 148.6} 149.8] 149.3) 148.4) 147.4) 147.3) 147.4) 147.5} 148.0) 148.8) 148.7 
Dairy products. 132.5 141.9] 146.4] 148.9} 149.2) 148.5) 147.6} 146.0) 145.8) 145.4) 145.1 143.8} 143.0} 143.0) 143.2 
Fruits and vegetables.. 176.7 183.1] 183.2} 184.1 185.2} 186.0} 186.1 186.1 188.2; 185.2; 185.4) 483.1 184.0} 186.9) 187.5 
Other foods at home... 140.3 142.6] 143.2) 143.5) 143.0) 143.2) 1444) 145.0) 145.1 146.4) 146.6] 147.2} 147.9) 148.0) 148.2 
Sugar and sweets... 137.5 143.6] 145.3) 145.6} 144.0) 144.5) 146.8) 147.2) 146.2) 147.9) 147.9) 148.1 149.2; 147.8} 148.4 


Fats and oils 137.1 140.3] 141.2) 141.3) 140.5) 140.4) 141.9) 142.3) 142.2) 142.1 141.7) 141.3) 141.1 141.2) 141.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages.. 131.0 128.1 127.4) 127.1 126.7; 126.5) 127.9) 128.0) 128.9) 131.4 132.4; 133.6] 134.9} 135.2) 135.2 
Other prepared foods... 150.8 156.0} 157.2} 158.2} 158.2} 158.8} 159.3) 160.4) 160.1 161.0} 160.3} 160.9) 161.2} 161.6) 161.8 


Food away from home..... 


148.8 152.6] 153.4 154.2) 154.7) 155.0} 155.4) 155.7} 156.0} 156.2}; 156.2} 156.6} 157.1; 157.4) 157.8 
Alcoholic beverages... 


153.3 157.9} 158.9} 159.5} 159.6} 159.9} 160.4; 161.1 161.5} 161.7} 162.2; 162.1 162.2| 162.5} 162.6 


HOUSING satires seeccsstesbacatcnne ocascan oye snat aes cees eres scl 145.4 149.6) 150.8) 150.7) 150.7) 151.0} 151.8; 152.4) 152.5} 152.4) 152.6) 153.6) 154.1 154.2) 154.4 
Shelter... pa! 161.2 166.2} 167.2) 167.6] 167.7) 167.7} 168.6) 169.4) 169.9} 170.1) 170.3) 170.9} 171.7} 172.3) 172.2 
Renters' costs (12/84 = 100). 162.5 157.3] 158.1] 158.3} 157.6; 157.3} 159.4) 160.9) 161.9) 161.8) 161.6) 162.6) 163.7; 164.3) 163.1 
Rent, residential... 157.4 161.6] 162.6} 162.9} 163.4 163.7] 164.1) 164.4) 164.7/ 165.2) 165.6) 166.0) 166.5! 167.0) 167.5 
Other renters' costs... 204.4 214.6) 215.0) 214.6] 207.4 203.7} 216.3) 224.9) 229.9] 226.9) 222.9] 227.3) 232.9) 234.2) 223.1 
Homeowners' costs (12/84 = 100) 156.0 160.9] 161.9} 162.4 162.8} 163.0) 163.3) 163.7| 163.9] 164.3) 164.6) 165.1; 165.7; 166.2) 166.7 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100). 156.2 161.2} 162.2] 162.7} 163.1) 163.4) 163.7| 164.0} 164.3] 164.6) 164.9) 165.4| 166.0! 166.5) 167.0 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100). 144.6 147.1] 148.0} 148.7} 150.0} 147.2); 147.4) 148.5) 148.1 148.5} 149.1 149.8} 150.3; 150.9} 151.2 
Maintenance and repairs............. 134.5 137.6} 138.0} 138.5} 139.9] 140.1] 140.0) 140.7) 140.9} 141.0} 141.7) 141.7) 143.6) 143.8) 141.1 
Maintenance and repair services... 142.7 147.6} 149.4] 149.5} 149.9) 150.1] 150.0} 150.3) 150.3; 150.9} 151.9} 152.0) 155.9] 156.5) 152.2 
Maintenance and repair commodities.. 123.6 124.9; 123.6} 124.8) 127.1 127.1 127.3) 128.3) 128.7) 128.2) 128.6) 128.6) 128.3; 128.0} 127.2 
Fuel and other utilities... 123.2 127.2| 129.5) 128.3) 128.1) 129.0) 130.5) 130.7) 129.6} 128.6; 128.7; 131.7) 131.9) 131.2) 131.9 
Fuels... 110.8 114.7} 117.9) 115.6) 115.41]! 116.5) 118.5) 118.5) 116.5) 114.7) 11477) 119.2) 119:1 118.1) 119.3 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas.. 88.0 99.0 95.4, 102.6} 105.7; 110.6) 111.6} 109.4) 105.3) 101.7; 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity...... a 118.4 121.6] 125.7; 122.2) 121.2) 122.3) 124.5) 124.8) 122.9) 121.2} 121.5) 127.0) | 12%id\< 1262) i276 
Other utilities and public services......... ft 153.2 157.7} 158.8] 159.2) 159.5) 159.6} 160.3} 160.9} 161.2} 161.5} 161.8} 162.5} 163.2| 162.9) 163.1 
Household furnishings and operations.. 121.8 123.2) 123.6) 123.4) 123.3) 123.5} 123.4) 123.7] 123.9) 124.0) 124.3) 124.2) 124.1 123.7| 123.9 
Housefurnishings 109.9 109.9] 110.1} 109.7} 109.5} 109.8} 109.5} 109.8) 109.8) 109.7) 110.2! 110.0} 109.5) 109.1) 109.1 
Housekeeping supplies... 137.3 141.5} 141.8) 142.1) 142.4) 142.0] 142.8) 143.1 143.5} 143.9) 143.7) 143.4) 144.4) 143.4) 143.7 
Housekeeping services... 146.8 150.9} 152.2} 152.5] 152.4] 152.9) 152.6} 152.9) 153.3] 153.7) 153.9) 154.4) 154.7) 155.2) 156.1 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series T 
1995 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Apparel and UpKeED.........1.sececcrsesssseseeeenenesseeney 130.9 130.9} 130.6 132.4] 132.4) 129.3) 128.7) 131.1) 133-8] 135.5 134,7| 131.8] 129.8) 129.4) 132.1 
Apparel COMMOGILICS.............0..cceseceeeseeneeeeeteeees rere 127.6 127.2 129.2 129.1 125.7 125.1 127.6 130.5 132.3 131.5 128.3 126.1 125.7 128.6 
. Men's and boys' apparel. 125.9 127.4 127.0 129.0 130.9 127.9) 127.0 127.2 128.8 131.1 131.7, 128.8 128.0 128.8 131.2 
Women's and girls! apparel..............:eseceeeees 125.4 123.6) 122:2) 125.4) 125.0) 121.7) 119.9) 124.8; 129.2) 130.7) 129.0) 124.8} 120.6) 119.6) 124.6 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel..........2...00.::00+4 128.1 130.8 132.4 128.9 WATE 128.1 128.5 128.1 130.7 134.9 134.9 133.8 132.0 128.4 128.3 
FOOWVORI srsclersesepcnscstsecreese 126.2 127.6) 127.8) 129.2) 128.9) 127.0) 126.0) 127.2) 127.9} 130.3) 130.1) 127.2) 126.8) 127.3] 128.3 
Other apparel commodities 150.6 149.6 151.4 151.9 148.7 139.7 144.6 145.7 149.5 149.3 146.8 146.3 146.8 145.7 144.8 
Apparel services..... 156.8 159.0 159.7 159.7 160.0 160.5 160.8 161.3 161.5 161.7 161.9 162.2 162.6 162.7 162.8 
Transportation... 138.8 142.8 142.9 143.5 144.5 144.8 144.6 144.4 144.2 144.2 143.8 143.4 142.9 143.3 143.6 
Private transportation. 136.9 140.7 140.7 141.2 142.2 142.4 142.4 142.4 141.9 141.8 141.5 141.1 140.4 141.1 141.4 
New vehicles..... 141.8 144.7 144.3 145.0 146.0 146.5 146.6 146.7 146.6 146.4 145.9 145.4 144.9 144.3 144.0 
New cars.. 138.7 141.1 140.6 141.1 141.9 142.7 142.7 142.5 142.5 142.3 141.8 141.3 140.7 140.0 139.7 
Used cars... 157.3 158.2 158.2 158.3 TST 156.8 155.9 155.7 15527: 15537 155.3 153.3 151.4 149.9 149.7 
Motor fuel... 99.9 106.3 106.2 106.0 108.1 108.9 108.8 108.2 106.3 105.9 105.7 105.9 104.0 107.7 109.2 
Gasoline... 99.7 105.9 105.8 105.3 107.4 108.3 108.2 107.5 105.7 105.4 105.2 105.5 103.6 107.6 109.2 
Maintenance and repair.. 154.8 159.3} 160.8; 161.4) 161.4; 161.4) 162.0) 162.1 162.5} 162.9) 163.2} 163.7); 164.0} 164.2) 164.5 
Other private transportation...... 166.5 169.6 169.8 171.2 171.9 171.6 171.9 172.6 172.8 172.8 172.5 172.1 172.8 172.7 172.3 
Other private transportation commodities 104.0 104.2} 104.1} 104.1 104.2} 104.3) 104.2) 104.3) 104.1 103.7; 103.8) 103.8) 104.4; 104.0) 103.8 
Other private transportation services. 182.2 186.1 186.4) 188.2} 189.1 188.6; 189.0) 190.0) 190.2} 190.3; 189.9) 189.4) 190.2 190.1 189.7 
Public transportation 171.9 179.6 181.8 184.3 184.5 186.9 183.6 180.3 185.1 186.8 185.2 184.0 186.2 181.6 183.5 
Medical care 219.8 227.6} 228.8) 229.4) 229.9) 230.1 231.1 232.1 232.8) 233.2) 233.6) 233.8) 234.2) 234.6) 234.7 
Medical care commodities... 202.2 207.8} 208.5} 209.8; 209.1 209.4) 210.1 2114) 21204 212.3) 212.9) 213.4) 213.3) 212.5) 212.5 
Medical care services. 223.8 232:1| 233.3) 233.9] 234.6) 234.7) 235.9) 236.8) 237.4) 237.9) 238.2) 238.4) 238.9) 239.5) 239.7 
Professional services.. 202.0 200.5) )210:8) ) 214.41) 1212.1) 6212.3) 213.3) 214.8) 215.4) °216.0) 2165) 216.8) 217.2) 217.7) 217.8 
Hospital and related services... 255.2 266.5| 268.4) 269.1 269.9) 270.4, 271.9) 272.8) 273.0} 273.4) 273.6) 273.6) 274.4) 275.2} 275.6 
Entertainment 151.8 156.8 157.4 157.8 158.3 158.4 158.8 159.2 159.6 159.7 159.7 160.1 160.1 160.6 160.5 
Entertainment commodities.. 137.9 142.0 142.2 142.5 142.8 142.9 142.9 143.1 143.4 143.0 142.8 142.7 142.7 143.5 143.4 
Entertainment services. 171.9 178.2 179.3 179.7 180.4 180.7 181.4 182.2 182.8 183.6 183.8 185.0 184.8 184.9 184.8 
Other goods and services... 204.2 212.2) sotar| §215:3) | 295:6) 215:2) | 216.7) 217-4) 218.0) . 219.8) 220.2) 219.9) 220.3, 222.1 224.6 
Tobacco products... 225.9 232.5| 233.7| 234.8) 235.8} 233.9} 236.1) 237.0} 237.7) 242.7) 243.4) 240.9) 241.7; 243.0} 246.1 
Personal care oe 147.3 150.1 150.8 150.9 151.3 150.4 151.6 151.4 151.6 152.6 152.6 152.7 152.4 152.4 152.6 
Toilet goods and personai care appliances..... 143.8 145.0| 145.7} 145.4] 145.4) 143.5) 144.4] 144.2) 144.3) 145.4) 145.0) 145.0) 144.6) 144.4) 144.7 
Personal care services 151.5 156.6 157.2 158.0 158.7 159.4 160.8 160.8 161.2 162.1 162.4 162.7 162.6 162.8 163.0 
Personal and educational expenses.. 231.2 242.9| 247.3) 247.7) 248.1 248.3) 249.7| 250.8) 251.6} 251.8! 252.5) 253.1 253.6} 256.8; 260.2 
School books and supplies............. 215.5 228.2| 231.5) 232.4) 232.6} 232.9) 236.2) 236.9} 237.1) 237.4) 237.5} 239.6) 240.1; 241.9) 243.9 
Personal and educational services.. 232.6 244.4) 248.8) 249.2) 249.7; 249.8} 251.1] 252.3} 253.0) 253.3) 254.0} 254.5) 255.0} 258.3} 261.8 
149.8 154.1 155.1 155.5 155.9 155.9 156.3 156.8 157.0 157.2 ASyee 157.4 157.5 157.8 158.3 
136.4 139.9 140.4 141.0 141.6 141.4 141.5 141.8 142.0 142.2 142.1 141.5 141.0 141.4 142.1 
Food and beverages... 148.3 153.2 154.5 155.2 155.7 156.1 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.5 156.6 156.6 157.0 157.6 157.8 
Commodities less food and beverages.... 129.0 131.8 131.7 132.3 132.9 132.4 132.4 132.9 133.1 133.4 133.2 132.3 131.3 131.6 132.5 
Nondurables less food and beverages-. 129:0 132.8} 132.8) 133.8) 134.6] 133.6) 133.7) 134.5) 134.8} 135.6) 135.3} 134.1] 132.9) 133.9) 135.5 
Apparel commodities 127.7 127.6 127.2 129.2 129.1 125.7 125.1 127.6 130.5 132.3 131.5 128.3 126.1 125.7 128.6 
Nondurabies less 1000, beverages, 
and apparel... 132.6 138.3 138.4 139.0 140.2 140.4 140.9 140.8 139.9 140.3 140.2 139.9 139.1 140.8 141.9 
Durables 127.9 129.2 129.2 129.2 129.5 129.6 129.5 129.5 129.6 129.3 129.2 128.6 128.0 127.4 127.2 
166.0 171.4 172.8 173.0 173.2 173.4 174.2 174.9 175.2 175.3 175.5 176.4 177.1 177.4 177.7 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)... 155.0 159.9} 160.9} 161.3) 161.3) 161.4 162.3) 163.0) 163.5} 163.7) 163.9; 164.5} 165.3) 165.8; 165.8 
Household services less rent ot 
shelter (12/84 = 100)........ 127.0 130.5) 133.0] 131.5] 131.2) 131.7| 132.9] 133.3] 132.6} 132.0] 132.3) 135.1) 135.5) 135.0) 135.8 
Transporatation services 173.6 178.3 179.2 180.8 181.3 181.5 181.3 181.3 182.3 182.8 182.4 182.0 182.9 182.1 182.3 
Medical care services.. 223.8 232.1] 233.3) 233.9) 234.6] 234.7) 235.9] 236.8] 237.4) 237.9] 238.2) 238.4) 238.9| 239.5) 239.7 
Other services 190.1 198.1] 200.5} 200.9} 201.5| 201.7) 202.7) 203.5} 204.1) 204.6) 205.0) 205.7) 205.9) 207.4) 209.0 
Special indexes: 
All items less food....... 150.0 154.3 155.2 155.5 155.8 155.8 156.3 156.8 157.1 157.3 157.3 157-5 157.5 157.8 158.4 
All items less shelter... 146.8 151.0 151.9 152.4 152.8 152.8 153.2 153.5 153.7 153.8 153.8 153.8 153.6 153.9 154.6 
All items less nomeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100) 140.7 144.8 145.7 146.1 146.4 146.4 146.8 147.3 147.5 147.6 147.6 147.7 147.6 147.9 148.4 
All items less medical care. 146.4 150.7 151.6 152.0 152.3 152.4 152.8 153.2 153.5 153.6 153.6 153.8 153.8 154.2 154.7 
Commodities less food... 130.0} ~~ 132.8 132.8 133.4 134.0 133.5 133.5 134.0 134.2 134.6 134.4 133.5 132.5 132.9 133.7 
Nondurables less food... 130.4 134.3 134.3 135.3 136.0 135.2 135.3 136.0 136.4 137.1 136.9 135.8 134.7 135.6 137.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 133.7 139.3) 139.5} 140.0} 141.1 141.3] 141.8) 141.8) 141.1 141.4) 141.4) 141.1 140.4) 141.9) 142.9 
Nondurables..... 139.0 143.3 143.9 144.8 145.4 145.2 145.4 145.7 146.0 146.4 146.2 145.7 145.3 146.0 147.0 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 157.6 162.7 164.5 164.4 164.7 165.0 165.7 166.2 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.7 168.2 168.2 168.8 
Services less medical care... 161.1 166.2 167.6 167.8 167.9 168.1 169.0 169.6 169.9 170.0 170.1 171.1 171.8 172.0 172.4 
Energy... 104.7 109.8 111.3 110.1 110.9 112.0 113.0 112.7 110.7 109.6} 109.5 111.8 110.8 112.2 113.5 
All items less energy.. 156.1 160.4 161.2 161.9 162.2 162.1 162.5 163.0 163.5 163.9 163.9 163.8 164.0 164.2 164.6 
All items less food and energy. 158.2 162.3 163.1 163.7 163.9 163.7 164.1 164.8 165.5 165.9 165.9 165.8 165.9 166.0 166.5 
Commodities less food and energy. 138.9 140.9 141.0 141.6 141.8 141.0 141.0 141.7 142.5 143.1 142.9 141.8 141.1 140.8 141.5 
Energy commodities....... 99.1 105.9 105.5 106.0 108.2 109.4 109.4 108.6 106.5 105.8 105.5 105.5 103.4 106.7 108.1 
Services less energy...... 171.3 176.8 178.0 178.6 178.9 179.0 179.8 180.4 181.0 181.3 181.4 181.9 182.6 183.0 183.3 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00 .668 649 645 643 642 641 640 638 .637 .636 636 635 635 634 632 
1967 = $1.00 224 218 216 216 215 .214 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area‘ sched- 1996 1997 1996 1997 
ule” Aug. | Sept.| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Aug. | Sept.| May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept. 
M 157.3| 157.8] 160.1) 160.3) 160.5) 160.8] 161.2) 154.5) 155.1] 157.2] 157.4) 157.5} 157.8] 158.3 
Region and area size° 

Northeast urban M 164.0) 164.6) 166.8] 167.0] 167.6| 167.8] 168.4| 161.4| 162.0] 164.1] 164.3] 164.7| 164.9] 165.6 
Size A—More than 1,200,000.. M 164.7| 165.4) 167.5| 167.7| 168.2| 168.4) 169.2] 161.0] 161.8] 163.8] 164.0] 164.3] 164.5) 165.4 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000. M 162.2| 162.2) 164.7) 165.2) 165.9] 166.2! 166.0] 160.0] 159.8] 162.3] 162.8] 163.5] 163.7] 163.4 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000.. M 161.8] 162.2} 165.2) 165.6) 166.4) 166.8] 167.1] 163.2] 163.7] 166.9] 167.1] 167.5] 167.8] 168.6 
North Central urban... M 153.4) 154.0/ 156.3] 156.7] 156.6] 157.2} 157.5} 149.9} 150.6] 152.8} 153.1] 153.1] 153.6] 153.9 
Size A—More than 1,200,000.. M 154.0) 154.5] 157.0] 157.3] 157.3] 158.0} 158.3} 149.9} 150.4) 152.7; 152.9] 152.9] 153.6} 153.9 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000. M 152.8) 153.3) 155.4) 155.7) 155.8] 156.3] 156.2} 148.7} 149.5} 151.5} 151.7} 151.9] 152.3) 152.3 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000........... mae M 154.7| 155.4) 158.3) 158.7| 158.5| 158.8] 159.6] 151.9] 152.6] 155.6; 156.0] 155.7} 156.1] 156.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 150.4] 151.0) 152.2) 152.6) 152.6) 152.6] 153.4) 148.5} 149.1] 150.2) 150.8) 150.7) 150.9) 151.5 
Soutiv Urbane cccceccstoeeceen eee eeecoseersnacd M 154.1] 154.5} 156.6] 157.0} 157.0) 157.1) 157.5] 152.7) 153.1) 155.1) 155.4) 155.3) 155.5) 155.9 
Size A—More than 1,200,000......... M 153.1] 153.5) 155.5) 155.8] 155.8] 155.9] 156.4) 151.4) 151.7} 153.6} 153.9] 153.9} 154.0) 154.5 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000. M 156.9] 157.3) 159.7| 160.4] 160.5| 160.8) 160.6} 153.1] 153.6] 155.7) 156.1) 156.2} 156.5] 156.6 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 M 154.0| 154.4) 156.1) 156.4) 156.0) 156.1] 156.7] 153.9] 154.4) 156.0] 156.2} 155.7] 155.9] 156.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 152.6] 153.2) 156.0) 156.3) 156.4) 156.4) 157.1] 153.1] 153.9] 156.3] 156.5] 156.6] 157.0] 157.7 
West urbaniactsecamtencssaeticers ealoqenh 158.0) 158.6] 161.1] 161.0] 161.1] 161.5} 162.1} 154.9} 155.5} 157.8} 157.5} 157.6} 158.0] 158.6 
Size A—More than 1,250,000 oe M 158.1} 158.7] 161.1] 161.1] 161.3) 161.7] 162.3] 153.4) 154.0] 156.1] 156.0) 156.2} 156.5) 157.2 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000............cssssesecsesees M 162.6] 163.0) 166.5] 166.0} 166.1) 166.8] 167.4] 159.5) 159.9] 163.2) 162.7/ 162.9] 163.5} 164.1 

Size classes: 
A (12/86 = 100) M 141.9| 142.4) 144.5) 144.6] 144.8] 145.1) 145.6] 140.9] 141.4) 143.3] 143.5} 143.6] 143.9) 144.4 
M 157.6| 157.9] 160.4) 160.7) 160.9} 161.2} 161.2} 154.6} 155.0] 157.3] 157.6) 157.8} 158.0) 158.0 
M 157.0) 157.4) 160.0] 160.2] 160.1] 160.5} 161.0} 156.0] 156.6] 159.1} 159.2} 159.1] 159.4) 160.0 
M 154.0) 154.7) 156.4) 156.6) 156.7| 156.8] 157.4) 153.3} 154.0] 155.6] 155.7] 155.8] 156.0] 156.6 

Selected local areas 

Giicago, IL—NOrtnwestern IN..........seeseeeeeeeeees M 158.1] 158.3} 161.1] 161.7) 161.7). 162.5] 162.1] 152.9] 153.2] 155.5) 156.0) 156.0] 156.7) 156.4 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA........... M 157.3) 158.2) 159.5) 159.4) 159.5} 159.7} 160.5} 151.9} 152.7] 154.0| 153.8} 153.8} 154.0} 154.7 
New York, NY—Northeastern Nu..... as M 167.2) 168.2) 169.9] 170.3] 170.8} 170.8] 171.7] 163.3] 164.4; 166.0} 166.2! 166.6] 166.7| 167.7 
Philadelphia, PA-Nu........... M 163.6] 164.5) 166.0) 166.1) 166.4 166.8] 168.6] 163.0] 163.7] 165.2} 165.3} 165.5} 165.9] 167.9 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA M 155.6] 156.3) 159.8) 160.0) 160.6 161.2] 161.6) 153.0] 153.8] 156.8] 157.0] 157.5} 158.1] 158.6 
Baltimore; MD! Miageane-s. ciate ce ee teceen eee 1 -| 155.4) 155.5 -| 156.9 -| 156.7 -| 154.4) 154.3 -| 155.6 -| 155.6 
Boston, MA = 1 -| 163.5) 166.7 -| 167.1 -| 167.8 -| 162.1) 165.6 -| 165.8 -| 166.2 
Cleveland: OF i gkaee tee wcnceea ee eaae 1 -| 153.5} 155.6 -| 156.3 -| 157.3 -| 145.8] 147.8 -| 148.2 -| 149.2 
Miami: FUASHi A darveteerec: nace ceva een 1 -| 154.6] 157.9 -| 157.9 —| 158.5 -| 152.6) 155.6 -| 155.5 -| 156.1 
St. Louis, MO-IL 1 -| 151.0} 152.1 -| 153.3 -| 155.1 -| 150.1] 151.2 -| 152.5 -| 154.0 
washington, DU-ML—-VA 1 -| 160.8} 162.1 -| 162.9 -| 163.6 -| 158.2] 159.7 -| 160.2 -| 161.1 
Dallas—Ft Worth; TXcss-ic-<..c-ceceseunentanstareenossire 2 149.5 - -| 151.4 -| 151.2 -| 149.5 - -| 151.4 -| 151.4 - 
DetrOlt, Ml....-eeeeees 2 152.7 - -| 155.0 -| 156.9 -| 148.0 - -| 149.8 -| 151.6 ~ 
Houston, TX.... 2 142.8 - -| 144.8 -| 145.4 -| 142.2 - -| 144.1 -| 144.9 - 
Pittsburgh, PA. 2 153.6 157.4 157.5 147.2 150.8 151.0 - 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 


* Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 


1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include 
revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


eee ee 
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29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
+ os 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: ‘le 
All items: 
118.3 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 
41 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 
118.2 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 
41 57 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 
118.5 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 
3.8 3.8 45 4.0 2.9 27 25 2.6 2.9 
115.4 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 
Percent change. 4.3 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -0.2 
Transportation: 
108.7 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 
3.1 5.0 5.6 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 
Medical care: 
138.6 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change... 6.5 Lett 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 45 3.5 
Entertainment: 
120.3 126.5 132.4 138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.1 
Percent change... 4.3 5.2 47 45 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.5 3.4 
Other goods and services: 
137.0 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 
Percent change.... 6.6 7.8 waa 7.9 6.8 §.2 2.9 4.2 41 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
117.0 122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 
Percent change. 4.0 4.8) §.2 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
sl ee UETET (uanENI En ESSE 
: Annual average 1996 1997 
Grouping i a + joe = 
1995 | 1996 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Finished gOOdS.............+scssescsseseseeneenees 127.9) 131.3] 131.8] 132.7] 132.6] 132.7) 1326] 132:2]} 132.1] 131.6] 131.6] 131.6] 131.3] 131.7| 1318 


Finished consumer goods 
Finished consumer foods... 
tinsnea consumer gooas 

excluding foods 
Nondurable goods less food 


125.6 129.5} 130.4} 131.2) 131.1 131.2) 131.0] 130.6] 130.4} 129.8] 130.0} 130.1 129.7 | 130.2] 130.5 
129.0 133.5 | 135.6) 136.6] 136.1 135.5 | 134.1 133.8] 135.2 |' 134.3] 135.2} 134.0] 134.0} 1348) 134.8 


124.0 127.6 | 128.0) 128.8] 128.8) 129.2} 129.5| 129.0] 1282) 4127.7] 127.6) 128.2} 127.7) 128.1 128.5 
118.8 123.2| 1246] 1245] 1245| 125.2] 125.7] 124.9] 123.8] 123.2| 1235] 1244| 124.1 124.6 | 125.7 


Durable goods........... a A a A 134.2 | 132.4) 135.2] 135.2] 135.0] 1349] 135.0] 135.0) 1345} 133.6) 1335] 1325] 132.6} 131.5 
Capital equipment..............:cesesceeeneeeeee 136.7 138.3 | 137.3| 138.9] 138.7) 138.7] 139.0} 1389] 1388] 138.6 | 138.1 138.1 137.9 | 187.7), 137.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............---..+4 124.9 125.7| 126.7| 126.0] 125.7] 126.0) 126.3} 126.1 125.6)) 125.3; 125.4 |, 125.7 |" 125.51) A25:6pea26:0 
Materials and components 
FOF MANUFACTUTING. .cncseacecrscesssnesnrnsenanconsens 130.4 128.6 | 128.6] 128.3] 128.0] 128.2) 1284] 128.4] 128.6) 128.4] 128.4) 1283) 128.3} 1283] 128.4 


Materials for food manufacturing. hs 119.5 125.7] 129.2) 129.2] 1248] 123.8] 122.9] 1229] 1241] 1238] 123.9) 1228] 1223) 1228] 123.2 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 135.1 130.5} 130.0} 129.6} 129.5] 129.8) 130.1 129.9} 129.4} 129.0) 129.1 129.1 129.4} 129.6} 130.2 


Materials for durable manufacturing........ 135.6 131.4) 131.2] 130.5] 130.8 131.4] 131.9] 1326] 133.4] 133.4) 133.4] 133.8] 133.1 133.1 133.1 

Components for manufacturing...........-.-., 126.5 126.8 | 126.8] 1266| 1266| 126.7] 1268| 1268] 126.7] 1266] 1265] 1264| 1265) 126.2| 126.0 
Materials and components | . 

AO COMSERU CHO ga cess cst cnst rane ncncen hoi iensnne 142.1 143.5| 1448] 144.3] 144.9] 144.7| 145.0| 145.7| 1462) 1468] 147.2) 147.1 147.1} 147.0] 146.7 


Processed fuels and lubricants.. 
Containers..... 
Supplies. 


84.2 89.9 93.6 92.3 91.3 92.7 93.4 92.1 88.7 87.0 87.2 89.6 88.5 89.2 90.9 
148.8 141.2] 138.5] 137.9] 137.5] 137.9] 137.8) 1369] 136.0} 135.1 134.6} 1342] 133.9} 134.0] 135.4 
132.1 135.9} 136.8) 135.9] 135.4] 1355] 135.5] 135.5] 1358) 136.0} 136.2] 135.9) 135.9} 135.7] 136.1 


Crude materials for further 
processing 102.7 113.5 112.9 111.3 114.8 121.6 126.3 116.1 107.6 107.9 110.4 107.2 107.2 107.8 108.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs Fra 105.8 121.5 124.9 119.6 117.7 113.6 112.2 111.0 114.1 116.7 117.4 WhdeS 112.1 111.7 111.1 
Crude nonfood materials...........-:.:::cs+se4 96.8 104.0 100.8 101.8 108.7 122.5 131.0 115.2 99.4 98.1 101.8 100.5 100.0 101.2 102.4 

Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods.. 


127.5 130.5] 130.5] 131.5] 131.5] 131.7 | 132.1 131.7 | 131.1 130.7 | 130.5] 130.9] 130.4] 130.7] 130.8 


Finished energy goods.............. se 78.1 83.1 85.3 84.8 84.9 85.7 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.0 84.0 85.2 
Finished goods less energy.........-.-- a 136.9 139.6 | 139.6| 141.0] 140.7] 140.6] 1403] 140.2] 140.7} 1403] 140.3] 139.9] 139.7/ 139.9] 139.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy 136.9 140.1 140.5| 144.8} 141.5] 141.4] 140.8) 140.7) 141.4] 141.0) 141.1 140.6} 140.4} 140.7} 140.6 
Finished goods less food and energy......-. 140.0 142.0] 141.1) 142.7] 142.5] 1426] 1428] 142.7] 142.8) 142.7} 142.3} 1423] 141.9] 141.9] 141.6 
rinisnea consumer goods less 1000 
BUG OM CRY se csesesstencencenene cence onevarcanerraeswencad 141.9 144.3 143.5 145.0 144.9 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.3 145.2 144.9 144.9 144.5 144.5 144.4 
Gonsumer nondurable goods less 100d 
and energy. 148.5 151.4) 154.5) 152.0] 151.8) 152.2] 152.4] 152.3) 152.7) 153.0} 153.0) 153.2 153-2) 163.20) 0953.9 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds. 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 
Intermediate energy goods....... 
Intermediate goods less energy... 
intermeaiate materials less 1000S 


BINS ORLY sorts ecco isso e reser eran eenneees 135.2 134.0} 133.9] 133.6] 133.7] 133.9] 134.1 134.2 | 134.2] 1342] 134.2] 134.2) 134.2| 1342) 1343 


125.5 125.6 | 126:3 125.8) 125.7) 126.1 126.4} 126.2) 125.6] 125.2) 125.3) 125.7] 1255] 125.6] 126.0 
114.8 128.4 | 133.5] 130.7] 1262] 125.6] 1246] 1248] 127.2) 127.5] 1283] 1265) 125.2} 1246) 126.2 

84.1 89.7 93.3 92.1 91.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.3 88.2 88.9 90.6 
134.0 133.6 | 133.9] 1335) 133.2) 133.4] 133.5] 133.6} 1383.8) 133.8} 133.9] 133.7) 133.7] 133.6) 133.8 


Crude energy materials res 69.4 84.4 81.0 82.7 91.9] 109.6) 119.4 98.0 T7A 76.4 80.8 79.0 78.7 80.0 82.1 
Crude materials less energy. 123.5 130.0} 131.7| 127.6} 126.1 123.4 | 123.5) 123.3] 125.7 | 126.7] 127.5] 123.4) 1235] 123.5) 122.6 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 173.6 155.8 | 153.5] 152.3} 151.7| 1525] 1566} 1589] 159.6] 156.4; 157.8} 158.1 157.0 | 157.9) 15641 
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| 31. Producer Price Indexes for the net 
_ [December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
‘Si Industry Si = 
. 1995 1996 | Sept. | Oct. a Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


— | Total mining industries.. 71.0 84.4 81.3 83.0 90.4] 104.2) 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 80.8 79.7 79.5 80.4 82.0 
10 Metal mining. 101.4 92.1 86.8 86.6 88.4 87.3 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 86.5 86.5 83.7 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... ea 91.6 91.4 90.9 90.5 91.3 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.7 93.1 90.5 91.4 91.6 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 66.6 84.8 81.3 83.7 93.4} 112.1) 121.1 99.6 77.3 75.5 80.2 78.5 78.9 80.0 82.3 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 


minerals, except fuels. 


123.8 127.1 | 127.5} 127.3) 127.3| 127.1 | 127.6} 127.7 | 127.7] 128.1] 128.3] 128.8] 129.1] 129.3] 129.2 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products. 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


124.2 127.1] 127.5) 128.2] 128.0) 128.0} 128.1 | 127.9} 127.8} 127.7) 127.6} 127.3) 127.0] 127.3| 127.3 
121.7 127.1 | 129.7) 129.8} 128.5) 128.2] 127.4) 127.1} 128.1 | 1283) 128.9] 128.4] 128.0] 128.6] 128.3 
193.2 199.1} 201.0} 201.1} 201.1 | 201.2] 201.4] 201.2) 203.3] 2084) 209.2| 209.8] 209.4] 209.4| 218.6 
116.5 118.2) 1185] 118.6) 1186] 118.6) 1186] 1188) 1188] 1182] 1185] 1189] 1184] 1189) 118.9 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 120.6 122.3} 123.0) 123.1) 122:9 | 123.1 | 122.9] 122.9) 123.2 | 122.9] 123.3] 123.1] 123.4| 123.4) 123.5 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
QMCE FONG: eo isis co encscec taco saeecncetveceosseseeen 154.1 153.5 | 156.6} 1546 | 156.2} 155.9] 156.4] 1582 | 1593) 1599] 160.7| 159.8] 160.1| 159.4] 158.8 


25 Furniture and fixtures. 
26 Paper and allied products.... 


133.3 136.2 | 136.4) 137.1] 137.3} 137.4] 137.5] 137.6] 137.7] 138.0} 138.2) 137.9] 138.3] 1383] 138.6 
146.7 138.6 | 135.1 | 134.9) 134.6] 134.7] 1345] 133.5] 132.5] 131.5] 131.5] 131.7] 131.8] 132.5] 134.2 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 159.0 165.6 | 166.1 | 166.4) 166.7| 166.9) 168.0] 168.1] 168.0] 1685| 168.2] 1683] 168.6] 1688] 169.1 
28 Chemicals and allied products. 143.4 145.8 | 146.8) 1468} 1463] 146.4) 1468) 1468] 1469] 147.0] 147.0) 146.9] 147.3} 147.0] 147.0 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 77.2 87.4 89.9 92.0 92.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.7 81.5 84.9 86.1 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.! 123.3 123.1 | 123.5] 123.1] 123.3} 123.3] 122.9] 122.8) 122.4] 122.8] 122.9] 122.7] 122.9] 123.0] 122.9 
31 Leather and leather products.................:++++++, 134.1 134.7] 135.3} 135.1] 135.2} 136.0] 136.8} 137.3) 137.2] 137.4] 136.9] 1369] 136.9] 137.0] 137.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 124.3 125-8) 1263 | 1262) 126.6) 126.5} 126.8) 126.9] 127.1) 127.5) 127.6) 127.6) 127.5] 127.4] 127.3 
33 Primary metal industries...............::ececeseeee 128.2 123.7 | 122.7 | 122.7 | 122.6|) 123.0} 123.6} 124.0) 124.8] 125.0] 125.0) 125.5] 125.0) 125.1] 125.2 
34 Fapricatea metal proaucts, 

except macninery ana transportauon 

transportation EqUIPMENT...........---...-eeeceeeees 124.8 126.2 | 126.4] 1265) 1265] 1266) 1268] 127.0) 127.1] 127.2} 127.4) 127.5] 127.7 | 127.9] 127.9 
35 Machinery, except electrical..............::c0ceed 119.0 119.2 | 119.1 118-9} 118.9) 118.7) 119.1 119.0] 119.1 119.1 118.5 | 118.6} 118.1 118.1 118.1 


36 tlectrical ana electronic macninery, 
equipment, and supplies... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
pnotograpnic, meaical, ana opucal 


113.3 Maa) ta) Niece) VIR) VIZ) 1925) 172-2). 112-2 |} 112.0) 119.8) 12.09 tee 4901 | 112 
132.2 134.2 | 132.1] 135.4) 135.2) 135.1 | 135.4] 135.4] 135.3] 1348) 133.9] 133.8) 133.0] 132.8] 131.7 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:::s:ceeeeee 124.0 AZSLON 2S0N A252 12478) A2Si20° 125%5ul| 125.4) 9125.5.) 12507100 125079), 125.2" 1° 125.8"). 126.0! ||) 126:0 
39 Miscellaneous manuracturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100).............:esceseeeeenees 125.9 127.8 | 128.1 128.3} 128.3] 128.3] 128.6) 128.7 | 128.9) 129.1 129.1 128.9 | 129.0] 129.3] 129.3 

Service industries: 


42 Motor Treignt transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 104.5 106.3 | 106.6} 106.9] 107.1} 107.2} 108.0) 1085] 1086} 1088) 1088} 109.0) 109.2/} 109.3} 109.3 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 132.2 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3) 132.3} 132.3) 132.3] 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3} 132.3] 132.3 
44| Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... cane OeLO 103.7} 103.8} 104.6} 1045] 104.2 | 104.1] 104.2} 104.1] 104.2) 1043| 1045) 1059; 104.8) 104.3 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)...............-. 113.7 427.1) 121.9') 122.4) 123.5) 1227) 128.8) 128.9) ° 124.6) 125.1) 125.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.1 | 123.3 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 110.8 104.6 | 101.0} 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.9 98.9 98.7 98.7 98.7 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Finished goods i 


108.0 113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 
112.6 118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 
59.8 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 
117.0 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

107.1 112.0 114.5 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 

106.0 112.7 117.9 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 

70.9 76.1 85.5 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 

115.2 120.2 120.9 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 


96.0 103.1 108.9 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 
106.1 111.2 113.1 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 
67.7 75.9 85.9 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 
85.9 95.8 107.3 97.5 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


siTc 1996 1997 
Industry sista 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
il} Alles SE OS) 
0] Food and live animals..........sssssssssssssssececscescensssenecaed 107.3) 105.6] 103.2] 1019| 100.7] 102.3] 103.4] 103.1} 101.2) 985 


01 Meat and meat preparations......... 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 


98.5 98.9 98.3 97.8 95.4 94.5 96.4 96.7 95.7 95.3 
109.3 | 104.6) 101.5) 100.5 98.7} 102.8} 104.9] 104.5 99:7 92.3 
106.8} 109.0) 106.2) 101.0] 101.4; 101.9| 101.2 | 10044 100.7 | 101.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... sa 90.8 89.5 88.7 88.7 90.0 92.2 93.2 92.6 93.0 93.4 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw..... 109.4; 117.5] 1164) 113.7] 113.4] 114.7 115.6} 113.8) 110.0} 100.8 


22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.. «| 131.7] 113.9) 115.6] 114.9] 120.1 126.7 | 133.1 134.0} 136.1 134.6 
24) Cork and Wood............0+ | 96.3 96.7 97.1 97.6 97.9 98.3 96.0 94.2 94.2 93.2 


25 Pulp and waste paper.. 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


58.1 58.9 58.0 55.9 55.9 59.4 58.6 58.9 60.5 65.9 
86.7 85.5 82.6 83.5 83.3 83.2 85.2 83.5 83.3 83.4 
96.6 97.0 97.2 97.2 97.8 97.6 96.9 96.9 97.3 97.8 
85.6 86.5 84.0 85.7 86.9 88.8 89.7 89.4 89.6 91.7 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... ec ena ies} 116.4 VISZ 116.8 116.5 112.3 111.4 110.7 110.7 110.9 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes..........cccccsesseseceseseseeeee wed, 101.5) 101.5) 101.7) 101.8) 102.6] 102.2) 102.2), 1025} 102.4 | 102.0 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 121.0} 128.1 126.5) 128.5) 127.0) 121.4) 119.5] 119.9} 120.0; 119.4 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaxeS...............0+4 101.7 97.3 90.0 93.0 96.1 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 94.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ........s:sccessseseeees 96.3 96.4 95.9 96.1 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.5 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:cceesee4 101.9 101.7} 101.8} 101.8) 101.4) 101.2 100.9} 101.6 101.5 | 101.5 
55| —_ Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 101.7] 101.7) 101.5) 101.5) 101.4] 1025; 102.2} 102.2; 1028) 102.9 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).......seeceseeseeees 96.1 95.6 93.1 93.8 94.8 95.8 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.1 


58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ....... 


98.0 97:7 97.3 97.4 99.1 98.4 98.7 98.5 99.3 99.1 
102.8) 103.0) 103.1 103.1 103.0 | 103.1 103.5 | 104.0) 104.2| 103.9 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials.. 97.1 96.7 96.6 97.0 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.2 98.5 98.6 
62} Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. .......cssccsesceeecceeseretoneseees 102.7 102.8; 102.9; 103.0] 102.9) 102.6 102.7 103.0 103.1 103.2 | 103.1 101.3} 101.1 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles ot paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
68 Nonferrous metals 


87.5 85.9 85.6 84.9 83.6 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 84.9 
102.2) 103.2) 104.2] 103.9) 104.0) 104.1 104.0} 104.0} 104.1 104.3} 104.5] 104.6| 106.3 
88.7 87.2 85.2 88.3 89.9 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.7 93.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 
74| General industrial macnines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... 
76 | elecommunications and sound recording ana 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... 
78 Road vehicles 


100.5; 100.5) 100.56} 100.5; 100.6; 100.5; 100.5} 100.6; 100.4] 100.6) 100.5; 100.6} 100.1 
104.3 | 104.1 104.2} 104.6] 105.1 105.2} 105.6) 105.9] 106.0; 106.0} 105.9] 106.2} 106.2 
103.1 103.1 102.8; 102.9] 103.7) 103.8; 103.7} 103.8; 1043) 104.2) 104.1 104.4 | 104.4 


102.7} 103.0) 103.3) 103.1 103.4} 103.8) 104.1 104.6 > 104.7} 105.2} 105.0} 105.3) 105.2 
90.4 89.9 89.2 87.9 87.7 86.9 86.7 86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 


100.2} 100.3) 100.4) 100.7] 100.8} 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.2 
97.9 97.5 97.4 97.5 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.9 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.5 94.9 
101.0} 101.2) 101.4) 101.4] 101.6] 101.5] 101.8} 101.9] 101.7} 101.8; 102.0) 101.9} 101.8 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments ANd APPAFAtUS............ceeceeceeceeevecssceeeees 101.9] 101.9] 102.2] 102.7 | 103.4] 103.7 | 103.8] 103.1}; 103.3} 103.4} 103.5| 103.5} 103.3 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


siTtc 1996 1997 
Industry 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
0| Food and live animals... 96.6 97.4 96.5 94.6 94.6 97.2} 101.8 99.5} 102.1 103.7 | 100.4} 100.9) 102.9 
01 Meat and rneat preparations. 100.8} 102.6] 102.3 98.9 97.7 97.9] 103.5] 104.7) 103.5] 101.9] 101.9] 104.2] 103.9 
03| isn and crustaceans, mollusks, ana otner 
aquatic invertebrates 97.0 97.0 97.1 98.2 98.4} 100.1 99.7 | 100.4] 102.1 103.6} 104.4} 104.6) 104.5 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 106.5 | 109.8; 106.8) 101.8) 101.6] 104.1 sia 101-5") “101.0 |) 101.77) 101.2) 103.2 | 109.6 
07}  omee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manutactures 
I enc suite wns ates is vas berpasacvianvendepatsinnccesed 78.9 77.4 77.2 75.0 Big, 85.8 98.6 98.1 107.8} 118.4 99.5 97.6} 100.0 
1| Beverages and tobacco 104.9} 1049} 105.0} 105.2) 1056} 106.7] 106.9} 107.2} 107.0) 107.5} 107.7] 107.7| 107.8 
11 Beverages..... 102.4} 102.5} 102.6] 102.9] 102.9} 103.0] 103.3} 103.6] 103.5} 104.0] 104.2) 104.2] 104.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 97.0 95.4 96.4 96.3 97.0 102.1 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.4 96.9 95.4 
23 Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed)........... 85.6 83.5 85.5 88.2 87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 78.3 Cit 72.1 
24 126.0} 118.8] 125.7) 120.6) 121.4] 125.4] 1262] 1249] 1269] 1225] 123.3] 120.9] 121.4 
25| Pulp and waste paper.. 66.6 67.7 67.8 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.1 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. i 97.4 97.2 95.9 97.5 99.8 102.6 | 103.0 106.0 105.6} 105.8 104.8 105.0 104.5 
29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.@.s. ............-... - - - | 100.0 105.3 148.2 105.2 94.3 118.1 97.3 102.1 101.8 95.3 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 123:4}, 131.8.) 131.8) 135.5) 138.9) 128.0] 113.9} 105.3] 1066} 104.6] 104.4) 106.4] 106.7 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 124.3} 132.9 131.6 | 133.9 134.6 | 123.8 113.1 104.8 106.4 | 104.0 103.0 105.3 105.4 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..........2..:ecessseseeeseseeeees ior Size} teoon wor.5 | 164.4) 170:7) 125.0} 113.7) 172:0) 113.3) 119.8:| 119.7 ])> 121.3 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......ssreeeeseee 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 96.1 
52} — Inorganic chemicals...........-:2ss00+ 100.4 | 103.4} 102.1 A035.) 108:2'\+-102.7 | 101.5). 101.1 100.8 99.0 97.9 98.6 99.4 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 102.6} 101.3; 100.6; 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 95.0 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.. 101.3 100.1 99.9 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.4 96.2 95.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 100.2 101.3 100.7 100.1 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 97.0 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 93.5 93.4 95.7 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 86.7 87.2 86.0 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 87.0 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.é.s. ....... 108.0 107.6 107.3 | 105.8 105.5 104.7 104.6 | 104.2 104.2 103.5 103.2 103.3 103.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 97.0 96.0 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.9 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......:.ceeseceseseseereeerseecseeesees 99.6 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.0 
64| Paper, paperboara, ana anicies o1 paper, pulp, 
a SENS OID 0 ih vac ah tes 2b wx aioe xa ni sviteainsv 93.1 89.5 87.5 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.7 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e-.s. . 102.3} 102.2 102.7} 103.0} 103.5] 103.6} 103.2; 102.8 103.2) 102.6) 103.0) 102.5 102.0 
68 Nonferrous metals. 86.7 85.0 83.8 84.6 86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94,2 95.2 97.6 
69) Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. . 101.1 100.9} 100.8} 101.0} 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 
7| Machinery and transport equipment. 98.6 98.4 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 1 40S" O12), 101-0 )) 101.5.) 101.4 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 98.5 
74| General inaustrial macnines ana pans, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 101.4} 101.2}; 100.7) 100.7] 100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 97.3 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.... 89.9 89.4 88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.2 78.9 78.1 
76 | elecommunications and sound recording ana 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.5 96.3 96.0 95.8 94.7 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 92.9 92.7 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment. Pe 94.9 94.2 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.6 89.1 
TEA MRODOINONCIOS 5.20. crtetecehcwcnconsscecoenectecsnvonesenearanesvesorcscceoeed 101.0} 100.9} 100.7] 100.8} 100.7] 100.6) 100.8; 100.6} 100.4} 100.8} 100.9) 101.1 101.2 
85 PROMI AE cee cisse ntti ves ecssnstenttesspocssnssincsnevasc=anchcasccocrcsesace 101.0 100.8 100.7 100.9 101.4 101.7 101.0 101.0 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.1 100.8 
88| hotograpnic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
GNGOPNCal GOS, NiG.S- .--c--n2a:--csceccacseceranecospseascavervonl 97.8 97.6 97.1 96.9 96.5 96.0 95.3 95.6 94.3 94.4 95.1 94.4 93.7 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 1997 
Category i == 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
AUISCOMMODITIES 5.205 sec ctetcccsccvesenvecennsrndesennvctbcevens 999} 997) 993] 993] 994] 996] 99.7 99.7} 99.4] 993] 99.2| 99.3 98.9 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 109.2 105.9 103.9 102.7 102.4 104.3 106.1 105.8 104.6 102.3 101.1 101.8 101.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 110.9} 107.2} 104.7| 103.4|- 103.1 105.6} 107.6) 107.4} 106.3/ 103.8} 102.3] 102.5] 102.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 94.4 95.2 97.5 97.4 96.2 91.4 90.7 89.4 88:0 | 87.6 89.0 96.3 98.6 


Industrial supplies and materials 


95.1 95.3 94.8 95.0 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.7 95.5 95.1 


Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........) 95.1 95.7 93.3 93.8 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 
Fuels and IUDiCAnts on sccerscscoccesnexnstvcxeensucatessoaseeausn 111.3 114.0 114.2 114.8 114.7 111.4 110.7 110.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.7 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.4 92.2 91.6 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 
Selected building materials.........:ccccceereersesed 96.7 97.1 97.7 97.9 98.2 98.6 97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 94.1 93.4 


Capital GoOaSr sree sarcnes es eeme earnest aa cn ces oie cme cd 100.6} 100.5; 100.5| 100.5; 100.6) 100.4) 100.4; 100.3; 100.1 100.2} 100.0} 100.0 99.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. sai TOO 100.6} 100.5; 100.6; 100.6; 100.3) 100.5 100.7 | 100.6; 101.1 101.2 | 102.0 101.6 
Nonelectrical machinery....... 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.4 96.7 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 101.1 101.37) 101.5) 109:5)" 101.7 | 101.7 | 101.9) 1022) 402.4 102.1 102.3 | 102.2} 102.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................4 101.6 | 101.6} 101.6] 101.8; 101.9) 102.0] 101.7} 101.8) 101.9} 102.0} 102.2} 102.3) 102.4 
Nondurables, manufactured.... 101.5 101.5 101.4 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.4 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.7 101.7 101.8 
Durables, manufactured...... eae TOMES 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.6 101.7 101.4 102.0 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.2 102.0 


Agricultural commodities.. 
Nonagricultural commodities 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
SS 
1996 1997 
Category + 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Al Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. 
— 2% —- 

ALL COMMODITIES 101.3 101.8 101.6 101.9 101.6 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.9 97.8 

Foods, feeds, and beverages..........ccecceseeseeereaneeed 98.2 98.4 97.9 96.8 96.7 98.5 101.4 99.6 100.8 101.9 99.3 99.2 100.1 

Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages........ 98.1 98.3 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.8 101.8 99.0 100.3 101.3 97.4 97.3 98.6 

Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.4 98.5 98.6 99.5 99.0) 100.1 100.1 100.9} 101.8) 103.1 104.2 | 104.1 104.1 


106.5 | 109.0} 108.8} 110.1 111.0} 107.7} 103.4} 100.4] 101.0) 100.4} 100.2) 100.9] 101.0 


123.5 | 131.7) 131.6} 135.4] 138.8] 128.1 114.3 | 105.8) 106.8] 1049; 1046; 106.9) 106.9 
124.4 | 133.2 | 132.1 134.7) 135.5] 1245] 113.7] 105.3] 1066] 104.5) 103.2) 105.8) 105.7 


Paper and paper base StockS........-.:ssssseeereeetcenee 86.3 83.8 82.4 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.3 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials 97.4 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.0 
Selected building materials... veaccad 114.0 109.9 112.1 110.3 111.0 114.0 114.7 113.7 114.8 112.3 112.8 111.7 111.8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 93.3 92.6 91.8 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.5 97.6 98.7 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............4 97.8 97.8 97.8 98.3 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.2 


Capped GOO oreo cen were sti avernanamcewnchpadtcanucedetenned 97.0 96.7 96.3 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipmen’ 99.1 99.3 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 
Nonelectrical machinery 96.0 95.5 94.8 94.5 92.7 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.2 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+ 100.9 100.7} 100.6; 100.8 100.7 | 100.7} 100.8) 100.6) 100.3 100.8 | 100.9} 101.0} 101.1 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive.. 
Nondurables, manufactured....... 
Durables, manufactured........... 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 


100.4 | 100.2} 100.1 100.1 100.0 | 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 
100.9 | 100.7} 100.7} 100.5}; 100.6} 100.6] 100.5) 100.8| 101.0} 101.0} 100.9| 100.9} 100.8 
99.9 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.5 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] | 
1995 1996 1997 


Category 


| Sept Sept. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 98.0 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 100.4 98.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).........00cccccceeeseereee 109.2 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 


(\ 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour....... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs............00. 
Unit nonlabor payments. is 
WMPRICH PNG GEPALON....-...-...c0.00ccaceseesccanvesseessconesss 104.4 105.1 105.8 106.5 107.0 107.4 107.8 108.4 108.9 109.6 110.0 110.6 110.9 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour. 
Real compensation per NOur.............0cscscceeeeeeneeeneeee 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.5, 98.6 98.5 99.1 99.6 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments... 
Implicit price deflator............. Seeker doasentete ress saben as aries 104.5 105.3 106.0 106.8 107.2 107.5 107.8 108.4 108.8 109.4 109.8 110.5 110.8 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees... 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per NOur...........:::ccceeesesueeerenneees 98.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.7 97.8 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.9 97.8 98.3 98.8 
Total unit costs....... 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor costs 


Unit profits.........000 «| 132.4} 136.3] 142.1 135.2 | 134.9] 145.5} 147.3] 152.5] 154.7] 156.0) 156.4| 157.9] 159.4 
Unit nonlabor payments...... --| 108.1 109.7 | 111.0] 109.6) 109.7} 111.9] 1124] 1140] 114.0} 114.1 113.7} 113.8] 114.2 
HUPUGIPHCOLOGHALON nubsts s.--2nascna-aecdacnosteccnesonctars 103.1 103.7 | 104.1 104.6 | 104.8/ 105.1 105.4} 106.0} 106.2} 1064/ 106.5) 106.9} 107.0 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........+.sssesesescseseseneeesenees 104.8 | 105.2] 105.7) 106.7] 107.6) 1088}; 109.2} 110.3} 111.0] 112.4) 1135] 1142) 114.9 | 
Compensation per NOur............cc:csessenseseeseseseeeeeeens 105.3 | 105.9) 106.6} 107.2 108.2} 109.2) 110.1 110.8 | 112.1 112.9] 113.5 114.7 | 115.4 | 
| 


Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor Costs... 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
IL = Dee 
Private business 
Productivity: \ 
Output per hour of all perSONS.........0::ccccccereeeeeee| 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1} 100.9} 101.0) 101.9) 102.9} 105.9} 106.4) 107.3) 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services. sats AO 115.1 120.1 105.8} 101.3) 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7} 100.7 
Multifactor productivity.............cceceeceeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeees 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0; 100.5) 100.2) 100:1 99.1; 100.5) 101.0] 101.8) 101.8 
oeatp ate aso ceee ceeateere ine che abet dtentiwseveamenveented | SL O7KO 57.4 67.9 79.9} 104.3) 107.0) 107.9} 106.5) -109.3}™.112.5) 117.4); 117.4 
Inputs: 5 
LAIDOF APU: s ccencasssiuetaucesdeesrechcoivexsebcarentencacenssorencerenrece 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8; 104.2) 107.2) 107.8) 106.5} 107.5) 110.4; 114.8) 114.8 
Gapitalisenvicesipmrematecsvcnvdsecepersesceerseeeneancansdenen-2 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5 102.9 105.7 108.1 109.8 111.4 113.5 116.6 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. «| 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2 103.8} 106.7 107.9 107.5} 108.7) 111.3 115.4) 115.4 
Capital per hour of all perSOMS..........csssceccsseseeseeeeeers 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7; 102.1 106.1 108.0) 107.4 106.6) 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONS............:.ccccceeseseeeeeees 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6; 100.9} 100.7} 101.3) 102.5; 105.1 105.6} 106.4; 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services 122.6 120.5}. 125.2) 108.2} 101.3} 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 99.3 
Multifactor productivity............ 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7| 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2) 100.7} 100.7 
Outputs ci sncccccererancoversesvorysseeceprcneh wash amen einer ecaencee taney abl 37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2} 104.5} 107.1) 107.8) 106.4); 1089) 112.4) 117.1 117.1 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7; 104.4) 107.6) 108.3] 106.8} 108.0} 111.2} 115.6) 115.6 
Capital services............s00seeeeee 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2| 103.2) 106.2) 108.8) 110.6) 112.4) 114.7) 118.0) 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0) 107.2) 108.5} 107.9} 109.3) 112.2). 116.3) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persons 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2} 106.6) 108.5) 107.7} 107.1 107.1 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........0.ccccseseeeeeereeeened 45.9 61.3 69.4 79. 101.1 102.8} 104.7 VO7.2) 111.1 113.4 - - 
Output per unit of capital Services...........:0esecsneceeeee 1227, 116.6 126.9; 102.5} 101.6) 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - - 
Multifactor productivity sel O76 80.1 87.8 86.4; 100.6} 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - - 
QU Ute oc racanenspceereetcesns ceesestre pv cnavaanissaeaaavetaemeuazan| [man 61.6 74.0 82.1} 104.2; 106.4) 105.9) 104.1} 107.2} 111.0 - - 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 88.9 100.6} 106.6) 103.8) 103.1 103.5} 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - - 
Capital services 111.9} 114.6) 117.4 - - 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table nave not been revised tor Consistency with the Vecember 19Y1 Comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 
sa —— 4 + —— +— 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons.... $1.4 70.5 78.4 94.0 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7 100.2} 100.6 
Compensation per hour. 13.6 23.6 29.0 76.8 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 102.6) 104.3 
Real compensation per hOur............cccecseseeeeeeeeenneene 64.7 85.4 91.6 98.3 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 
Unit labor costs 26.6 33.5 37.0 81.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.4/ 103.7 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.6 30.6 36.6 81.7 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7) 106.8 
Implicit price deflator 25.8 32.4 36.8 81.7 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5} 104.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons... 54.8 72.6 80.7 94.7 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9 100.1 100.5 
Compensation per hour......... 14.3 23.8 29.2 77.2 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.3 104.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 67.7 86.1 92.3 98.8 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 
Unit labor Costs........c0 26.1 32.8 36.2 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1] 102.2} 103.6 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.0 30.3 34.3 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} 103.1] 107.4 
IMBUCK PriG® GORA fe ooo 5k sz cadence <aseacdatesppenuancatanag 25.3 31.9 35.5 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5) 104.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMployees...........scsecseeeesessereees 54.5 69.0 74.4 93.7 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5} 101.2} 103.3 
Compensation per hour oa 15.6 25.4 30.7 78.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6; 102.1 103.9 
Real compensation per NOUr...........:cccccccssseeeeseensnnes 73.9 91.7 97.2} 100.8) 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 
Total unit costs...... 27.8 36.1 37.9 84.9 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5} 100.3 

Unit !abor costs.... 28.6 36.7 41.3 84.0 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6 

Unit nonlabor costs.... 25.3 34.3 37.5 87.5 89.7 96.3 99.1) 103.0 99.4 99.7 
Unit profits 47.7 42.0 52.8 88.0} 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9} 113.3) 134.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. peepee aan i 36.4 417 87.7 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5} 103.2) 109.4 
braplicclt Price DORR oii ina sc ccnienenarcnntanvmasnenbarenrxy 29.6 36.6 41.5 85.2 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8; 101.7) 103.4 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons 41.2 55.1 62.6 87.6 91.4 92.6 94.3 96.4; 102.2} 104.7 
Compensation per hour..... 14.9 23.8 28.6 78.6 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7} 102.9} 105.6 
Real compensation per hour.. 70.6 86.1 90.5; 100.6 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9} 100.0 
Unit labor Costs... 36.1 43.2 45.7 89.8 91.9 93.7 96.5 99.3} 100.7} 100.8 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.6 30.1 37.0 85.7 91.2 96.8) 100.1 99.6) 101.1 103.0 
Implicit price deflator. 30.3 35.2 40.4 87.3 91.5 95.6 98.7 99.5} 101.0 102.2 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic Seal 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
Iron Mining, USADIe OFe..............cseeeeeereseereeees 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal. 102 42.4 75.9 93.6} 109.7} 109.1) 106.5; 102.7} 100.5) 115.2}; 118.1] 126.0] 120.3 
Coal mining 4 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4 110.5 116.4 118.3 122.1 132.7 140.4 147.3 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production.. 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3} 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1] 105.9} 112.4) 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5} 103.0} 100.8} 104.4) 103.0 
Meat packing plants.............ccseccsceseesseeeeeeeeeee 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7; 100.9 97.9 96.8; 100.2; 104.5} 105.1); 101.0} 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats.................. 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6} 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9) 104.6) 105.0) 101.4) 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing... | 2015 58.0 99.1 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2} 108.6) 115.4; 119.6; 119.8} 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed. 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8; 102.6} 108.2) 114.6) 121.8} 115.5) 117.5} 120.5 
Bluid milk: occ... ck... 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0} 102.3} 103.7) 103.3) 104.3} 104.0) 107.1; 112.9} 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8 100.1 101.5 106.6 101.5 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables... 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2; 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4) 102.8) 109.3) 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9] 102.5) 102.5} 107.9} 108.3) 111.9) 122.2} 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods... 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5} 106.6) 118.4 
Rice milling 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5} 104.9 99.3} 101.4; 129.5} 109.2} 102.6 
Wet corn milling eae 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6 103.8 100.4 101.8 112.0 110.0 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls................. 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2; 101.5} 103.7) 107.0) 108.0) 108.1) 110.7) 108.5) 115.6 
BAKO UY PY OUUCIS: <2 0-vace czas devnchor sesecercyncevcssnanees ea 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar..... i 2061,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7; 101.8) 107.7; 110.3) 111.7) 120.2) 115.0) 121.8 
2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6] 102.3) 110.8) 109.8} 124.2) 135.9 
2082 43.3 77.7 73.7 85.0 99:1) 1052) 110:6) 1009/6) 113:4) AN216)) 1175) ~ 11810 
Bottled and canned soft drinks.. 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4) 109.8} 119.4) 126.7) 135.1] 144.2) 144.7| 150.4; 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish.... 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2! 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6} 100.1 93.2 88.1 
211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4; 104.8) 106.7} 109.9} 111.6) 113.4) 101.6} 130.1) 149.2 
221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8 101.1 100.0 103.9 108.1 113.8 118.4 125.8 134.1 142.8 
2251,52 63.2 102.4 100.9 102.5 108.1 110.9 109.2 115.7 122.2 117.4 124.8 127.1 
4 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5) 103.3] 106.0} 105:°5) 114.1; 120.0} 125.5} 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats..........2....:c000+-4 231 75.6 93.2} 106.3) 103.5) 102.4] 101.9 98.7 91.4) 102.4, 109.0} 129.1) 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies... | 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8; 101.3; 110.9) 117.9) 118.7) 114.1) 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general.............2..208 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5} 102.3) 101.2} 100.1 99.9; 102.9) 108.9} 101.5) 103.2) 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills... 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6) 105.4) 111.2) 111.0) 117.1 
IMM ereegst teen enero os vows canrppeaccneer ous | 2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets......... 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3) 102.0) 101.9} 101.3} 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood. 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3} 104.1} 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4} 100.6} 102.6) 108.3) 114.3} 109.2) 103.4) 101.4; 101.5 
Wood containers.............. 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7} 103.2} 108.8) 111.6) 113.5} 109.8) 100.5} 101.0} 107.1 
Mobile homes... 2451 = 94.4 94.3 94.4 100.6 98.8 101.2 102.5 102.4 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture... 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8) 101.2} 102.5} 101.3) 106.5} 106.2} 105.7} 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture 2512 75.4 96.2 96.3} 101.7 98.8} 101.2} 107.7) 115.1) 120.0} 120.0} 130.6) 138.7 
Meta! household furniture. 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3 100.2 100.7 101.4 107.2 109.5 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings. 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 108.9} 103.4] 104.4) 105.5} 110.9 
Wood office furniture........... 2621 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4) 101.3} 107.1] 104.4) 104.0} 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood.... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3} 103.1] 103.2) 102.6} 102.1) 104.7) 104.5} 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes. . 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6} 102.8 99.8 98.1} 100.9] 100.8) 101.9} 105.5} 110.0) 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes.... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5) 101.6; 105.4; 105.3) 110.9} 116.4) 117.9] 122.9} 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7} 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7; 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments..... Bs RA emits! 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6} 103.3] 107.8) 104.5 98.9} 107.8} 107.8) 115.0) 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, N.e.5. ...........:000+ 2819 pt 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5) 105.9} 109.0} 102.3) 104.9} 110.7} 113.2] 126.5 
Synthetic fibers 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9} 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3) 112.3} 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents. 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3} 102.4) 109.4; 128.2) 126.4) 115.3) 112.6} 111.7} 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries... 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6} 105.2) 102.7) 101.1]; 103.9} 108.4) 108.5} 111.6] 115.2 
Paints and allied products........ 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0} 101.4; 103.3) 106.3} 104.3] 102.9} 108.8} 116.7} 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3] 110.5} 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers... 2873 65.4} 101.1] 100.7 90.5} 101.3) 103.3) 107.7} 108.4) 111.8) 117.5) 111.1] 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers. 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7} 107.3} 105.0} 106.0} 122.6) 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing only... 2875 90.5 97.8 100.8 95.1 104.7 112.4 112.8 114.6 127.1 139.1 118.9 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, 1.€.C. ..........cceeeseeeeeeeeeees 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4) 108.9} 106.2} 102.2; 108.4) 111.0) 115.6) 124.9 
Petroleum refining...... 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9 105.3 109.6 109.2 106.6 111.3 120.1 123.8 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes.. eS 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6] 102.9} 103.8} 103.0) 102.4; 107.8} 116.5) 124.1) 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting... 3052 78.4} 104.9) 100.1; 102.1) 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1} 104.3) 111.3} 102.9] 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9} 100.1 101.1 105.3) 107.5} 114.0) 116.2) 119.8) 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber............ 314 90.7 98.8 100.3 101.9 102.3 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4 106.0 101.2 
Glass containers.. 3221 15.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6 101.6 107.5 108.1 111.5 106.0 111.0 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic... r 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 123.4 
Clay construction products zt 3251 ,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9] 102.3) 108.0} 111.3 
Clay refractories 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8} 102.3 98.5| 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5} 104.4; 102.1} 104.8); 103.8} 104.9} 103.2) 109.3} 108.6} 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2} 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7; 113.5} 108.5) 110.5} 108.2} 117.7} 134.0! 144.6} 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries. <i 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3} 108.0) 106.9} 107.9] 104.6) 107.7} 113.1] 115.5) 112.4 
Sool fOUMGHES. 5 Oe, ssn ie raecena teeter enncceete 3324,25 105.8) 102.4 99.5) 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6} 101.5} 102.2} 106.2 
3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7; 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 771.3 
Primary aluminum.. 3334 73.6| 100.7 97.6} 102.7) 102.3) 104.8) 106.5} 110.6) 109.7} 105.7 99.0} 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing 3351 77.5 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
a a TS Il SSS EN eee 
Industry Sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 L 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
Aluminum rolling and drawing... 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
Metal Cans...........:cecseeeeeees 3411 59.2) 101.1 99.2 95.9} 106.9} 108.1) 117.5} 123.8] 129.7) 134.6] 140.7] 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ....... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1} 100.5} 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3} 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric.. 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96:2) 113.7) 105.0} 114.0) 119.4) 121.2) 121.8] 130.2) “131 
Fabricated structural metal...... 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4 97.6) 101.2) 104.5} 103.6} 108.1) 109.8) 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim... 3442 90.5) 101.4) 104.8) 102.0] 104.6) 105.8) 103.1) 103.0; 106.7} 105.5} 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work.......... 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2) 90:3 9441 94.3 98.3 98.3] 109.3) 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers . 3452 75.8|—- 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8} 100.5 
Automotive stampingS...........:s0:cseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3465 74.9} 100.5 94.5 95.7| 102.8) 101.8 96.1 97.3] 113.8) 120.8] 124.9} 128.4 
Metal stampings, 1.€.C. ......cccsssseeseseseeeseseeeeeeeees 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8} 104.8) 109.3) 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings..... 3491 ,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4) 101.2) 102.1 101.7; 100.4) 104.2} 109.7} 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 3498 140.8} 130.0) 120.0) 121.4 99.6} 102.3} 107.0} 114.2] 109.6] 113.3) 112.9} 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5] 106.3) 113.2) 108.4) 103.3] 101.2) 104.3} 119.5} 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipmen 3523 108.6] 112.7| 101.6 95.7; 112.8] 124.0} 131.8; 125.3) 119.1} 123.7} 131.4) 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment... 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8] 108.7) 114.7} 116.6) 126.3 
Construction machinery... 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1; 107.6] 110.2) 109.6) 101.0} 100.6; 107.0} 123.2} 132.9 
Mining machinery............ 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1} 102.0) 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1} 109.5 99.5} 109.3 
Oil and gas field machinery.. 3533 156.9] 126.0} 115.2] 105.9} 123.1] 116.1] 113.9] 110.9} 125.7] 122.1) 119.9) 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tools.............-...:.ccceceeeeed 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8); 113.0) 111.4) 110.0} 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools. 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 9357, SE 1131 107.9 97.7 88.4, 102.5} 115.0} 104.3} 116.2 
Machine tool accessories... 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5} 104.1 104.6 96.8} 101.5} 114.8} 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment... 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7} 105.7} 101.3) 103.4) 102.5 98.6} 105.2) 110.6} 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings........ 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1) 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8} 103.8} 106.3) 107.2 
Air and gas compressors.. 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96:0). 103.7) 05:3) 107.8), 110:2)-- 192:7)) 111.5) OSS 
Refrigeration and heating equipment................-+ 3585 100.3) 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0; 109.0) 106.3) 104.8) 107.6) 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves.. 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7} 109.9} 119.4) 114.1 115.1 126.4; 136.4; 142.9} 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic......... 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3; 102.8) 104.3) 107.3) 110.7) 126.5) 121.8) 143.4] 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus... 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9}. 109.1 106.5} 106.5} 103.9} 114.6] 123.1 123.8) 131.7 
Motors and generators... 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8} 102.8) 103.6) 100.9) 104.4) 111.5) 127.1] 124.4) 139.1 
Household cooking equipment....... a 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6) 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9} 100.9} 103.7) 127.4) 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers.............--.+. 3632 70.1 97.5) 104.1) 101.2) 103.3) 105.2) 107.3) 111.8) 1160) 116.8) 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment... 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4; 106.1 98.7} 104.0] 111.0) 115.9} 144.8] 150.5) 131.6 
Household appliances, n.e.c. .. 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1) 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6) 117.6} 1189) 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0). 101.8) 112.8; 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7; 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9} 103.7) 110.0) 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment.. 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9} 106.2) 120.5) 124.1) 135.7} 151.8] 163.1) 179.3) 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 96.1) 103.2) 103.3) 102.4 96.7; 104.3) 105.4) 107.3} 104.4 
Aircraft 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5 105.8 107.5 112.9 131.4 141.7 142.5 131.8 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity... 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4) 106.1 105.2} 106.2) 108.3) 119.0) 122.4] 144.7} 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies... 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6} 113.0) 107.8) 110.2) 116.4) 126.9] 132.7} 129.4 
Railroad transportation 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2; 108.4) 114.6) 118.5) 127.8) 139.6] 145.6 - - 
Bus carriers, class 1..... 411,13,14 pts. 116.8) 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9) 104.6 - - - - - - 
Trucking, except local... 4213 69.5} 97.3) 93.8} 96.8} 105.2} 109.4 = = = = = = 
U.S. Postal service... 2 43 88.6 98.1 98.4} 100.0 99.9 99.7} 104.0) 103.7} 104.5) 107.1) 106.6) 106.5 
Air transportation... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9) 100.2} 105.8} 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0} 104.8} 103.2} 102.5 99.0} 100.2} 104.4) 108.1) 117.7 
Telephone communications..........2.::..ceceeceeeeees ] 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0} 106.2; 111.6) 113.3) 119.8) 127.7) 135.2) 141.6] 144.6 
Electric utilities... 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7} 110.1] 113.4) 115.2} 120.6] 126.8) 135.0 
Gas utilities Brest eae eeeneecer on aah 492,3 pt 145.5} 114.1] 111.9} 102.1] 105.5) 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3] 107.0} 102.2} 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials.............::::ccceceeeeees 5093 = 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9} 101.7} 109.4 107.7} 108.9 
Hardware stores.......... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6] 101.6} 108.6) 115.2; 110.4) 102.5} 107.2; 106.7} 114.5) 106.4 
Department stores.. 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2} 101.2; 105.0} 107.1} 107.6 
Variety stores............0:-20 533 148.9} 141.9} 129.2} 106.7} 101.9} 124.5} 151.3] 154.3] 167.7} 170.4] 160.5} 159.3 
General merchandise stores 539 = 78.6 80.9 97.5] 100.8; 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1) 159.9) 161.6] 165.9 
Grocery stores...... 541 109.1} 107.9} 105.7} 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries... 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers... 551 85.1 99.5 99.8; 101.6] 103.5) 102.5) 106.1) 104.2) 106.5} 107.4; 108.3) 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores.. de 553 71.1 90.4 94.5 94.3} 103.2) 101.5) 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.8 
Gasoline service stationS............:2.:cc:esseceeeeees 554 59.5 87.0 93.5| 101.8] 103.0) 105.1) 102.6) 104.3) 109.7; 112.4; 115.0] 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores..... 561 77.6 93.7 98.3} 100.7} 106.0) 109.3) 112.8) 117.7; 116.4) 115.7} 120.9] 122.6 
Women's clothing stores........ 562 58.9 98.0 99.8| 107.0 97.5 99.1] 100.8) 101.9} 110.7] 116.2} 118.1} 122.9 
Family clothing stores... 565 76.2 106.2 103.1 103.3 102.4 105.5 104.9 106.9 112.3 111.6 114.9 128.4 
ShOO'StOlGSsetiecrss cs ees senncesteencsee 566 81.3 90.6 97.6] 105.5} 102.7; 107.2} 106.2; 105.1} 111.5} 110.8] 120.5} 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 571 83.9 97.9 94.8} 101.2 98.9} 101.3} 102.2} 101.6) 108.6) 108.9] 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores,............... e 572 59.8 87.2 94.9} 106.5 98.5; 103.5) 102.8) 105.2) 113.9) 114.6] 115.9) 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores.............-.- 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3} 115.7} 120.9) 129.6] 143.5] 157.3} 178.4) 195.6 
Eating and drinking places. ...........-:ssesseseseseeeeeeenees 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3] 102.8) 102.2) 104.0) 103.1) 102.4) 103.1) 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores. 591 92.2; 106.4) 102.5) 101.6} 101.9} 102.5) 103.6) 104.7| 103.6) 104.7| 103.7| 102.8 
Liquor StOr68:... : 2-0 ste -<cs.cceeareeorecone “d 592 95.0 93.6] 101.9 93.8 98.2} 101.1} 105.2} 105.9) 108.4} 100.5 98.7; 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. of 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4) 101.7) 101.5) 102.0) 100.6; 103.9; 108.2} 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses...... 5961 - 80.6 80.8 87.2) 107.3) 111.4) 102.1) 107.2) 113.8] 121.0) 120.0} 123.9 
Commercial banks.... 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9} 101.3) 104.6] 107.4; 109.4) 119.5} 119.5} 124.4 
Hotels and motels.. 701 102.4} 101.6} 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0} 107.6} 106.8) 111.0} 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 721 110.8} 107.5} 103.3) 100.8 97.2} 100.5} 101.0 98.7 99.9) 99.9; 101.9} 105.1 
Beauty Shops...............:+2: 723 85.9 98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 96.5} 101.1) 104.8 
Automotive repair shops 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1995 1996 1997 
| Country fs — 
i 1995 1996 iT) IV | 1) il | IV | 1) 
United States... 5.6 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 
9.5 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.6 9.4 
8.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 
3.2 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.5 
11.5 12.6 11.5 11.7 12.2 12.5 12.7 12.8 12.7 12.7 
6.5 = 6.6 6.7 7.0 7A 7.2 7 eA 7.8 
12.0 12.1 11.9 11.9 12.0 12.5 11.9 12.0 12.3 12.7 
9.1 9.9 8.9 9.3 9.0 9.4 9.5 10.3 10.6 10.6 
United Kingdom.. 8.8 = 8.8 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.1 8.0 7.6 7.3 
' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 


"Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Civilian labor force 


United States ean casctrcestee snes terseemnret pores eeecasee eooevanscaseaaat 119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840] 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200| 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 
Rati «=| 13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 

7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 
60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 | 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760} 24,860 25,070 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,820 |- 29,660 = 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 7,180 7,290 - 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 


United Kingdom... 27,720 28,150 28,420 28,540 28,450 28,400 28,310 28,310 28,190 - 
Participation rate” 
65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 §5.5 55.3 55.4 
§5.0 5551 §5.2 Diss) 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53) - 
47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
56.3 54.3 54.9 56.3 56.7 $7.9 58.6 58.9 59.7 - 
66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
62.5 63.2 63.6 63.7 63.3 62.9 62.8 62.6 62.2 - 


Employed 


---| 112,440 | 114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718] 118,492) 120,259 123,060 | 124,900| 126,708 
ce 12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
es 7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
Japan..... | 58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 

| 21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,920 
| 26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,880 27,720 - 
Italy.......... | 20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
Netherlands.. 5,850 5,850 5,990 6,250 6,370 6,570 6,640 6,650 6,760 - 
Sweden. 4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 


United Kingdom... 24,860 25,730 26,350 26,550 25,930 25,520 25,340 25,580 25,710 - 
Employment-population ratio® 
United States’. . 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
Canada..... 60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 §8.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
Australia... 57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 §9.1 59.1 
Japan... 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3}. 60.9 60.9 
France... 50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
German $1.5 51.6 52.0 §2.6 §3.0 52.6 $1.1 50.2 49.7 - 
Italy... 43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
Netherlands.. 50.7 50.2 §1.0 52.8 53.3 54.6 54.8 54.6 55.4 - 
Sweden........ 65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 §7.6 58.4 57.9 
United Kingdom 56.1 57.8 59.0 59.2 57.7 56.5 §6.2 56.5 56.7 - 


Unemployed 


6.2 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 res: 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
8.9 78 75 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 
Australia... 8.1 me 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 
Japan... 2.9 25 2.3 21 P| 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 
France... 10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 
Germany.. 6.3 6.3 $2 5.0 4.3 46 57 6.5 6.5 - } 
Italy... 7.9 7.9 78 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 | 
Netherlands. 10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.3 - 
Sweden... FE 


United Kingdo 


1 


Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. | ° Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Note: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not available. 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Output per hour 
United States... - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2} 101.6} 105.8) 109.2) 112.7 
Canada.. 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3) 101.7; 106.2; 107.5) 108.6 
Japan. 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5) 101.8) 109.2) 114.1 
Belgium. 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0} 109.3 - 
Denmark... 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9| 106.8 - - - 
France... 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7| 101.8) 110.4) 114.5} 117.0 
29.2 52.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0) 102.0) 100.4 108.0) 111.1 115.7 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95:3) 004:5)° 107-4) 11037) 113.3 
19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6} 102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5} 100.6) 101.4) 102.5} 103.3 
il 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0; 106.7; 116.1 122.0} 124.8 
CHC AG GOI eu ostcccsccccrasesiescasescveseccesstcoteesaceoens 30.5 43.7 51.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4; 105.6) 108.7) 107.7) 107.5 
Output 
WRG tO ops teeter sss ops as caonsataaner <oacecteatvecyescesscb acest - = = 77.4 91.0 97.9 104.4 104.0 102.5 98.8 103.0 109.8 113.6 116.7 
Canada..... 34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3) 104.1 109.4 110.3) 106.2 98.7) 104.8) 112.8) 117.1 118.6 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.5} 105.0 
Belgium. 30.7 575 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9} 101.0} 100.7 96.9} 101.4) 104.4 - 
Denmark... 40.1 66.8 78.1 SOF) 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2} 101.1 103.0} 105.9} 105.6 
France... 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3} 101.6) 103.5} 101.7 96.2} 101.3} 105.4; 106.2 
Germany. 41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
Italy... 21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6} 100.4 99.7 96.6} 101.9] 107.7; 106.8 
Netherlands. 31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9; 100.1 100.6 98.3} 103.3} 105.8 - 
Norway... 56.6 89.1 102.2| 103.6) 108.1 410:7| 105.3) §101:3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7; 106.7) 109.9) 112.9 
Sweden.. 46.5 81.7 88.5 97.8), 105.2) 107.7; 1102) 111.6) -110.6) 103.6) 101.3] .145:7)) © 127.0)» 129.8 
United Kingdom.. 68.4 91.2} 100.6 88.1 91.1 95.3} 102.0} 106.6} 106.4) 100.6) 101.4; 105.6; 108.0} 108.5 
Total hours 
United States... 92.2} 104.5} 110.5) 107.6) 103.1 103.9} 106.8} 107.2} 104.9) 100.6) 101.4) 103.8) 104.1 103.5 
84.5} 100.9} 107.5} 109.5} 107.2} 111.4) 116.5} 117.0} 110.8] 102.5} 103.0) 106.2; 108.9) 109.1 
76.3} 102.3} 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8} 100.8} 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
172.1 17633). 165.6) 121.4) 101.6) 100.0) 101.5) 102.3) 104.3} 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 - 
135.8)  128:3)" 118.1 100.6} 113.1 109.0} 106.6; 104.3} 103.3) 101.3 94.7 - - - 
140.6] 147.0) 148.7) 131.5} 107.2} 105.1 104.0} 104.4) 104.5} 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
142.4) 136.1 128.4) 110.3} 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5} 100.1 100.8 91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 
109.6] 121.8) 123.4) 123.0} 102.7) 104.1 109.5} 110.2} 108.2} 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
162.7; 154.5) 138.7) 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6} 101.6] 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 - 
154.0) 154.3} 151.2; 135.0) 121.6) 118.6) - 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8} 102.1 105.2} 107.2} 109.3 
168.3} 154.7; 142.5) 124.0} 118.9} 119.5] 121.4) 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6} 104.1 104.0 
224.4, 208.6) 194.0} 160.3) 121.9} 120.9} 122.7) 122.3) 118.0} 106.6 96.0 97.2} 100.3} 100.9 
Compensation per hour 
TU RGG St OS oa tette ust nex sereeepetoewareciecsvnesecheorvecasssesvn 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7; 102.4) 105.1 108.8 112.0 
Canada... 10.5 18.3 22.9 60.2 77.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9] 104.6) 106.7; 110.0 111.6 
Belgium... 5.5 14.1 21.6 52.5 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3} 105.0} 108.4) 111.7 - 
Denmark.. 4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2} 102.4 - - - 
France... 4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96:3; 103.6) 1062) 107.7 110.0 
Germany.. 8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 AN7:5 123.4 
Italy... 1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6} 109.2 117.1 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2} 103.8) 107.1 109.9 - 
Norway..... 47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2 114.0 
Sweden 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 Fit 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0} 101.1 107.4 114.3 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.5 9.7 33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 106.6} 109.9} 110.8 115.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

United States... - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5} 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
Canada... 25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2} 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
Japan. 30.9 43.3 55:7; 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9] 100.7 97.8 
Belgium 31.1 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92.5 96.1 100.9 98.6} 102.2 - 
Denmark.. 15,5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9} 102.2 104.9 
France... 18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6} 101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
Germany.. 28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2; 105.6; 103.9) 105.7 106.6 
Italy... 8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7| 102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
Netherlands. 32.9 52.7 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5} 101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
Norway..... 12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 VAGUS 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 100.9) 102.9) 1065 110.3 
Sweden... 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3] 100.4 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
United Kingdom. 10.3 14.8 18.7 61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6} 101.0) 101.1 102.9 107.0 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.. 


— Data not available. - 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
est eooee oles 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘) 1994*| 1995 ¢ 
lee + ee 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Total cases 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.41 
Lost workday cases.... och 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
LOSE WOLKE AYS oy, roteet ote wars ot cesshcurcnnohvean skanssteeyy can vasneconsnsencae seen 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - 
Total cases 11.4 11.2 Th 10.9 TOS AM 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 
Lost workday cases. 5.7 5.6 57, 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4) 5:4 5.0 47 4.3 
Lost workdayS.......:c0ec08 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - 
Mining 
Potal CASES). sccsteicatscesacaasievsnecee cen acuuarhgpasnacdsavenv's se acuunmedencas sua 8.4 74 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 
Lost workday cases.... 4.8 41 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 45 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Lost workdays 145.3 125.9 144.0 162.1 137.2 119.5 129.6) 204.7 - - - 
Construction 
NOLAN CASES reterenseencrveceerctacestr tele eis en eeniet see out eotiste eee ee ae a 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 
Lost workday cases.... 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 §.5 6.5 49 
Lost workdays 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - 
General bullaing contractors: 
Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 
Lost workday casés.... 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 6.1 §.1 44 
HOST WOrKGAYS: vstae ss cos aceemtbescensscnae re sitar senesnbvnetite>ecesseenayaeas 120.4} 122.7) 134.0] 132.2} 137.3) 137.6} 132.0} 142.7 - ~ - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
MOtAll CAS CSkeccceestusacvton ncesteetteeee esr copetes ecicsente aentieanes seeemeene ene 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.4 11.1 10.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdays 127.3) 132.9] 139.1 162.3; 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 
Lost workday cases... 7.0 7.2 7.1 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 
LOST WOIKGAYS asses csrvins woxicens oeiunsnssctunzsnyssnvan vents iyuatras ch seeseeeatsesen octet 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = = - 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 127, 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 
Lost workday cases 4.6 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.5 5.3 
Lost workdays 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 
Lost workday cases 47 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 57, 5.5 5.4 6.7 5.6 
Lost workdayS........0.60++ 82.0 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9} 126.7 - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 
Lost workday cases 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 vezi 7.0 
Lost workdays......... 171.4) 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - 
Furniture and tixtures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 
Lost workday cases 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 2 78 Wie 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 
Lost workdaYS........0008cc005 100.4; 103.0) 103.6) 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
(NRotalicases! 325 ccrsedaesazcpysce we encunaesna- ea'smannete dunce aeatal 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 
Lost workday cases 6.7 6.5 7A 75 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 
Lost workdays 127.8} 126.0} 135.8) 141.0] 149.8] 160.5} 156.0}; 152.2 - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 
Lost workday cases... 5.7, 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 ties a 
LOSE WOKKCAVS seatenycenian ce coavetsebirsaerouttas enh csinstencter crc poanssnnexence cena 113.8} 125.5) 145.8) 161.3) 168.3) 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
VORB CASS dacs sosteessnxess ec aones nxn tan na core oR aI RR CRAM Si Nae 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 
Lost workday cases 6.9 6.8 te 8.0 7.9 7.9 TA 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 
Lost workdaYS...........08+ 110.1 116.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TOtAl CAS@S .: sctcaass xaszccreussvataenonca ppt can'cetccs carne ruckenphapianesexagnent 10.8 10.7 11.3 121 12.1 12.0 eer 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.2 4.4 47 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 
LOSt WOSK SYS tesscists ssqisgiwaredovcdeaerisntsteatrsssnipuenrrbenenthnatetrese ccc 69.3 72.0 27, 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = - - 
Electronic ana otner electrical equipment: 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 
Lost workday cases... re 2.7 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 
RST PUM YS siete ices iets aie cto eect eee nsec ener 4 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - = - 
| ransportation equipment: 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 Weta 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.9 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 Ta 7.8 7.9 
LOST WOFKOEYS soit wun aires chernnncksabanerinsiacnie mean hee Re ee Peeeeaseo 71.6 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 = = - 
Instruments and related proaucts: , 
Total cases 5.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 
Lost workday cases. 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 25 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 
Lost workdaysS..........-.. 37.9 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - 
Miscellaneous manutacturing inaustries: | 
Total cases .... 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.3 4.6 51 a | 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 45 43 
Lost workdays 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6] 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers° 
1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994‘) 1995 * 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases 9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 ays} 10.7 10.5 9.9 
Lost workday cases... 4.4 4.6 si 5.4 5.5 5.6 5:5 5:3 5.0 5.1 4.9 
NEN SE NSS a ster ade vst svesiccccapvivarsasns sevssessascensvengdSesavertsaciseod 77.6 82.3 93.5} 101.7) 107.8), 1169) 119:7). 121.8 - - - 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 


Lost workday cases 


BSS WO LAYS crease cree cee ce asat ese tee eee eee ctncarayauvuscesanntserscnsae 138.0) 137.8} 153.7] 169.7) 174.7} 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - 
| obacco products: 


Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 rau 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 

Lost workday cases 3.0 2.5 rae) 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 PX 2.4 2.6 

Lost workdayS............- $1.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - 
texte mill: 

Total cases ........ 78 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.0 41 

Lost workdayS..............0+8 4 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - 
Apparel and otner textile products: 

Total cases 6.7 6.7 74 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 

Lost workday cases... 2.6 Ih 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 

OSE WOMKOGY See svstwia sana noni nasioasedsrerhdseeseudcevivdavasbessitbsepsenvaaad 44.1 49.4 §9.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - 
Paper and allied products: 

SOLAN COSOS apace erccrecseetast Wo; Gsdeveeth anne reaeqadaveusesnrn<e2 sa abms 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS........... 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 


Lost workday cases 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 a) 3:2 3.2 ch 3.0 3.0 

Lost workdaysS........... 49.2 50.8 §5.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5:7; 5:5 

Lost workday cases. Pap! ech 31 33) 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 er 


Lost workdayS............6 
Petroleum and coal products: 


INOUE CASOS 2 ot sarwee ths nrctericeceuiten-cacsusaebecaas - 5.1 TA 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 4.8 

Lost workday cases. ne 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 

SHINOIKOA YS: cea etsecara taste tas choses Cscepveseatpancnessscenescecevaren ders 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - 
Hubber and miscelianeous plastics products: 

Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays.... 
Leather and leather p 


Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 tad 2a 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 
Lost workdays. 88.3 83.4) 114.5} 128.2) 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 
Lost workday cases... 5.0 4.8 4.9 $4 5.3 5:5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 
Sie TRANS iy Aas any snassassxasadsonasatisiens copped ceadioeunsonscesvincaisedseye 4 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0) 144.0 - - - 
Total cases 7.4 77 Tet 78 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7:5 
Lost workday cases.. 3:2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdays... 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
NOt CASES rete tress cusa ers saresvvusccatsopvosarabecceavrx cosbexteseiedvioeaskse 7.2 Ue? 7.4 7.6 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 77 75 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS.............++ 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - 
Hetail trade: 
Total cases 7.5 78 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 Tet 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdayS............. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


RU SAC ROS war oe cranes sncise ds cas bose asnnpnavanaueacuapweceoncsasenansr<ea 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 
Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays. 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27) 24.1 32.9 - - - 
Services 

ACHR OS tee ereccsey sessateescnc det acs Seca ns sainateosetpmaNoverndederccnens 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5:5 6.0 6.2 TA 6.7 6.5 6.4 

Lost workday cases.. aa 2.6 2.5 20 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 

Lost workdays....... ae 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 50 weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 


of Fatal Occupational Injuries. disabilities. 
% The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost ® Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: — Data not available. 
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46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
ATi Otel secs ss anu cave evccessvescucuare ccctets supe sstarescatoccnseertecoseuaserenemsntcaney 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,210 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,501 2,762 2,560 41 
FIQHWAY o,f: iicereencnarescans 1,158 1,243 1,343 1,329 21 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 578 657 654 634 10 
Moving in same direction...........:csseeecereee 78 99 120 125 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.... 201 244 230 244 4 
Moving in intersection 107 123 144 97 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 192 190 255 268 4 
Noncollision........ 301 336 373 350 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision. 213 237 274 260 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) 436 392 409 388 6 
Overturned..........seseeeeeeee 208 212 226 210 3 
AitGraficccencnsestens 353 282 426 278 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle... 346 365 391 385 6 
Water vehicle......... 109 120 94 84 1 
Railway... 66 86 81 82 1 
Assaults and violent acts.... 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
Homicides. 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
Shooting. 852 884 934 754 12 
Stabbing... 90 95 60 67 1 
Other, including bombing.... 102 95 86 203 3 
Self-inflicted injury... 205 222 214 215 3 
Contact with objects and equipment 1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
Struck by object 557 566 590 546 9 
Struck by falling object 361 346 372 340 5 
Struck by flying object............... i. 82 68 63 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 316 309 280 255 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 159 151 147 131 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 110 138 132 99 2 
Fall @iueonssocsencacocscemcvane cauverteccersnadsbasccnueeenecsacseheteameeransesennmecens se ceced 600 618 665 643 10 
507 533 580 573 9 
Fall from ladder 78 76 86 97 2 
Fall from ro0f......c..seeeeeeeee 108 120 129 142 2 
Fall from scaffold... 66 71 89 82 1 
Fall on same level 62 49 63 50 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 605 592 641 598 10 
Contact with electric current... 334 325 348 347 6 
Contact with overhead powerlines. 140 115 132 139 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.... 33 38 50 55 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.... 127 115 133 101 2 
Inhalation of substances 83 68 84 62 1 
Oxygen deficiency............. 111 111 109 94 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 89 89 74 1 
Fir@e nd @Xp Gl 0G oes asc eas cannes ncissta cnn sanntandanssocacunstnmccvenseaecosa 167 204 202 208 3 
Other events or exposures” SERRE PIRES CrPRASPRROD SS eiHy PR SE aR 76 43 24 24 s 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 


? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories 
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not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
criteria. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


= 
Saree Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
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a aa aa RET aE Gi en Le ee en ee 
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e 
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2. t 
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Price Indexes 
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